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Art. I.—Reticion 1n ITALY. 


1. Delle cingue piaghe della Santa Chiesa. Per Rosmini Ser- 
bati. Bastia: 1849. 


2. Roma e il Mondo. Per Tommaseo Nicold. Capolago: 1851. 


8. La Filosofia delle Scuole Italiane. Per Ausonio Franchi. 
Capolago: 1852. 


LL who watch with earnestness the destinies of nations, 
and the part performed by each in the work of universal 
civilization, must look with no common sorrow at the present 
state of Italy. They must take a deep interest in her 
sufferings under the double tyranny of sword and crosier, 
and in the magnanimous efforts she has made to throw off 
the yoke of centuries. Many of us are personally acquainted 
with some of her most devoted sons, and in all countries 
where enough of freedom endures to shelter the exile, they 
are to be found still clinging to an indomitable faith and hope, 
still breathing the spirit of Italian thought. Generous minds, 
who measure the truth and righteousness of a cause by 
the justice and loftiness of its aim, and by the self-denial 
and constancy shown in its pursuit, rather than by its success, 
must admire the spirit which animates the patriots of Italy, 
who, for the last sixty years, have conspired, fought, and 
died for their country in a continual war against the still 
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reviving hydra of the Empire and the Church. Proselytes are 
ever arising for the fight, undismayed by past failures or by 
the victims that have preceded them. An inextinguishable 
aspiration carries them on in the struggle against the tyranny, 
hypocrisy, and evil which shut from them every path of free 
development, and draws them on, one after another, into the 
field of proscription, imprisonment, and death. Frequently they 
enter it with the foreknowledge of the doom awaiting them. 
The brothers Bandiera, and hundreds of others, are examples of 
this. It matters not. Hatred of their oppressors, and the 
sacred feeling of nationality, are more powerful than the instinct 
of self-preservation. Willing victims, they seek life in death— 
the life of their country, in the funeral tradition of their suffering, 
They fall with their country’s name on their lips, and with souls 
full of love, which do not despair in death. 

Generally speaking, the higher classes of English society, the 
classes devoted to business, and even many men of thought 
amongst us—accustomed to the guarantees of civil and religious 
liberty—are scarcely able at the present day, thanks to the 
struggles and sacrifices of our forefathers, to comprehend the 
weight of spiritual and material despotism with which we were 
ourselves once threatened, and with which Italy has been for 
three centuries and a half oppressed. They are inclined to 
regard the insurrectional movements constantly succeeding each 
other in the Peninsula as the intemperate reaction of utopists 
and demagogues, rather than as a manifestation of the profound 
workings of the conscience of mankind. Many, even among 
those who love and admire the patriots of Italy, yet, in regarding 
their mission, look principally to that in it which is accidental 
and temporary—to some commonplaces of independence and 
liberty, which are in fact but the means to a far more important 
end—and scarcely attempt to penetrate at all the true depths of 
the subject, considered in its relation to the religious and social 
aspirations of a whole people, and to the duties of that people 
towards collective humanity. It is unnecessary to say that the 
Protestant bigotry which measures the religious capacity and the 
virtue and genius of a people by its more or less passive con- 
formity to the dead letter of the Bible, can of course see nothing 
good or sacred in the revolutionary tendencies of the Italians, 
and must regard their struggles towards their own emanci- 
pation but as the groping of the blind amid the shadows of 
death. 

For ourselves, while undertaking to examine, as far as may be 
consistent with the limits of an article, the powers and the ten- 
dencies of the moral life of Italy, and the germs it enclosesof ideal 
and practical development in a future, perhaps not far remote— 
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we desire to avoid alike the interested prejudices of those who 
measure each act of the oppressed by a cold calculation and hostile 
reasoning based on their own mercantile returns, and the narrow 
programme of those who, to the progressive life of the people in 
the present day, would substitute other rules, discipline, and 
customs, not less worn out and effete than those against which 
their conscience has arisen. Equally adverse to the inhuman 
egoism which recognises no other attraction among nations than 
that which binds them together for purposes of material interests 
—a tyrannical relationship which would condemn one portion 
of mankind to be the passive instruments of the well-being of 
the rest—and to the empty formalism of religious sects, we 
shall not ask the Italians whether their revolutionary attempts 
are to be immediately beneficial or injurious to English com- 
merce, nor what probabilities their political emancipation presents 
of their adopting the thirty-nine articles of the Anglican Creed, 
or of their recognising the inscrutable authority of each and 
all the matters contained in the canonical books. Our inquiries 
are rather directed to draw from the past and present tendencies 
of the sons of Giordano Bruno, of Galileo, and of Vico, what 
promises of truth, of goodness, and of beauty their heart and 
mind have yet to fulfil for the advantage of humanity, in the 
progressive evolution of the harmonious laws which determine 
the life of nations, when Italy shall once more regain among 
them the free exercise of her civil functions. In so doing, we 
shall try, as far as possible, to identify ourselves with the dis- 
positions, sentiments, and traditions of the Italians, endea- 
vouring to indicate, impartially, the probable course of their 
future. 

Although the question of the material struggle against the 
bayonets of her oppressors—the merely external an political 
question—appears almost exclusively to occupy the whole Penin- 
sula, and to be the immediate aim of all its efforts, it is not the 
question to which we now propose to give our attention. It is 
the intimate moral spirit of the Italian people that we _— 
to study, convinced that the hidden word of Providence, 
the solution of the long Iliad of sufferings imposed upon 
them, will be found in their complete emancipation from the 
errors and prejudices which gave rise to it, and have con- 
tinued up to the present day. Before they can break the 
chains which bind the limbs, they must burst asunder those 
which enthral the mind, and raise it in its freedom to the 
manifestation of the true and good, both in internal and ex- 
ternal life; disentangling it from the fictions and the terrors 
in which ignorance and hypocrisy have involved it, unfolding 
it to the truths of nature and the light of science, and emanci- 
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pating it from the tyrannical, fantastic, vindictive God of Sects, 
to restore it to God, the Father and Benefactor of Humanity. 

In proportion to the progress made by a nation in the path of 
moral liberty, and in the true comprehension of the divine law, 
its material liberty and independence acquires an ever increasing 
seme | of permanence; while the sudden conquest of the 
atter, without a profound and certain growth of the former, can 
lead only to new degradation and new defeats, from the want of 
the faith and virtue necessary to sustain it. And, indeed, the 
mere liberty and independence of a people would be of little 
import in the economy and progress of the civilized world, had 
not that people some high and fruitful mission to fulfil. 

In order to obtain a correct insight into the real tendencies 
and opinions of the Italian people, with respect to the dominant 
religion of the Peninsula, we must penetrate beneath the 
surface; for, upon a superficial examination of the political 
movements of the last years, when the Italians appeared to 
hold their destinies in their own hands, and yet instead of 
destroying their ancient idols, bent the knee before them, 
imploring their redemption of the papacy,—one might feel 
disposed to doubt whether they were not condemned for a 
long time yet, to lie bound in the shackles of theocracy. Yet 
nothing can be farther from the truth. Italy has thrown off 
the leading strings of papacy, and come forth from her thraldom. 
Even while she lately professed herself catholic, she, in fact, 
but made the pope a symbol of political aims and ideas 
with which the church and court of Rome had nothing 
in common. The writer of the third work at the head of our 
article thus speaks of the death of catholicism in Italy:— 


“ What the sentiments are that Italy cherishes for the doctrines and 
practices of the catholic religion, the history of the last four years 
especially has made so evident, as to admit of no further doubt or 
illusion. If we look to the clergy, their language is become a con- 
tinued lament, a doleful elegy on the wickedness of the times, on the 
perversity of ideas, on the invasion of incredulity, on the misfortunes 
and wounds of the church. From the Encyclica of the Pope to the 
sermon of the curate, from the pastoral of the bishop to the preaching 
of the missionaries, from the conferences of the sacristy to articles in the 
newspapers, the voice of the clergy is raised, only to deplore the mis- 
fortunes of Italy, because the catholic faith is diminishing and iniquity 
is become universal ; and they have reason—daily and solemn facts 
justify their lamentations. Wherever the free expression of thought 
or conscience has existed, or yet exists, there open war is breathed 
against the Pope, the bishops, the rites, the mysteries; in short, against 
catholicism; there, in books and pamphlets, in meetings and societies, 
in market-places and theatres, are loudly proclaimed the principles of a 
rational faith, which are the complete negation of the orthodox faith. 
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And where the voice of public opinion is suppressed, where the press is 
silent, men speak in their acts: and these, with an eloquence only more 
energetic in its muteness, testify that the Italian people is no longer 
catholic save in name, and that if many, as individuals, still remain 
faithful to the Pope, it can no longer be said that the nation, as a body, 
is subject to him.” * 


The writer of this is himself a living proof of the reli- 
gious revolution now operating in the Italian mind. He was 
ormerly a priest. The name of Ausonio Franchi is symbolic. It 
represents Italian thought enfranchized from papal theology. His 
real name is Bonavino. He was born at Genoa, and is well known 
among his fellow-citizens, for the modesty, piety, and purity of 
his life. Having, in the course of his studies and from practical 
observation, conceived doubts of the truth and sanctity of the 
religion of which he was a minister, after long inward struggles 
he emancipated himself from it, and abandoned his clerical 
robes. The book from which we have quoted, is the first fruit 
of his renunciation of catholicism. It is a close and logical 
confutation of the continual begging of the question, —_ which 
the pseudo-philosophy of the schools was based, and an exact 


and severe criticism of the fundamental principles and dogmas 
of catholic theology, judged from a subjective point of view. It 


may be regarded as formulating and representing the criticism 
of the Italy of the present day, on the absurdity of the 
Papacy, po is the truest expression which later years have 
produced of the revolt of the national conscience against arbi- 
trary and orthodox authority. 

Considering, on the one hand, the position of the Papacy in 
the present century, and, on the other, the development of 
reason and conscience among the Italian people, we shall have no 
difficulty in admitting the truth, and understanding the causes, 
of the religious revolution said to have taken place in Italy; and 
shall be able to estimate, at its true value, the phenomenon of 
the papal colours intermingled with the national banner in °47 
and *48, 

It is well known that from the time of the Congress of 
Vienna, when the unintelligent and imprudent arbiters of the 
fate of Europe, amid lying oaths and promises in the name of 
Jesus Christ and the Holy Alliance, bought and sold the dearest 
interests and rights of nations, and sowed the first seeds of the 
moral and political anarchy which infests the continent, —the popu- 
lar protest against their iniquitous arbitration developed itself in 
Italy as elsewhere, in exact proportion to the inevitable resist- 





* Ausonio Franchi: Introduzione, p, xxxviii, 
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ance which the ill-established Powers were compelled to oppose 
to the demands of reason and of justice, in support of their own 
absurdity. In the clumsy machinery of the Holy Alliance, the 
temporal power of the Pope was restored with the other 
Sovereignties, as an useful expedient to compensate the Servant of 
Servants for the abdication of his former spiritual dominion over 
governments and peoples, extracted from him by the secular 
authorities; and as a convenient method of employing religion 
to the advantage of despotic rulers. The pope willingly accepted 
the exchange, as his predecessors had done three centuries 
before; for the Court of Rome well comprehended the utility of 
yielding up an authority which the progress of time had already 
rendered merely nominal, in return for a real and certain adyan- 
tage, enabling it still to feed its own luxury, at the expense, and 
through the degradation, of its subjects. ‘The Papacy, worn-out 
as a principle of faith, and exposed on civil and political grounds 
to the criticism of science and the protest of humanity, as the 
very worst of rulers, had, in the new position assigned to it by 
the masters of Europe, no other point of support but the interest 
they had in preserving a shadow of divine authority, to sanction, 
in the eyes of the ignorant and superstitious multitudes, the 
exactions of brute force, and in maintaining undisturbed that 
priestly organization, the abuses and corruption of which con- 
stituted a — antagonism to the free tendencies of the 
people, and which was for that very reason devoted to the des- 
potism by which it was degraded and paid. There was not on 
the part of the princes, or of their representatives, anything of 
real religious feeling or sincere conviction in this engrafting 
of monarchy upon catholicism, and its traditions of divine right. 
Notwithstanding the devout pretences of the Restoration, and 
the apparent obsequiousness of their Catholic, Apostolic, and 
Christian Majesties, to the Holy See, the edifice of the ancient 
powers was reconstructed upon foundations radically sceptical ; 
and while the victories of human reason continually narrowed 
the basis of fears and prejudices upon which the moral power of 
the Pope had been founded, a Machiavelian spirit grinned 
behind the mask of Jesuitism assumed by the Courts, at the 
aspect of the real servitude of the Church. The Chair of St. 
Peter was reduced to the condition of a mere political instru- 
ment of the temporal power. The principle of aut ority, which in 
the old struggles between the Holy See and the Empire, gained 
life from the aspirations, the faith and the sanction of the people, 
and thence became a symbol of the moral law, and was elevated 
above the power of feudality, sank in the present century into 
the passive and obedient representative of political absolutism, 
and was henceforth identified with all its abuses. Such was the 
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necessary effect of the moral death of the Pontificate: the result in 
part of the progress of human reason, and in part of the profane 
and low interests in which the Papacy has become more and more 
involved during the complications and the development of the 
great European States. 

Until the eve of the French Revolution in the last century, 
* the Popes had retained, if not the actual energy, at least the 
memory of their great ambitions. They struggled boldly with 
Louis XIV., Joseph IL., Leopold of Tuscany, and the Bourbons 
of Spain and Naples, to maintain the infallibility of the Chair of 
St. Peter, the supremacy of the Church of Rome, the immunity 
of the clergy already attacked by Jansenism, and by the 
attempted interference of the civil governments. ‘Towards the 
close of that century, Cardinal Erskine, the thrice holy Auditor 
of Pius VI., when formulating the intentions of the papal Court 
respecting the famous Bull, Jn cena Domini, declared that “it was 
nevertheless implicitly in vigour, in all its extension, and was like- 
wise observed, in all cases where there is no impediment to the 
exertion of the Pope’s authority."* Although the force of things 
might from time to time oblige the Pontifls to give way, and to 
sacrifice some portion of their dominions, or of their authority, 
yet the tradition of their power and their assumed title to it were 
still invoked, defended, and maintained intact. But from the time 
of the Restoration, the Court of Rome changed its tendencies, 
renouncing alike its pretensions to the primacy of Theocracy, 
and all resistance to the secular power. It no leceee aspired to 
regain any of its grand prerogatives; it accepted as a fait 
accompli the invasion and absolute preponderance of the secular 
princes in the very constitution of the Church; and, save in its 
own States, it abandoned for ever, in favour of the monarchs its 
protectors, the immunities, the personal and proprietary privi- 
leges of the clergy, the election of bishops, and the initiative of 
the moral government and discipline of the catholic world. That 
power, which half a century before arrogated to itself the right 
to sit in judgment on the kings of the earth, to dispose of 
thrones at its good pleasure, and to absolve subjects from their 
allegiance, now proffered only words of servile submission to the 
oppressor, and of menace to every just protest from the oppressed, 
even when such protest was identified with the interest and dignity 
of the church itself. Its policy has for thirty-eight years remained 
unchanged, and is resumed in the Encyclica addressed to the 
Polish bishops by Gregory XVL., and in that addressed by the 
same Pope to all the patriarchs, primates, archbishops and 





* Note of the Cardinal Erskine to Sir John Cox Hippisley, August, 1793. 
See De Potter, “ Histoire du Christianisme,” tom. v. p. 291. 
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bishops of the catholic Church. In the first, the Pontiff not 
only denies the right of nations to maintain their own nationality 
inviolate from foreign conquest, but even that of resisting the 
violence exercised by despotism on conscience and religious 
faith. ‘The pope sacrifices the tutelage of the catholic religion 
to the political alliance of the Czar, and legitimates the authority 
of every potentate, even of the barbarian and heretic, as derived 
from God.* In the second, he repulses the aspiration towards 
religious regeneration and spiritual liberty, uttered in France b 
an humble priest, who sought in his writings to renew the enath 
of life in expiring Catholicism, and confirms the subordination of 
the Papacy to the Empire. 

Catholicism, thus removed alike from the ideal tendencies of the 
peoples, and from its own scheme of superiority and jurisdiction 
over the Powers of the earth, remains but an empty form; or 
rather that which Machiavelli, three centuries ago, saw and 
declared’ it to be—a worldly tyranny, an atheistical imposture, 
without the luxurious vices and great ambitions of the age of 
Julius Il. and of Leo X. Papacy is now, in fact, no more, nor 
seeks to become more, than a small principality, containing a 
sufficient number of prebendaries and taxes to maintain a Court 
of seventy cardinals, and a few thousand prelates and parasitical 
functionaries; wherein, under the holy protection of catholic 
bayonets, a small number of shepherds, instead of eg - 
fatten at their pleasure upon a flock of three million sheep. In 
such a state of things, and with aims so exclusively material and 
utilitarian, the Pope becomes the mere vassal of his Masters, 
or the subaltern-partner in their fortunes. Hence the cowardly 
language and abject history of the Papacy in our own days; 
hence the mutual buying and selling of worldly favours between 





* In the Encyclica to the Polish bishops, (July, 1832,) the following pas- 
sage occurs :—“ Le devoir vous oblige 4 veiller avec le plus grand soin a ce 
que des hommes malintentionnés, des propagateurs de fausses doctrines ne re- 
pandent pas oe vos troupeaux le germe de théories corruptrices et menson- 


geres. Ces hommes pretendant leur zéle pour le bien public abusent de la 
credulité de gens de bonne foi, qui, dans leur aveuglement leur servent d’instru- 
ment pour troubler la paix du royaume, et y renverser l’ordre établi. Il con- 
vient que pour l’avantage et ’honneur des disciples de Jesus Christ, la perfidie 
et la méchanceté de pareils prophétes de mensonge soient mises dans leur jour. 
Il convient de réfuter leurs principes trompeurs par la parole immuable de I’Ecri- 
ture, et par les monumens authentiques de la tradition de l’Eglise. Ces sources 
pures auxquelles le clergé catholique doit puiser les principes de ses actions 
et lenseignement qu’il doit aux fidéles, font voir clairement que la soumission 
au pouvoir institué par Dieu, est un principe immuable, et que l’on ne peut sy 
soustraire pangey i ce pouvoir violerait les lois divines et de 1Belise. 4 
See La Mennais, “ Affaires de Rome.” Now this power, according to tne Pope, 
instituted by God, was that of the head of the heterodox church, and how it 
respected the divine laws, let the massacres of catholic Poland bear witness. 
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the Priest-King and the secular princes of Europe; hence the 
narrow and anti-social education of the clergy, particularly in 
Italy, where they feel the more immediate consequences of the 
servitude and heathenism of their head. In fact, the instruction 
given in the ecclesiastical seminaries and academies, the whole 
discipline of the priesthood in Italy, and, worst of all, in the 
States of the Pope, is a blind and pertinacious negation of the 
entire civil and political science of the age, a denial of all the moral 
and material wants of the people, and of their aspirations towards 
an order of things more in conformity with social justice and with 
the dignity of the soul. It suffices to cast a glance at the acts of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Index, and that of Public In- 
struction,* from the reign of Pius VII., to see to what a point a 
single egoistical sect can carry its traditional ignorance and fana- 
ticism, in the midst of the advance of thought, and the whole 
action of civilization. From these acts, from the catalogues of 
sciences prohibited, of writings excommunicated from the pro- 
grammes imposed upon the.lyceums, schools, and universities, 
it is manifest that the Court of Rome, amid the profound specu- 
lations of human reason in the present century, believes that all 
the morality and all the science necessary to the world is com- 
_ in the catechism and in the dogma of the Pope’s infal- 
ibility—of that Pope whose voice is now raised but to swell the 
chorus of European despots. And it is for these reasons, and 
in that sense alone, that they feign reverence for this posthumous 
boast of the infallibility ot the Holy See—an infallibility cer- 
tainly very convenient to them; for the Pontiff, while he arro- 
gates to himself the right of decision, without appeal, in all con- 
troversies, relating to dogma or discipline, to the interpretation 
of the Scriptures, to the authority of the Councils and of the 
Fathers, to every doctrine or truth, religious, moral, or civil, yet 
has bound himself to use this infallibility only in their favour. 
In furtherance of this phase of the papal policy all discussion 
has been more strictly prohibited than ever; all books and 
studies, which might promote the perilous search for truth; all 
translations of the Bible or New Testament; all historical and 
critical investigations. Among the clergy themselves, the works 
of the first great Fathers of Christianity are disused; the sum- 
maries, written by the ingenious compilers who succeeded them, 
are little recommended; and all ecclesiastical science is reduced 
to the second-hand manuals, abridged by the later scholastic 
writers: thought, meanwhile, lying in heavy and silent captivity 
under the incubus of undisputed dogma and the papal veto. 
Not without a stern necessity was this redoubled antagonism put 
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forth against books and doctrines wherein the sanction of all 
moral developments is to be found—a sanction both adverse and 
dangerous to the usurpations of that anti-christian egoism 
which, under the auspices of Pope and Emperor, still pervades a 
= part of the social and political institutions of the continent. 

here now would these Masters of the human race be—where the 
privileges they dispense, had the people been able to confront 
their conduct and pretensions with the open Gospel, and with 
the liberal tendencies of Christianity, in the times which preceded 
the Council of Nice? 

Yet the negation thus audaciously put forth was too absurd 
in itself, too irreconcileable with the progress of the age, too 
flagrantly interested and worldly in its motives, not to become evi- 
dent in its imposture to every class throughout the Peninsula, and 
to produce the natural consequence of withdrawing them, by this 
time, from all adhesion to the catholic faith, or reverence of its 
representatives, notwithstanding the fable of the Canon Law inter- 
posed between the redeeming Word. of Christ and the consciences 
of the faithful. The test of common sense applied to the 
paradox of the existing fact would have been all-sufficient ; and 
as the Italians are generally endowed with good sense and 
acuteness, the question was no sooner put than answered. An 
anti-priestly reaction, and a complete schism from Catholicism 
took possession of men’s minds; and there only remained 
reasons of expediency and political considerations, under the 
weight of the monarchical organization of catholicism through- 
out Europe, which was pressing upon Rome and Italy, to 
impede its effective and practical manifestation. 

speaking of an anti-catholic reaction in the Italian mind, 
we do not mean that indifference to the problems of interior 
life, that negation of all moral and intellectual law in human 
things, that material scepticism which destroys the relation of 
rights and duties, to recognise only the bare fact—the fact, irre- 
spective of good or of evil. The scepticism which, from the manly 
satire of Machiavelli, has degenerated to the sensual utilitarian 
school of the last century; whence it has transfused itself, 
by the corruptions of Tiedeede despotism, through the higher 
classes in Italy and France; and has prepared the way, among 
the latter, to that degradation and political abdication of which 
they have furnished a melancholy spectacle during recent years— 
such scepticism is less anti-catholic than is supposed. Jesuitism 
willingly covers it with its mantle, and turns it to account, as 
many examples in contemporary history can vouch; for it 
destroys every manly instinct and every generous aspiration of 
the soul; and Loyola and the Pope have need of souls effemi- 
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nate or extinct. The reaction we speak of is the moral awaken- 
ing and revolt which the vices of the clergy have given rise to 
in the believing portion of the Italian nation,—we mean the 
lower classes, both in the cities and in the country. The spon- 
taneous emancipation of the Italians from the blind credulity 
and mysterious formalism in which they have been painfully 
sunk as in an evil dream, has advanced in an ever-increasing ratio; 
and may be said to have now diffused itself through the whole 
Peninsula, if we except some remote provinces of the kingdom 
of an Pa or some miserable corner of its Capital, where a 
natural tendency tosuperstition, and the abject ignorance in which 
the Bourbon government studiously keeps its unfortunate 
subjects, still concur more than elsewhere to promote the cabal- 
istic traditions and fetishism with which their monks, their priests, 
and even their men of law, have infected every civil and religious 
practice. Further on we will give proofs of what we now assert 
as it regards the present day. As to the past, when the moral 
movement, although commenced, was yet very far from its 
present importance, we may judge of the power it had ac- 
quired in 1831, by the ease and rapidity with which the anti- 
papal insurrection was propagated even in the States of the 
church itself; the union of all classes of citizens, and even of 
many priests and friars in the protest against the Pope’s govern- 
ment, and the hope and favour with which the rest of the Italian 
population regarded that first attempt to enter upon the funda- 
mental question of country, nationality, and public life, in Italy. 

Those who witnessed the events of that period still recall with 
wonder the thrill of unanimous applause which ran through 
every city and every province at the inauguration of the national 
colours, without a single man arising to defend the Holy See; 
and the concourse of the people from the country, headed by 
their parish priests, and carrying their tri-coloured flags, to 
celebrate in their respective townships the festival of liberty. 
Short-lived as were the movements hallowed by these national 
and religious demonstrations, thus substituted for the processions 
of monkish idolatry in the very bosom of Catholicity, by a 
a long believed to be sunk in moral death, they were a 
appy augury of the future of Italy. This tendency in the 
Italian people to throw off the yoke of the old theocracy, and to 
seek a new outlet for its religious instinct,—this progressive 
ae of the lower as well as of the higher classes against the 

apacy,—may also be partially explained if we consider the pro- 
found intellectual. and social revolution operated in the com- 
mencement of the century by the civil code and the republic, 
the abolition of mortmain and other privileges of the clergy 
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and of the noblesse. Through the revolution a great part of that 
inert and brutalized populace, who had lived like animals on the 
threshold of the churches and convents, feeding on the crumbs 
vouchsafed them by priestly opulence, had become active and 
laborious, earning the ws of industry and independence; and 
those who once bent in abject servility before the frowns of 
their haughty nobles were transformed into free proprietors and 
citizens. The impulse given to the division of property by the 
abolition of privileges of entail, and the consequent improve- 
ment of agriculture, ameliorated the moral and material condi- 
tion of the labourer, and placed him in more frequent and 
intimate relation with the bourgeoisie, now risen to a more 
flourishing state by the acquisition of enfranchised property. 
The ancient pond: a with its liberal traditions and its judicial 
conception of civil equality, was re-established in place of 
ecclesiastical and seigneurial feudalism; and with the township 
were revived the Arnaldist traditions, denouncing the impure union 
of the spiritual with the temporal power, and attacking simony, 
the wealth of the clergy, and the absolutism of the Pope, which 
the Council of Trent arbitrarily sanctioned, and the Inquisition 
imposed. Municipal citizenship, thus constituted in our day on 
the basis of common right, had this advantage over the com- 
munal freedom of the middle ages, that it arose simultaneously 
with the great moral fact of the age—the collective sentiment of 
nationality. ‘The democratic idea, which in the ancient Italian 
townships did not extend beyond the boundaries of the city, 
where it was considered as a privilege limited by the imperial 
or pontifical prerogative, has developed itself in the minds of the 
modern Italians in all its inherent force and comprehensiveness, 
founded upon the principle of the imprescriptible right of self- 
government, individual as well as national. While in the Italy of 
the middle ages the Empire and the Church were considered as 
the only source of right, and every franchise was accepted as 
a concession from above; in the Italy of our own day the true 
conception of right, gradually disentangled from the historical 
fiction, has taken root, and grows, in the consciousness of 
the individual dignity and the collective duties of man. The 
empire and the Papacy are now regarded by the nation but 
as facts destitute of moral sanction, and imposed by force alone; 
and the cruelties practised under despotic rule on the suffering 
and bloodstained Peninsula co-operated powerfully with the 
secret work of political societies, in freeing thought from its 
former errors. An intelligent and sensitive people, whose spirit 
three centuries of Austro-Spanish oppression and Jesuitism 
combined had failed to crush, and among whom also the revolu- 
tionary ideas of the times had penetrated, was unlikely again to 
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deceive itself as to the legitimate source of right, or to accept 
as the instruments of God the mercenary troops and military 
commissions of His Holiness, and of the imperial and royal 
sovereigns by whom it was oppressed. The protest of re- 
vived citizenship was therefore irrevocable and universal. The 
Pope and the Emperor were outlawed by the conscience of 
the nation, and the tradition of free thought from Arnaldo 
of Brescia, Cola di Rienzi, Savonarola, Giordano Bruno, 
down to the martyrs of Young Italy, added the weight of ex- 
perience and the authority of the past to the awakened judgment 
of the present. 

Literature and historical science, interrogating more narrowly 
the national records, monuments, and institutions, have traced 
a double series of facts, in their nature opposed and irreconcileably 
struggling with each other, On the one hand we see, amid the 
ruins of pagan Rome, the spiritual absolutism of the Pope, 
and the temporal absolutism of the Emperor, wresting the 
sword of right from the hands of a then barbarous as well as 
corrupted people,—contending, at first, against each other, for 
exclusive dominion, later, combining to suppress the reviving 
freedom of thought, and, finally, bound together in links that 
cannot now be broken without destruction to both. We see the 
fruits of the fatal union in the rise of Jesuitism and the Inqui- 
sition, in the abolition of every ancient franchise, in moral and 
political slavery. We see men of science handed over to 
torture, men of conscience to the auto-da-fé; vice and hypo- 
crisy prostrating men’s souls; the impotence of reason pro- 
claimed as a dogma; Aristotle and the Pope, with the executioner 
for their minister, set up in opposition to truth and evidence ; 
and the lingering death of catholic nations perpetrated by the 
slow poison of imposture. On the other hand, we see the _— 
nature of the Jtalians rising afresh, during the short intervals 
granted it by the contests of these two Powers in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, to all the strong and fruitful activity of free 
life, and developing, by industry and commerce, not the mere 
egoism of personal interests, but the moral grandeur of a civili- 
zation destined to diffuse its influence throughout the world ;—of 
a civilization which, in less than two centuries, explored the 
sources of ancient knowledge, and laid the foundations of 
modern science; preparing, by the voyages of Marco Polo in 
the east, the discoveries of Columbus in the west; inaugurating 
with Dante the political and social mission of poetry; initiating, 
with Arnaldo of Brescia, the protest of morality and freedom of 
conscience; with Della-Porta, Cardano and Telesio, bringing the 
light of observation and experience to aid the progress of reason; 
and, finally, when the overpowering force of the Pope and the 
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Emperor combined had destroyed the last remnant of political 
liberty, avenging the material victory of its oppressors, by send- 
ing forth the giant minds of Galileo and Vico, to bear down, in 
the two great streams of physical and metaphysical discovery, 
the dykes of papal infallibility;—the one by demonstrating the 
motion of the earth, and the other by unfolding the providential 
laws of the history of nations. It was an affirmative catholicism, 
deriving its inspiration from the rational laws of the universe, 
taking the place of the negative catholicism of the Decretals; and 
it was bequeathed as a heritage by these great fathers of modern 
science to the Italians of the present century, that they might 
realize its logical consequences and practical ap lication. 

Nor did the good seed fall on barren soil., While the national 
judgment was yet pondering the incompatibility of the theocratic 
with the civil tradition, and convincing itself that natural science 
and philosophy owed their origin and progress to municipal free- 
dom,—while the struggle against Papacy was bursting forth in 
— manifestations, from the high poetry of Giambattista 

iccolini and Giacomo Leopardi, to the song of the humblest 
workman, from the proclamations of Young Italy to the 
curses of bereaved mothers on condemning priests,—there 
arose a school, which acquired importance from the yet uncer- 
tain state of men’s minds, and which, professing to restore 
Italian nationality, sought for it among elements which were, and 
had ever been, in their very nature, opposed to it. We allude to 
the series of sophisms which, from the bigoted mysticism of 
Silvio Pellico to the passive resignation of Manzoni, were 
summed up in Gioberti’s Utopia of a Pope-regenerator of Italy. 
It was, however, but the logical conclusion of a doctrine, which 
denied every initiative of human will and conscience in the evo- 
lution of the laws of the moral world, that it should be yielded 
up to an arbitrary supernaturalism, the necessary consequence of 
which is the oracle of the papal vicariat. 

When the ideas of Gioberti on the theocratic pre-eminence of 
the Pope over Italy, and hence of Italy over the catholic 
world, were first exposed to the judgment of the public, the 
more cultivated portion of the liberal party,—but little attached 
to formal religion, and in no way catholic,—disdained it as a 
flattering imposture, insinuated by the exiled abbot into the 
Peninsula, to sweeten her cup of servitude, and enamour her of 
her chains. And an outcry was raised against the disguised 
jesuit. Nevertheless, there were elements enough ready to aid 
the Giobertian scheme; some, under sincere illusions ‘of neo- 
catholicism, others from fear of radicalism, and despair of any- 
thing better. A nation does not, with impunity, harbour a 
corrupting principle, a principle of moral re political slavery, 
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for three centuries, in its bosom. One of the most deplorable 
consequences of the complicated oppression by which Pope, 
Jesuits, and foreign rulers so long overwhelmed the country, has 
been to make the Italians scarcely able to believe in, or to see a 
way to the practical realization of their rights, notwithstanding 
the strength of their theoretical convictions. When a people has 
long been taught that the human mind, abandoned to its own 
instincts, falls of necessity into error and sin; that free will and 
moral judgment are worthless, unless humbly subjected to the 
spiritual direction of the confessor; that salvation depends on 
race, and a formalism of religious observances, of which— 

ginning with the language used—the flock can comprehend 
nothing; and, when to the weight of this blind and mys- 
terious authority are added the spiritual terrors of the Holy 
Office, and the more manifest power of foreign conquest, it would 
appear indeed a miracle if that nation should one ,n rekindle a 
spark of the sacred fire in its bosom, and send forth a cry of 
liberty to give the lie to this mass of priestly negations. Even 
when capable of asserting in theory its own life, the habits of 
inertia engendered by this long and. fatal tutelage cause it to 
hesitate at the moment of action. It is precisely this hesitation, 
this disproportion between thought and action, which prevailed 


before 1848, and still prevails, though in a less degree, in all the 
plans and proceedings of the Italians towards their political 
emancipation. It is a feature of their actual character, visible in 
their private as well as in their [ee relations, and which fully 


explains what we are about to describe. Although it was gene- 
rally felt that Italy could never arise in the true strength of 
national life, but upon the ruins of the papal and imperial domi- 
nation, yet the majority were wanting in the collective faith and 
resolution required to break once for all with the organization of 
these powers, by accepting no midway compromise, but attacking 
it at every point. t the moment of trial, their arms, as it 
were, fell from their hands, as if paralyzed by some inevitable 
fatality. 
‘Che giova nelle fata dar di cozzo ?” * 


was the last word of the old Italian liberalism under the weight 
of the double tyranny, and it became the watchword of the neo- 
catholic and moderate school against the popular party, which 
was adverse alike to the church, the empire, and its dependent 
princes in the peninsula. Hopeless of overcoming these mani- 
fold difficulties in open combat, the leaders now came forward 
with their half measures, setting forth that, in the traditions of 





* Dante, “ Divina Commedia,” Canto IX., “ dell’ Inferno.” 
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the Papacy itself, there were elements which could be used as a 
means of withdrawing it from the absolutist league, and bringing 
it back to the cause of liberty. This was the idea of the liberal 
Papacy and neo-guelphism of Vincenzo Gioberti, Rosmini, 
Father Ventura, &c., and became the illusion of the majority of 
the Italians at the time of the appearance of Pius IX. on the 
political stage. It was a conception based upon a twofold 
sophism and a twofold fable, derived from the perversion of 
theology and history. Theologically, Gioberti invented a fanci- 
ful catholicism entirely or greatly at variance with the traditions 
of the Roman Church: ph eee in part, from some of the least 
orthodox and more tolerant doctrines of the ancient Fathers, in 
part from the philosophical tradition of human thought, and in 
part from his own ontological formula; and forming a whole that 
was not only full of contradictions in itself, but equally in con- 
tradiction with the symbol under which he sought to represent 
it. The papal authority forbids any application of human 
reason to the dogmas and mysteries of the faith, even when 
made with the intention of supporting it by rational proofs,* 
and Gioberti with his new formula, odes & the depths of 
theology; the papal symbol rejected, as sacrilege, every inter- 
ference of the laity in the discipline of the Church, and Gioberti 
presumed to reconcile liberty with authority, and civilization 
with the Pontificate. The papal symbol denies the natural right 
of nations in the name of the divine right of monarchs, and 
Gioberti aimed at a right of control in the educated classes over 
arbitrations of governments. Finally, the papal symbol ,substi- 
tutes the material unity of the ecclesiastical hierarchy to the 
moral and spontaneous unity of mankind, and Gioberti aimed at 
the restoration of nationalities on their natural bases, and the 
recognition of a country for the Italians. Historically, neo- 
guelphism attributed to the Papacy a national mission that it had 
never had. Even in the days when municipal liberty sheltered 
itself from the attacks of Henry IV. and Frederick I. under the 
zegis of the Church, and the Keys of St. Peter appeared to be 
the sign of Italian freedom, the idea of politically constituting a 





* The abbot Mastrofini, many years previous to the would-be philosophical 
catholicism of Gioberti, Rosmini, &c., had allowed himself to attempt a mathe- 
matical explanation of the mystery of the Trinity, in his work, “ Metaphysica 
de Deo trino et uno.” The worthy priest, a professor of the exact sciences in 
Rome, believed in all good faith that he had succeeded in proving the reality 
of the Divine Trinity, and had been encouraged in that belief by many prelates 
and theologians; but it was not long before the court of Rome, foreseeing the 
danger of such scholastic researches, prohibited the first volume, already pub- 
lished, of the work of Mastrofini, and forbade the printing of the remainder. 
The pear hical abbot incurred only persecution and disgrace from the im- 
placable authority of the Church. 
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country, an independent Italian nation, was never the true aim of 
either Gregory VII., Alexander III., or Julius II.,—names ren- 
dered popular in the Peninsula by the neo-catholic writers. 
These Popes not only never proposed to themselves any such 
aim, but did even not understand it, and if they had, would not 
have desired it. The two first thought only of regaining the 
investiture of ecclesiastical benefices from the invasion of impe- 
rial feudalism, of purifying the Church from the corruption of the 
seigneurs, and of obtaining for the Papacy a judicial liberty and 
preponderance, as a means of rendering its spiritual power not a 
national, but a cosmopolitan, element; and being themselves 
satisfied with the imperial concessions, all they stipulated to 
obtain at the congresses of Venice and of Constance, in behalf of 
the heroic cities that had fought for them, was limited to some 
miserable half franchises, subject to the dominion of the Empire. 
The last, after having called into Italy one tribe of foreigners 
after another, and by their means oppressed the most illustrious 
of the Italian republics, and the strongest bulwark of nationality 
—Venice, uttered the cry of “ Out with the barbarians!” only 
because they had become obnoxious to himself in his temporal 
ambition; and, during the whole of his stormy pontificate, had 
no other aim than to reconquer the temporal dominions of the 


Church, stifling, in war and executions, the liberty, the 

learning, and the well-being of the municipalities. The moral 

and material decay of the Romagna, which was reduced in the 

following century from a flourishing state of civilization to 

become a refuge for brigands and banditti, began in the reign of 

this very popes” whom contemporary Guelphs hold up to the eyes 
u 


of the deluded population as the type of a liberator. But it was 
inevitable, as it was essential, that the sophism should be trans- 
ferred from the region of abstract theory to the living drama of 
history, in order that experience might convince the nation of 
its sinister consequences, and that the teachings of her great 
men, once the patrimony of a few chosen intellects, and after- 
wards unheeded even by the wisest, might become the very life- 
blood of the whole nation. 

When Pius the IX., partly from a desire for popularity, and 
partly to calm the discontent occasioned by the misgovernment 
of his predecessor, granted the amnesty, and promised a few 
reforms, rendered, in fact, indispensable to the interests of the 
holy see itself, the Giobertian fable assumed the appearance of a 
reality ; and the imagination of the Italians, intoxicated thereby, 
turned a very simple event into a legend of national redemp- 





* Ranke, “ History of the Popes,” Part L,, Book the Fourth. Galeotti, “Oa 
the Temporal Sovereignty of the Popes,” Book the First, p. 94. 
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tion. The debit of Pius IX. produced the effect on men’s 
minds that is usual on the sudden appearance of anything unex- 

ected and unknown; it cone a miracle, and the popular 

ney, naturally inclined to the marvellous, built the most 

igantic fictions upon it. And, indeed, the novelty of a merci- 
fal and liberal Pope did appear as something too extraordinary 
to be explained, otherwise than by the supposition of a miracle. 
Italy believed in the miracle ; and once possessed with that faith, 
there was nothing, however alien to the habits of the Court of 
Rome, that she did not anticipate from Pius 1X. All the ideas 
which the course of time had matured in the mind of the 
nation—liberty of thought, representative government, national 
unity and independence, religious reform, the separation of the 
temporal from the spiritual power—she began to hope for, not 
from the worn-out office of the pontificate, but from the provi- 
dential man, and all this was expressed in the significant cry of 
the Roman people, “ Viva Pio LX. solo!”* 'The weak and be- 
wildered Pontiff who, until that day, had conceived no other 


mission than that of jesuitizing, in partibus infidelium, some poor 
tribe of ignorant nomades, was much perplexed now to defend 
himself from the new mission which he found had been, uncon- 
sciously to himself, attributed to him by the people. It was of 
no avail. The people persisted in their work of un-catholiciz- 


ing the Pope while idolizing him; and they idolized him pre- 
cisely because they imagined him to be a humanitarian, that is, 
an un-catholic Pope, or, at least, un-catholic in the Roman 
sense of the word. This was the natural result of the free 
manifestation of the national life; but that life was in direct 
contradiction with the laws of the Church, and with the inte- 
rests of the — Court. That Court fully perceived it from the 
beginning, and conspired with Austriat to lead back the flock 
of the faithful into the right path; and Pius the Ninth himself, 
in conformity with the orthodox doctrine, and notwithstanding 
the fascinations of popular applause, soon felt the necessity of 
— against the ideas and aspirations of the country. This 

e did many times, both privately and publicly, but the people 
were intoxicated, and did not understand him. Hence the 
Encyclica of the 4th October, 1847, in which he angrily reproved 
those who turned towards him as the regenerator of ‘ita , and his 





: ¢ Farini, * Storia dello Stato Romano.” 

+ The Italian papers published in the summer of 1848, during the heat of the 
Lombard war, a letter in cipher from cardinal Soglia, then secretary of state, 
to Monsignor Viale Prela, apostolic nuncio at Vienna, in which the Court of 
Rome professed itself _ the war, friendly to Austria, and contrary to the 
decisions of the Assemb 


} Allocution held in the secret consistory: of cardinals, 4th October, 1847. 
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repeated refusals of the request of a Constitution* passed un- 
heeded. It was pretended that it was not the soul of Pius IX. 
that spoke, but the influence of his Court which dictated those 
protests; and the people continued to shout, “ Viva [Italia e 
Pio LX. solo!” 

But, on the 29th of April, 1848, when the war of independ- 
ence threatened to deliver the Peninsula from foreign conquest, 
the new and more explicit words of the Head of Catholicit 
left no longer any doubt of the difference between that ‘vbich 
the Pope himself willed, and that which the nation expected 
from him. The Italians owe it chiefly to the Pope himself, in 
his Allocution of the 29th April, that they have had their eyes 
opened to the reality, and have been taught to call things by their 
right names, and to act accordingly. 

It being now clearly recognised, not only by the observations 
of philosophers, but by the living and immediate experience of 
a whole people, that Papacy and nationality, catholicism and 
liberty, were incompatible with each other, the people them- 
selves, with admirable discernment and good sense, deduced 
from this truth its natural and logical consequences. They 
substituted the name of God and their own name for the 
— symbol; the Italian flag for the faithless Keys of St. 

eter; faith in a religion of their own rights and duties for 
faith in the lying miracles of the priesthood. They fought 
alone and unaided in Rome and Venice, and in a hundred other 
cities, against the collective forces of European reaction, and 
raised up in the face of the victories of its oppressors a new tra- 
dition of life for the future Italy—the republican symbol in 
Rome. Thus they sowed the first seeds of religious and social 
freedom, in the seat of that very authority which had been the 
basis of universal despotism. 

Jesuitized sceptics, and sceptical Jesuits, have in vain de- 
stroyed the outward form of this new moral fact, which arose in 
the bosom of the people. Despite their arts, the Pope, who, after 
refusing to make war on his Croat brethren, turned the arms of 
four Powers against his own children, and re-entered the Apostolic 
See between the cannon and the scaffold, has done more to ruin 





* Memorable were the words spoken by Pius IX. to the people on the 10th 
of February, 1848. An immense multitude of citizens had gathered together, in 
the Piazza of the Quirinal, to thank him for the celebrated proclamation in 
which he had blessed Italy. He took the opportunity to oul his mind as to 
the repeated requests of the people for a representative government, and from 
the balcony of the palace of Monte Cavallo he shouted forth to the Romans, 
that there were certain demands contrary to the institutions of the Holy Church, 
to which he could not, ought not, and would not consent. The concession of 
the Statute of the Constitution was afterwards forced upon him by the French 
Revolution, and by the progress of events in Italy. 
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his own religion, and to inspire a more rational and humanitarian 
faith in the Italian nation, than had been achieved by all her 
prophets of liberty. 
taly, since 1848, is no longer dans les liens de la 
Théologie, as Victor Cousin said, with reason, of the Italy of 
fifteen or twenty years ago. The political neo-catholicism of 
Gioberti was condemned without appeal by the history of the 
Roman Revolution; and its author has himself, in these latter 
ears, recanted his own palinody in a work, “On the Civil 
Re eneration of Italy,”* wherein, though he falls into new con- 
cutie, which we shall not stop to consider, he at least 
makes this reparation to his country, that he declares himself 
entirely undeceived, and convinced of his error, in attributing a 
progressive and national vitality to the Papacy. The other 
writers, who formerly treated this theme in the same spirit, are 
impotently silent; and the worthier among the priesthood, who 
had looked to a legal reform to be spontaneously effected in the 
bosom of the Church, have now withdrawn, discouraged at the 
opprobrium of its Head and the vices of its members. The same 
may be said of the abbot Rosmini, a priest and philosopher of 
great reputation in Italy for learning and virtue, who, in a work 
we have quoted at the commencement of this article, aims at 
recommending the spiritual purification and better discipline of 
the Church, by changing the mode of electing bishops, by allow- 
ing the laity to intervene in their election, and giving ig! oy 
more general knowledge and influence in religious affairs. He also 
recommends that the explanation of the ritual should be facili 
tated by the use of the vulgar tongue, and that the education of 
the clergy should be brought more into harmony with the living 
spirit and civilization of the age. Since 1848, he has not 
uttered a word, and, even then, he foretold the incompetence of 
the Infallible See to reanimate its own adherents, and foresaw the 
inevitable intervention of extraordinary remedies. ‘“ The tre- 
mendous decree of Divine Providence,” exclaimed he, speaking of 
the immensity of the evils by which the Church is infected, “ is 
no lounger hidden in darkness, no longer only to be foreseen ; it has 
begun, and is heard in many parts of Europe and the world. The 
peoples, yea, the peoples, are the rod of chastisement employed by 
Providence.” t thus, by the confession of her own ministers, the 


Church has no longer any vital power of regeneration within 
itself. It is not from the recesses of her own infallibility, but 
from without, from the sanction and living conscience of the 
people, that health is to come; and the catholic Church, like 





* «Del Rinnovamento Civile d'Italia.” Per Vincenzo Gioberti. Parigi, 1851. 
t Delle cinque piaghe della Chiesa. Cap. IV. p. 177. 
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every other sect, is but a transitory form of the progressive and 
inevitable evolution of the universal mind, of the inward religion 
of humanity. 

Such are the necessary consequences of the appeal made by 
the neo-catholic philosophers to the reason and conscience of 
mankind, in the attempt at religious reform; an attempt which 
they still coupled with professions of orthodoxy and acceptance 
of the pope’s infallibility, as expressed in their writings. The 
Court of Rome, ever more logical in the estimate of its own 
interests than are such partisans and counsellors, has placed the 
books of Gioberti, Rosmini, and the rest, in the Index; and 
following the course of all sects that seek to remain exclusive 
and stationary, preferred the support of material force, to the 
liberal suggestions of the above-named writers. 

Under this experience,—which, in fact, is but a confirmation 
of the axiom, that the principle of absolute authority cannot asso- 
ciate with that of liberty without working thereby its own de- 
struction, and that the Pope cannot admit a political and 
moral control, without ceasing to be Pope,—we must con- 
sider —Tommaseo’s last work, “ Rome and the World,” also 
wholly inconclusive, though dictated by the ex-triumvir of Venice 
with the best intentions. Tommaseo is a layman, a man of 
letters, a patriot, a Christian in his creed, a man of progress in 
his aspirations. He, too, pretends to reconcile all these fine 
things with papal orthodoxy, which he professes to respect, attri- 
buting, with the sophistry common to the neo-catholics, all the 
good that mankind has known, whether from the pure doctrines 
of Christianity or from its civilizing power, to the Popes. In 
this same book, which very inadequately corresponds to its title, 
the author undertakes to point out the defects of the catholic 
Church: like Rosmini, he attributes them to the influences 
of its worldly interests, to the subjection of its bishops to the 
secular power, to the want of learning among the clergy, and so 
on; and refers all these evils ultimately to the state of de- 
pendence in which, under the pretence of making the sovereign 
independent, the Pontiff is placed, by the possession of a 
temporal estate. Wherefore, Tommaseo suggests, as a remedy, 
that the Pope should relinquish all political dominion, in order 
to return to a more efficacious exercise of spiritual power, and, 
together with the bishops, resume the religious education and 
the moral guidance of mankind. But without adverting to the 
impossibility of such a remedy being willingly adopted by the 
Roman See and catholic clergy, or admitted by the secular 
princes, it falls to the ground before the one great fact—that the 
men of this generation have taught the Pope and the bishops 
what is the true mission that religion is now required to fulfil, 
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and ‘no longer need their guidance in a way in which they 
have learnt to walk by themselves. Nor are there any indi- 
cations which might lead us to suppose that if the Pope 
were deprived of his temporal power, and of the protection 
of armies, he would arise as the spiritual arbiter of the 
moral world. But enough of Tommaseo’s book, which, like 
the others of its class, has already had the twofold misfortune 
of being condemned by the sacred congregation of the Index, 
and unfavourably received by public opinion. 

In Italy public opinion has far outstripped the limits of papal 
orthodoxy, even in the purely moral and metaphysical points of 
the catholic system. The Papacy is not only rejected as an 
obstacle, in its political organization, to the rising of nationality; 
but it would be no longer recognised as a necessary guide 
of consciences, even were it cleansed from its actual tur- 
pitude. The desire of Rosmini and Tommaseo for a reform in 
the discipline of the Church, which would leave untouched the 
individual primacy of the Pope, and the dogmas of the Church’s 
theological tradition, is not the desire of the nation—viz., of the 
thinking and active part of the nation. Those who come under 
this head do not ask for mere reform, but for absolute freedom 
of conscience: are not neo-catholics, but—if we may so express 
ourselves—humanitarians. ‘They know full well, that nothing 
solid or lasting can be brought about in the way of national 
emancipation by a mere modification of the external arrange- 
ments of the Church, while the principle on which the whole 
fabric is based is left untouched. They see and reject the 
absurdity of attempting to maintain the respect for papal 
theology, yet at the same time to destroy its legitimate conse- 
quences, its practical application. Ifthe Pope is to be accepted 
as the necessary interpreter and guardian of the Revelation and 
the Law of God, in him ought also to be recognised the only 
authority to dispose of both spiritual and temporal goods—of 
Heaven and Earth; and all interference of men in Church and 
State is a work of mischief, of sin, of the devil. But if we 
admit the human mind to be the spring of social development, 
if we admit that mankind may progressively extend their 
knowledge of eternal truth, and hence may expand and revive 
the religious formula in which it has been hitherto circum- 
scribed, then the papal ministry and the whole theological edifice 
that upholds it, cease to have any value. On this subject, 
the people in Rome and in Turin, when they were able freely 
to manifest their real opinions, showed themselves more conse: 

uent than certain philosophers. In Rome, when Pius IX. sent 
rom Gaeta the Bull of Excommunication against those who were 
about to take part in the elections of deputies for the Constituent 
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Assembly, in the autumn of 1849, the people tore the act of the 
Pope’s spiritual authority, and cried out, Viva gli scomunicati— 
300,000 electors in a population of little more than 2,500,000 
inhabitants, replied with their independent suffrage to the 
menace and malediction of the Pope. This can hardly be called 
the act of catholics. For the last four years, in the Roman States, 
in Tuscany, in Lombardy, men ofall classeshave continued to face 
the persecutions of the governments, and the thunders of the 
Vatican, and to protest, as they may, against the dominant 
Church. The more virtuous among the ecclesiastics conspire in 
the name of their country, and of humanity, against the des- 
potism of the existing governments, although they know that, 
from the time of Clement XIII, a Bull, which is renewed b 
each successive pontiff, excommunicates and condemns to death 
—body and soul—all those who belong to secret societies. 
Grioli, a parish priest, Massoli, a canonico, Grazioli, the curate 
of Revere, all of whom were hung at Mantua, within the last 
two years, were exemplary in their sacerdotal duties. They 
died, blessing the people and their future country, with an im- 
mortal faith glowing in their souls, which assuredly was not faith 
in a Pope who had desecrated them while sanctioning the act of 
their foreign executioners. 

During the contest between the Sardinian Government and 
the Pope, on occasion of the abolition of certain privileges of 
the celinniaal forum, while priests and friars were joining in a 
chorus of anathemas, the municipal Councils, interpreting the 
desires of the people, encouraged the ministers and the Cham- 
bers, by petitions and demonstrations; and no sooner was the 
law passed, than statues were raised to the Minister Siccardi, its 
author. And last year (1852), the great majority of the muni- 
cipalities and the associations of the working classes sent 
petitions, signed by thousands, to the parliament, for the state- 
appropriation of ecclesiastical property (incameramento dei beni 
ecclesiastici). The Piedmontese Government has not had courage 
to respond to the public petition; but the petition was solemn, and 
the desire universal. Neither is thiscatholicism! And let it be 
observed, that Piedmont has, till within the last five years, been 
domineered over, educated, and nurtured by Jesuits. This is 
what we have to say of the cities, and it applies to every class. 
In the country, and among the peasantry, if the antagonism to 
the priests is not so rife, and the moral wants not so much felt, 
as among the inhabitants of the towns, the fault lies in the igno- 
rance and neglect to which the country people, as a race apart, 
have been more or less abandoned. A proof, however, that all 
fanaticism for the Pope is extinct among them also, may be 
found in this fact: that in 1849, when the Pope and his Court fled 
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to Gaeta, and from thence set every agency at work to excite a 
brigandage against the Republic, none of the provinces of the 
Roman states answered to the appeal, with the exception of a 
few obscure villages of the province of Ascoli, situated on the 
Neapolitan frontier, and even there they could not collect above 
five or six hundred vagabonds, gained over chiefly by money 
sent from Naples. And in Naples itself—the city of the miracle 
of St. Januarius—when Pius [X. was there, and the king pro- 
ceeded to the crusade against the Roman people, no one cried, 
Viva il Papa! 

From general facts, therefore, as well as from all these par- 
ticulars, we feel ourselves authorized to affirm, that Italy is no 
longer catholic in her belief—that, if there are still many who 
continue so in name, it is chiefly from an external necessity, and 
from habit and ignorance in the case of the poorer and uneducated 
classes, especially the women,—“ persons (we quote from Ausonio 
Franchi) who know hardly as much about religion as they have 
learnt to say by rote from the catechism and the priest.” But 
admitting that the ancient belief is renounced in Italy, that 
the religious foundations of the old social structure are de- 
stroyed, what have we to look to for the future? What 
faculties, what traditions, what dynamic and constructive forces, 
will be left, wherewith to evoke, from the ruins of the past, 
the harmony of a new civilised world? This is the question 
to which we will dedicate our few last pages, not pre- 
tending to enter fully into all its bearings —to do so would 
require a volume—but to touch on the most important points, 
and hint at certain inferences relative to a subject which we 
recommend to the study of thinking men, as one that is 
important not only to the future state of the Italian Peninsula, 
but also to the interests of the whole Christian world. 

The ministers of the Established Church, the members of the 
Evangelical Society, and of the various protestant sects—men 
highly respectable, but inapt to comprehend that the human 
mind might follow a path differing from that traced for it by the 
authority of their several Creeds—do not conceive that in Italy, 
and in other Catholic countries, if once the papal yoke were 
thrown off, anything better could be accomplished than to sub- 
stitute in its place some one or other of their reformed Churches. 
We will briefly state our opinion as to the possibility of such a 
substitution as regards Italy. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the struggle against 
the papal encroachments raged through the Peninsula. The 
barons and the municipalities defended, sword in hand, their 
privileges and their enfranchisements against the armies of the 
Church. Both appealed from the arbitrary will of the Pope to 
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the authority of the Council. Francesco Sforza, in the possession 
of lands over which the Court of Rome claimed titles of 
supreme dominion, wrote at the head of all his acts and letters, 
“Ex Girifalco* nostro Firmiano, invito Petro et Paolo,” and 
corroborated his own sovereignty by the decisions of the Council 
of Basle against the Pontiff. Rebellions and conspiracies con- 
tinued rife in all the cities of the ecclesiastical States, and in 
Rome itself. The Guelphic town of Bologna rebelled four times 
in a few years against the papal Legates. Marzia Ordelaffi 
heroically resisted the soldiers of the Pope, in the fortress of 
Cesena. The name of the generous, but unfortunate Stefano 
Porcari, who was put to death by the minions of Nicholas V., for 
having attempted to restore liberty in Rome, has become illus- 
trious. Soon after, on the death of Julius IL, Pompeo Colonna, 
bishop of Rieti, when calling upon the Roman people to seize their 
rights, compares the government of the Popes to that of the 
Mamelukes, and calls the servitude of the Romans “ more shame- 
ful than that of the peoples of Egypt and Soria.”+ In Florence, 
in Venice, and in many other towns, nobles and plebeians 
responded with indifference and contempt to the repeated Inter- 
dicts and Excommunications of the Pope, and allowed priests 
and monks to depart in procession from out the walls of their 
cities without any sign of emotion.{ Savonarola after his death 
became the patron saint of the lower classes throughout the 
greater part of the Italian provinces; and with the more edu- 
cated, Plato had dethroned Isidorus.§ In those times Italy, as 
the nation of Europe the most advanced in civilization, was also 
the first to protest against the catholic theology. And yet the 
Reformation took very little hold of it. Historians have sought 
to explain this non-success of the Reformation in Italy, by attri- 
buting it to combinations of policy, to the league of the Pope, 





* The place of his residence. 

T Guicciardini, ‘“ Storia d’Italia,” vol. v. lib. 9. 

t Julius IL, in order to take back from the Venetians some lands in Romagna, 
which had spontaneously gone over to them, planned the league of Cambrai— 
excited against them all the catholic Powers—then excommunicated them in the 
most horrible terms, declaring them to have lost every right, public and private, 
to property, to sovereignty, &c., to be guilty of high treason, infidels, heathens, 
gangrenous limbs of the Church: and all this for a question of territory; or 
worse still, to maintain an usurpation of the Church over the rights of peoples. 
The Venetian senate severely prohibited the introduction of the pontifical Bull 
into the States of the Republic. They appealed to God, and to the future 
= Council. The excommunication of the — and of the government of 

enice, which was the immediate consequence, did not terrify either the one or 
the other. Many priests and monks left the city in dismay. Their departure 
was only a cause of public mirth. 

§ Isidorus Mercator, the celebrated compiler of the Decretals. 
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with the Emperor, the formidable power of Charles V., &c. Un- 
doubtedly, these causes have added no slight weight in repressing 
the attempts at a religious revolution in the Peninsula: but they 
were able to do so chiefly because that same revolution, as pro- 
posed by the German reformers, had not found in the Italian 
mind a soil adapted to its peculiar growth, And this will 
oon natural, if we compare the intellectual and moral state of 
the latter with that of the nations who followed the doctrines 
of protestantism. Doubtless, the Pope—as typified by 
the mighty ambition of the monk Hildebrand—had become a 
broken Idol for Italy. The very vices of the papal Court, the 
increase of anind dvillosion, the literary and popular satires 
against the clergy so generally diffused during two centuries, 
served to dispel the halo that had surrounded the Divinity of the 
Vatican. The Guelph party, as a religious party, was little more 
than an archeological record. Nevertheless—although the cri- 
tical spirit of an advanced culture had attacked the sacerdotal 
office in its morality and practices, and Catholicism, as a politico- 
ecclesiastical institution, was undermined on all sides — the 
thoughts and feelings of the Italians were yet inspired and 
directed in all their manifestations by a kind of theoretical 
catholicism, of universal reasoning, that made them averse 
to the minute divisions, to the dry and isolated forms of 
the protestant worship. In Germany, and in other northern 
countries, the mind—more concentrated in itself, and not yet 
partaking of the same social knowledge and activity which had 
placed the Italian mind in more direct communication with all 
the various phases of the moral world, from the remotest ages 
down to the present times, and with all the regions of the 
material world—naturally adhered with more implicit faith, and 
with greater austerity, to the Christian traditions, and conse- 
quently considered religion as of an exclusively inward import- 
ance, a merely individual and hidden relation between God and 
man. In Italy, on the contrary, the religious feeling had deve- 
loped itself in more palpable social forms, beautifying with its 
inspirations the arts, institutions, and public functions, and 
rendering itself the mainspring of all civil action within or with- 
out the country; thus iaie a synthesis which, from 
Rome as its centre, spread its rays throughout the world. It is 
precisely this conception of the converging of all things to unity 
—universitas, universalitas—which constituted the fundamental 
character of the feeling and civilization of Italy in the Middle 
Ages; which inspired their religion, their philosophy, their 
— their poetry, their art, their very commercial system. 

rom the “ Divina Commedia” and the “ Monarchia” of the 


great Poet, down to the sublime and universal harmony embodied 
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in the works of Raphael and Michelangiolo, the Italians wor- 
shipped the same Ideal. And during the interval that elapsed 
between the former and the latter, the introduction of the studies 
and traditions of the Greco-Latin philosophy, literature and art, 
only helped to strengthen this catholic conviction, raising it to 
the proportions of a truly humanitarian catholicism, in which 
every element, every idea, every form of the true, of the beau- 
tiful, of the good, wrought out by the genius of mankind, 
through the whole course of history, whether derived from a 
heathen or a Christian epoch, seemed to find its proper place, 
and to conciliate theology with philosophy. In this sense, 
Plato and Jesus Christ completed one another: Christian 
art rose to perfection under the influence of Grecian beauty; 
and from the groves of the Medici and Rucellai, and the halls 
of the Vatican, arose the conception of a synthesis that would 
embrace the whole world. This it was that led Columbus on, 
when boldly steering across the ocean, towards an unknown 
goal: he yearned to catholicise the Continent which he had 
divined. e whole of Italy, preoccupied by this civilizing 
mission, forgot in it her own interests; and while thus enriching 
Europe and the world with the works of her genius, she laid 
unall open to the sword with which other nations, after reaping 
all her fruits, pierced her to the heart. 

To break the spell of that synthesis, to shrink from that uni- 
versal mission into the narrow limits of protestantism, from the 
glorious and immortal loveliness of her arts, of her literature, of 
her monuments, to the dreary asceticism of the reformed wor- 
ship, was for her both an intellectual and moral impossibility. 
Therefore, the Reformation was not popular in Italy, from the 
moment it manifested, in all their gloominess, its practical con- 
sequences, and its unattractive forms. The religious type 
towards which Italy aspired in throwing off the yoke of popery 
was, like her conception of the beautiful, a type of harmony, of 
unity, of concord between the heavenly city and the earthly 
city—between God and the progressive development of nature 
and humanity,—a type which far surpassed the form and doc- 
trines of the reformed Churches. In fact, with the exception 
of a few humble and timid spirits, all the great minds which 
in that century devoted their attention to the religious question 
in Italy, followed neither Luther nor Calvin, but, first in the con- 
ferences of Vicenza,* then in their various places of exile, laid 
the foundations of a system of universal investigation, which, 
having been assumed by Faustus Socinus, was instilled, by the 
sect which he founded, into modern philosophy. And it is in 
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the grand and universal character of this system—in the reason- 
ing which follows out, without any preconceived ideas, the 
spontaneous manifestations of the laws of nature and humanity, 
to harmonize with them evermore, through the medium of 
science and liberty. the institutions and collective tendencies of 
nations—that we think the chief element of the Italian genius 
exists. This reasoning avoids the dogmatic pretensions of theo- 
logical abstruseness, repels the dry negations of sceptical philo- 
sophy, and seeks the exact and progressive proportion between 
the reality of things and the conceptions of mind. Let us 
examine the works of those great men who in Italy followed out 
the various branches of natural and metaphysical sciences: let 
us consider the progress of their minds, hardly yet free from 
their scholastic leading-strings—from the @ priort method of a 
corrupted Aristotelism, which influenced all philosophical studies. 
We shall see them following two paths, which, starting from two 
opposite points, tended to the same end, namely, to draw to- 
gether and conciliate the two elements of knowledge: the real 
and the ideal—ontology and logic, in order to deduce a prac- 
tical and active result. We see Bernardino Telesio, Tartaglia, 
Cardano, Della Porta, and later, the great Galileo, striving to 
apply, with simplicity and exactness, the functions of the mind 
to natural facts, divesting their judgments of all prejudice, and, 
with a rational method, opening the road to the discoveries of 
modern philosophers, to the clearer perception of the identity 
between the laws of the intellect and those of the outward world. 
Hence, the human mind purified of its errors, becomes the reflex, 
the mirror, the very form of the universe. Giordano Bruno, 
Campanella, Vico, and others, applied the same method to 
their contemplation of the spiritual world, and were led 
to the conclusion of a real identity between the infinite and the 
finite, between unity and multiplicity, between the universal 
intelligence which informs the whgle, and the particular intel- 
ligence which progressively discovers and conforms to its laws. 
Their metaphysics, therefore, led the way to the truths of posi- 
tive science, to the philosophy of history, to the appliances and 
developments of civilization, and tend to put an end to the 
apparent antagonism between Heaven and Earth, between theo- 
logy and science, between religion and practical life. This ten- 
dency of the Italian mind was manifested not alone in the 
solitary working of privileged intellects; it was the very animat- 
ing spirit of all the national works. A careful consideration of 
this civil-religious synthesis of the poetry, the art, and the 
politics of Italy in the brighter days of its freedom, before moral 
corruption had laid open the way to foreign oppression, will be 
sufficient to prove this. The comments on Dante’s poem publicly 
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given after his death in the Cathedral of Florence; the political 
meetings of citizens, held in Churches, the fine arts popularly 
worshipped as a symbol of immortality, the harmonizing of the 
Classical with the Christian element in the monumental architec- 
ture of that epoch, were so many manifestations of the same ten- 
dency in the specific character of the Latin-Italic race. Christian 
spiritualism was tempered by the influence of the Pythagorean 
and Hellenic traditions. It was held that through the exercise 
of patriotic virtues, through the progress of civic life, worked out 
in the sacred laws of the Republic, man could rise to God. This 
was, what modern Italians invoke, a truly Civil Religion. 

The philosophical Idea of Italy has remained in a germinal 
state in the works of her writers, and in the traditions of her 
free municipalities. The political dismemberment of the Penin- 
sula, the catholic reaction, and the foreign invasion, have sup- 
pressed every attempt to cultivate and give it moral and practical 
efficacy. But we are convinced that the profound susceptibilities 
and energies which Providence awards to the genius of a nation, 
may be smothered awhile, but not totally extinguished by exter- 
nal causes; and that they must, in.due season, regain thcir 
power of action, and pursue their course, fulfilling the mission 
which, in the irresistible movement of nations, will fall to them. 
It is not, it cannot be, without interest to the future destinies of 
mankind, that Nature should have endowed the Italian mind 
with peculiar faculties and qualities, prompting them, three cen- 
turies ago, to sow the first seeds of a work which, notwithstand- 
ing the general progress of civilization, has never yet been pro- 
perly developed by other nations. Those seeds still exist in the 
depths of the Italian mind as a latent power that asks for action. 
The Italians feel it instinctively; hence the ardour with 
which they pursue this noble work; hence the deep, though yet 
undefined, faith, for which they lay down their lives. Even 
those very men who believe they are merely agitating a political 
——— have, unconsciously, a higher aspiration in their hearts. 
Their endeavours all tend to a new and grander reconstruction 
of the religious and civil elements of society. 

There are three nations in Europe that have achieved great 
things, since all national life ceased to operate in Italy: Eng- 
land, Germany, and France. For ourselves, as political liberty 
and religious reform gradually established a sound founda- 
tion for our activity and our individual independence, we de- 
voted all our powers with so much energy and perseverance 
to the furtherance of industry, commerce, natural science, and 
mechanic art, that no other nation in the world can now dispute 
our superiority on these grounds. Assisted by our geographical 
Position, surrounded by the sea, and incited by a gencrous 
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instinct of carrying civilization with our conquests, we are found- 
ing nations for the spread of liberty and human culture in 
countries which not long ago were traversed only by the savage. 
Our race and our language have penetrated into the remotest 
regions, everywhere changing the face of the earth by fruitful 
improvements. But if, from all this outward work of material 
life, we turn to the examination of our interior life, and consider 
what is the measure of spiritual development amongst us, we 
cannot but be forcibly struck with the discrepancy between 
these two spheres of our existence. We are much less given to 
the inward investigations of philosophy—to all that is abstract 
and universal—than to empirical observations and practical con- 
clusions; and as for what concerns the quiet of our consciences, 
we are satisfied to rest in the narrow limits of our Creeds. In 
fact, whilst, as regards our moral life, an inane formality checks 
every sympathetic expansion of thought, and makes us loth to 
enter with mind and heart into the general developments of 
mankind in its onward course, so, as regards our political rela- 
tions, the utilitarian spirit of the moment exercises a baneful 
influence, which forbids our raising to its highest aim our civil 
propaganda. 

In Germany, the disproportion between the two above- 
mentioned elements is felt through a contrary effect. There 
the absorption of thought in inward speculations, the almost 
exclusive devotion of intelligence to abstract reasoning, has led 
in a certain degree to the neglect of social interests. “There the 
philosophical spirit excludes the habit of bringing its meta- 
physical theories to a practical result, and renders the mind 
unfit for action. Whilst criticism has overleaped every barrier 
of conventional form and authority, political existence and 
social relations are still under the a ane dominion of histo- 
rical right and the tradition of the Holy Roman Empire. In 
France, the facile and communicative spirit of her ple has 
translated every idea into popular lang ; but bis from a 
superficial conception which could not offer a solid basis on 
which to found a new order of things. In philosophy and in 
politics they had passed from one revolution to another, until 
faith was blighted, the moral world without rule or , and 
the material world a prey to the cupidity of individu s and to 
the corruption of power. Now the great work of the future, the 
— want of rising generations, is a re-organization, on a more 

armonious scale, of the various elements of progress at present 


scattered among the nations. It is necessary that the positive 
tendencies of England, the abstract speculation of Germany, the 
democratic spirit of France, should together grow into a philo- 
sophical principle more vast, more comprehensive, more capable 
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of promoting in due proportions the natural development of the 
human powers. We look forward to the time when there 
shall exist a true harmony between the inward and outward 
life of man. 

Italy, in the middle ages, foresaw the want of this unity, and 
thought to realize it in the Papacy. Papacy is effete, and Italy 
must enter with the rest of the nations on the progress towards 
atrue and living unity. The Rome of the Popes must become 
the Rome of a free and advancing people. Such is the future 
which the philosophical laws of its history have in store for it. 

We shall conclude this paper with an exhortation which the 
work above cited, of Ausonio Franchi, has suggested to us, and 
which we address to the more enlightened minds of the Penin- 
sula. We would impress upon them that, however useful the 
criticism of the dominant theology may be in eradicating the last 
prejudices, this is neither the only nor the most important work 
that the Age requires. The tendencies of the people to reject 
the papal Church are too decided to require long arguments to 
convince them of its absurdity. ‘The thing above all others 
desirable is to study the more positive and constructive part of 
the subject,—the ideas, the faith, and the institutions, which, on 
the dissolution of the old edifice, must organize and cement the 
new. We desire to see the educated intellect of the Italians, 
and of all others who, throughout Europe, dedicate themselves 
to the same religious, philosophical, and social problems, co- 
operate earnestly in this research. A series of investigations, 
which, from the traditions of the past, and the new data yielded 
by the progressive activity of nations, should trace out the 
special aptitudes of each, and their collective interests and 
duties, would constitute invaluable materials wherewith to carry 
out the desired synthesis. And we earnestly recommend the 
Italians, for their part, carefully to examine, from that point of 
view, the deposit of their intellectual wealth, and to interrogate 
the glorious inspirations of their ancestors. 











Art. I].—Tse Procress or Fiction as AN Art. 


. Scriptores Erotict Greci—Heliodorus of Tricca. 
. Romances of Chivalry—Amadis of Gaul. 
. The Novels of Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett. 


Works of Mrs. Radcliffe, Miss Austin, and Miss Burney. 
The Waverley Novels. 


5. Basil: a Tale of Modern Life. By W. Wilkie Collins. 1852. 


. Daisy Burns. By Julia Kavanagh. Bentley. 


7. Hypatia; or, New Foes with an Old Face. By the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley. Republished from “ Fraser’s Magazine.” 
1853. 


6 E tout temps,” says an old French writer, “il y a eu des 

D hommes qui ont esté diligens d’escrire et mettre en 
lumiére des choses vaines. Ce qui plus les y a conviez est, que 
ils scavoient que leur labeurs seroient agréables 4 ceux de leurs 
siecles, dont la pluspart a toujours aimé la vanité comme le 
poisson fait eau.” The “choses vaines” which so affronted 
the stern La Noue, and provoked this contemptuous opinion, 
were no other than the popular romances which, in his day, 
counted their scores of readers as eager as the thousands who 
now gasp for Mr. James’s “ last,” or the new number of “ Bleak 
House.” Our indignant author grows eloquent in his abuse, 
and pathetic in his lamentations over the frivolous tastes of 
mankind. But when did reformer ever win aught but ignominy? 
Hear the melancholy sequel;—* Si quelqu’un les eust voulu 
blasmer, on luy eust craché au visage !” 

The persecuting propensities of mankind have been enlisted 
in so many a strange cause, that possibly even this might have 
been turned to good account in skilful hands; but the preacher 
of a crusade against stories and story-tellers is decidedly un- 
fortunate in his choice of a “cry ;” and should he find out his 
mistake by means of the unpleasant rebuff above mentioned, we 
can only say that he deserves it for his pains. The love of 
fiction is so strong and universal a passion, that it may be called 
a natural instinct of the human mind. We find it among all 
nations, and in all ages; it is almost the only intellectual tie 
between barbarous and civilized man. Minstrel’s song and 
sage’s apologue were the first media through which the many 
learnt the higher thoughts of the few. We find the “ Iliad” the 
foundation of Greek literature; and the “ Fables of Bidpai” are 
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the earliest known offspring of the Indian mind. Fable and 
tale catch and rivet the attention of the untaught man, whose 
half awakened intellect refuses to grasp ideas conveyed in a form 
less tangible and dramatic. When Jotham sought to rouse the 
men of Shechem, he lifted up his voice, and spake—not a 
tedious harangue, or a lengthy pew of his wrongs—but a 

ithy allegorical story: nor would the eloquence of Demosthenes 
bass answered his purpose half so well as that short parable of 
the prudent trees and the fair-spoken bramble. In the infancy 
of literature it is the bard or minstrel who first rouses the 

opular mind to a perception of the unseen world of thought. 
Fable and story-book are ever the favourite nursery teachers as 
well of nations as of children; and although both the one and the 
other may outgrow the simple tales which were the delight of 
their youth, the taste, the craving for fiction in some form, re- 
mains unabated when childish things have been long since put 
aside. None are too wise, none too foolish, to enjoy keenly the 
art which clothes imaginary beings with the garb of every-day 
humanity; no one is so insensible as to be wholly unmoved and 
uninterested by the joys and sorrows; the hopes and struggles of 
characters for whom his human sympathies have been awakened, 
and the highest mind gratefully turns from the prose of actual 
life to the brighter world of fancy. Bruce used to beguile the 
weary hours of exile by reading some stirring romance to his 
followers; and when Chaucer could not sleep, he had recourse 
to the same remedy “to rede and drive the night away” (he does 
not tell us what those who follow his example will be apt to 
suspect, that he found it an excellent sleeping draught). Every- 
body knows the verdict Dr. Johnson pronounced on the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield ;”and De Foe and Swift, both voluminous writers, 
are, and will be, remembered chiefly as the authors of the most 
perennially popular stories in the language. Who has not read 
“Gulliver’s Travels” and “ Robinson Crusoe”? But how many 
have ever opened, even if they should chance to have heard 
of, “The political History of the Devil,” or the “ Drapier’s 
Letters”? 

It has been the tendency of modern writers of fiction to restrict 
themselves more and more to the actual and the possible; and 
our taste would be offended were they greatly to overstep these 
limitations, for a.scientific, and somewhat sceptical age, has no 
longer the power of believing in the marvels which delighted our 
ruder ancestors. The carefully wrought story, which details 
events in orderly chronological sequence ; which unfolds cha- 
racter according to those laws which experience teaches us to 
look for as well in the moral as the material world; and which 
describes outward circumstances in their inexorable certainty, 
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yielding to no magician’s wand, or enchanter’s spell, is essen- 
tially the production of a complex and advanced stage of society ; 
nor do we meet with it until science and letters have reached a 
high place, and are established firmly oo to influence the 
ar mind, and to mingle with the popular tone of thought. 

e feel the chasm which separates one age from another as 
completely in the style of fiction which has prevailed, as in the 
phase of religious belief, or of scientific knowledge, which has 
— distinguished each period ;/and contemporary romance 
iterature is valuable not only for the light it incidentally casts 
upon those thousand minor points of habit and manners, the 
details of which are so precious when we attempt to fill up the 
hard stiff outline which history sketches, but also for the many 
glimpses it affords of the direction of the popular taste, the 
received standard of morals, and the degree of mental refinement 
that existed. Without such knowledge we see the past only as 
a cold phantom instead of a living reality, and history loses its 
chief interest and use. 

But he who searches into ancient and medieval romance in 
the expectation of finding himself brought face to face with the 
actual thoughts and characters of the past, as he views the 
present in “ Vanity Fair,” will be disappointed. A story of the 
third century, or a novel’ of the fourteenth, sounds at first so 
promising; the rae! mention of them calls up delightful expec- 
tations. Now we think,-at least, we shall learn something more 
of individual life than we can glean from the scanty records and 
dry facts of chronicler and compiler; here we shall see portrayed 
the domestic economy, the daily routine, the very } to and 
appearance of the folks of old; we shall hear the fireside talk, 
and sympathise with the fireside affections and homely interests 
of private people like ourselves, instead of only knowing how the 
kings warred, and the queens bore children, and the nobles 
squabbled; which information, however valuable, helps us as 
little to restore a picture of the past as the “ Court Circular,” or 
“ Annual Register,” would enable some future inquirer to un- 
derstand how the English lived and spoke in the nineteenth 
century. But duheppily, the old romance-writers troubled their 
heads pee little about these things; they did not look at life 
esthetically; they had no idea of depicting feelings and ex- 


periences in the strict analytical fashion, so much in vogue at 
the present time; and indeed, had they proposed such an 
object to themselves, they could hardly have produced a picture 
which we should recognise as life-like. Word-painting is an 
art, a great and difficult art, and one which does not exist in an 
unlegtered age. The flimsiest modern novel that ever young 
lady devoured, or critic sneered at, is infinitely superior in 
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artistic arrangement and skilful continuity of plot to even the 
most readable of ancient fictions. Their » Pi and monotony 

their clumsy machinery and improbable incidents, render them 
little interesting to persons who believe neither in witches 
nor fairies, who would prosecute a necromancer for obtaining 
money on false pretences, and show a giant at a fair. We 

regard them, therefore, much in the same light as we con- 
template barbarous pictures: both are devoid of perspective; in 

the one we have impossible characters, in the other dislocated 
wrists. The picture indicates a shady grove by a vast con- 
glomerate of round apples perched on sticks; the story describes 
fearful shipwrecks, horrible slaughters, and miraculous ad- 
ventures, as the usual and natural accidents of human life. But 
we may, nevertheless, learn much from both—from the one, 
fashions of head-gear; from the other, fashions of thought; 
while the simple fact that the picture was once admired as a 
work of art, and the story held in honour as a literary perform- 
ance, is in itself abundantly instructive. 

Prose romance seems to have been an unknown element in 
Roman literature, and, with the one immortal exception of the 
Cyropeedia, we do not meet with it among the Greeks until the 
day of their glory was set. Their lively imagination found ample 
food in the fables of the old mythology, and there was little in 
the habits and manners of either Greek or Roman which could 
furnish materials for works of this class. Private life, as we 
understand it, there was none,—and love, the grand theme of all 
northern poetry and romance, was too little hallowed by senti- 
ment, too untempered by respect, to rise above its oriental phase © 
of mere sensualism. The “ Milesiaca,” of Aristides of Miletus, are 
the first recorded examples of actual prose stories, and upon the 
translation which was made of these tales into Latin during 
Sylla’s life-time, Ovid wrote,— 

“Vertit Aristidem Sisenna, nec obfuit illi 
Historie turpes inseruisse jocos.” 
A notice which might tend to console us for their loss, if the 
anecdote respecting them mentioned by Plutarch did not suffi- 
ciently tell their licentious character. A certain young gentle- 
man, Rustius by name, has been snatched from oblivion by the 
fact of a copy of Aristides’s Tales having been found in his 
baggage (he was a Roman officer), after the defeat of Crassus by 
the Ferien. The conquering general, Surena, took the book, 
and laid it before the senate of Seleucia, with some severe com- 
ments on the depravity of a people who, even in war, could not 
abstain from ae so infamous. The imitators of Aristides of 


later days did not sin less against purity and decency, — may 
AA 
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judge by the earliest “ Milesian” Tale extant—* Lucius, or the 
Ass,”—which Apuleius reproduced in his “ Metamorphoses.” 
Sir George Head, in venturing to give these an English dress, 
has necessarily omitted much, and might have omitted more, to 
render them tolerable to modern readers. 

It is strange how long the human mind will resist change; 
how willingly it consents to jog along in some track marked ont 
by the authority of custom; and how tenaciously it will cling to 
some form or fashion, the use and even the meaning of which 
has long since passed away. We are told that once when pro- 
fligacy had reached an extraordinary height, a certain Thibetian 
king commanded that no woman should leave her house without 
first hideously disfiguring her face by a coat of black varnish; 
and to this day all the ladies of Lassa hold it not only decorous 
and proper, but a clear religious duty, to blacken their faces ere 
they encounter the public gaze. How many follow the example 
of the pious ladies of Lassa! There is no chegee in the history 
of human thought and human action in which this obstinate 
obedience to the letter (which, after all, is only a disguise for 
mental indolence) does not appear, and certainly it is not 
wanting in literature. There, to one originator, we have ten 
thousand copyists—one sincere thinker is echoed by a host of 
parrots. It would seem a natural expectation, that a book 


written ‘in the fourth century after Christ, should in some way 
carry the impress of its age upon it, considering what times 
those were—Christianity at last the state-religion—the old cor- 
rupt civilization dying out, and no man knowing the destinies of 
the new—the great resistless tide of northern barbarism sweeping 
on and destroying as it went—considering, we say, all these 
things, would it not seem impossible that a man with a brain to 
> 


think, and a pen to write, should be able to sit down and com- 
pose a book, as if the world was going on smoothly and plea- 
santly, and, in fact, had nothing particular the matter with it? 
But so it was. In that tremendous age there flourished a school 
of novel writers, who continued perseveringly to imitate a purely 
conventional and artificial type, as if there were no more im- 
portant things to be thought of, and as if the stereotyped forms 
of heathenism were to last and interest for ever. Stranger still, 
a Christian, and a Christian bishop, was the chief author, if not 
the actual inventor of this school. About the end of the fourth 
century after Christ, Heliodorus, bishop of Tricca, in Thessaly, 
wrote his “ Ethiopica,” or history of ‘Theagenes and Chariclea, 
and after him came, as is supposed, the “ Ephesiaca,” or loves of 
Abrocomes and Anthia, by Xenophon of Ephesus; “ The Loves 
of Clitophon and Leucippe,” by Achilles Tatius; and some 
others, of which, “ The Loves of Daphnis and Chloe,” a pastoral 
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of the Paul and Virginia stamp, is the best known. The 
Ethiopica is infinitely the best of these performances, and was 
even copied by the first French novelists of the seventeenth 
century. Racine admired it so much, that when a student at 
Port Royal, he was found by his director eagerly reading it, 
whereupon the director straightway put the book in the fire. 
The pupil, however, was not to be so baffled, and procured 
another copy, which shared the same fate as the first; having 
possessed himself of a third, he learnt it by heart—believe who 
may !—and then carried it to the director, telling him that he 
was welcome to serve it as he had done the others. Without 
pretending to share the poet’s enthusiasm, or to think it alto- 
gether deserved, we admit that Heliodorus is greatly superior 
to his imitators, and that, in comparison with Xenophon of 
Ephesus (whom, however, some have not thought it a profanation 
to rank beside his great namesake), he is almost graphic. ‘The 
opening scene is very striking and well worked up, but pre- 
sently the thread of the tale becomes so hopelessly twisted and 
entangled, that it is wonderful that Racine did not lose his 
senses before the end of the first volume. The hero and heroine, 
Theagenes and Chariclea, meet where Greek heroes and heroines 
only could, at a public festival, and fall desperately in love at 
once. They contrive to elope, and embark on board a ship, 
the captain of which, as a matter of course, becomes instantly 
enamoured of the luckless maid: she escapes him, however, only 
to fall into the hands of a band of robbers, together with the faithful 
Theagenes, In due course, Trakinos, the chief, conceives an 
ardent passion for her, and entreats her to marry him, the faithful 
Theagenes being considered and treated en frére throughout. 
Then comes a shipwreck, and next an arrival in Egypt, when 
Trakinos urgently presses his suit: Chariclea perfidiously desires 
him to prepare a mock nuptial feast, persuades Peloros, the 
second in command (who, it is almost superfluous to mention, is 
also frantically in love with her), to take the opportunity of 
attacking his chief, which he does, and kills him, and is then 
himself slain by Theagenes. These little difficulties thus satis- 
factorily removed, more robbers supervene, under Thyamis, the 
valiant and injured son of the chief priest of Memphis, driven 
to his present mode of life by an usurping younger brother who 
had unlawfully deprived him of his inherited dignities. He is, 
of course, captivated inevitably by the beauty of Chariclea, who 
again displays great address, and—but we will not weary our 
readers by giving them the whole of this marvellous tale. Various 
other personages appear on the stage, and the plot is seriously 
complicated by the conduct of a highly obnoxious and indecorous 
character, 4 xaxicrn ©icfn, and a very wicked woman, wife of 
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the satrap Oroondates, who falls in love with the exemplary 
Theagenes, and endeavours to poison his innocent Chariclea, 
Some intricate details are furnished by a garrulous old gentle- 
man, who talks uninterruptedly through nearly half a volume,— 
finally, the fortunes of war having made them prisoners, Chariclea 
and her lover come before Hydaspes king of Ethiopia, and 
Persina his wife, and are on the point of being sacrificed—the 
one to the sun, and the other to the moon, when it is discovered 
that Chariclea is the king’s own daughter, and the story con- 
cludes to the satisfaction of all parties. 

Schoell, the author of the “ Histoire de la Littérature 
Grecque,” observes upon this novel, and the same may be said of 
the whole race of Greek romances,—* Des pirates, des combats, 
des enlévemens, des captivités, des reconnoissances, voila tous 
les ressorts des Ethiopiques. Cet ouvrage ne fait point connoitre 
Pétat de la société; il n’offre que des meeurs fictives, et ne repré- 
sente ni un siécle ni un peuple.” A singular chance first intro- 
duced this work to the West. A soldier of Anspach, serving in 
Hungary, under the Margrave Casimir of Brandenbourg, while 
assisting at the pillage of Matthias Corvinus’s famous library at 
Buda, was attracted by the rich ornaments of a manuscript which 
he accordingly carried off, and sold to Vincent Obsopceus, who 
published it at Basle in 1534, and thus gave the Ethiopics to 
modern Europe. The episcopal example of Heliodorus seems 
to have made romance writing a favourite clerical amusement. 
Achilles Tatius was also a bishop; Turpin, the reputed author 
of the “ Life of Charlemagne and Roland”—the first romance of 
chivalry,—was bishop of Rheims; in later times, Huet, bishop of 
Avranches, wrote a novel and translated Longus; an archdeacon 
of Sens composed “ Les Aventures de Lycidas et de Clorinthe,” 
in the sixteenth century; and, in the seventeenth, almost the 
—y two specimens of English fiction are both by prelates; 
Rabelais was a Franciscan friar; Sterne was a country clergy- 
man; and we owe Telemaque to an archbishop. 

But stories like these old Greek romances could not long 
interest. Cold relics of a dead faith and a dying age, there was 
nothing in them to which the living sympathies of living men 
could a and wanting this germ of vitality they have 
mouldered away in libraries unknown and unread, and are va- 
luable mainly as being curious memorials of the deeply engrained 
paganism of thought and idea, in the so-called Christian con- 
temporaries of Chrysostom and Ambrose. In the long night of 
barbarism which followed, the dim lamp of literature was well 
nigh extinguished, and when at last the rude Teutonic races 
began to find out that they too had ideas, and must express 
them, these ideas were very unlike those of the polished Heli- 
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odorus, and uttered in a tongue which would have shocked his 
elegant Greek taste. Europe, intellectually, had gone back to 
infancy again, and, childlike, preferred listening to nursery 
rhymes to learning its letters and writing copies. Men could not 
read, but they could listen: and for this reason almost all the 
romances of the middle ages were metrical, and were either sung 
by minstrel and troubadour, or recited from memory. 


“Tn ancient song and story, marvels high are told, 
Of knights of high emprise, and adventures manifold ; 
Of joy and merry feasting; of lamenting, woe, and fear; 
Of champion’s Woody battles, many marvels shall ye hear.” 


Thus opens the famous “ Nibelungen Lied,” and the not less 
celebrated “‘ Helden Buch” concludes with the notice: “ Henry 
of Ofterdingen has sunG this adventure so masterly, that princes 
loved him for it, and gave him silver and gold, pennies, and 
rich garments.” 

War and adventure, giants and dwarfs, fabulous exploits of 
heroes, who quaff goblets of human blood, slay their enemies by 
tens of thousands, and devoutly go to mass, are the ever popular 
themes of these stirring old barbaric poems. The preface to 
the “‘ Helden Buch” gives such a curiously circumstantial account 
of the uses of dwarts, otherwise known as gnomes or kebolds, 
that we cannot forbear quoting it :— 


“Tt should be known for what reason God created the great giants 
and the little dwarfs, and subsequently the heroes. First, he produced 
the dwarfs, because the mountains lay waste and useless, and valuable 
stores of silver and gold and pearls were concealed in them. There- 
fore God made the dwarfs right wise and crafty, that they could 
distinguish good and bad, and to what uses all things should be 
applied ; he gave them nobility, so that they, as well as the heroes, were 
kings and lords; and he gave them great riches. And the reason why 
God created the giants was, that they should slay the wild beasts and 
worms, (dragons, serpents), and thus enable the dwarfs to cultivate the 
mountains in safety. But after some time it happened that the giants 
became wicked and unfaithful, and did much harm to the dwarfs. 
Then God created the heroes, who were of a middle rank between the 
dwarfs and giants. And, it should be known, that the heroes were 
worthy and faithful for many years; they paid all observance and 
honour to the ladies, protected widows and orphans, did no harm to 
women except when their life was in danger, were always ready to 
assist them, and often showed their manhood before them, both in sport 
and in earnest. It should also be known, that the heroes were always 
emperors, kings, dukes, earls; and served under lords, as knights and 
Squires ; and that they were all noblemen, and no one was a peasant. 
From these are descended all lords and noblemen.” 


Here are all the ideas of a new age of feudalism and chivalry, 
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and they are the staple ideas of all medizeval romance. Besides 
the minstrels who sang these national lays, there were others 
whom Chaucer mentions in his “Third Boke of Fame,” as 
jestours, 
* that tellen tales, 
Both of wepyng and of game,—” 


who appear to have been “gestours,” relaters of gests (Latin, 
gesta) or adventures in prose, and it is to them that we must 
trace the early prose romances of chivalry. We find foreign 
elements in the fictions of these times. Many of the exploits 
attributed to Charlemagne are taken from a fabulous history of 
Alexander the Great, which Simeon Seth, a physician of Con- 
stantinople in the eleventh century, amused himself by trans- 
lating from the Persian, and which was the source of many 
romances; and the “Dolopathos, or Romance of the Seven 
Sages,” written by a monk, was imitated from a very ancient 
Persian tale, entitled, “ The Fables of Syntipa.” In the “ Gesta 
Romanorum,” and the “Golden Legend” of Jacobus de Vora- 
gine, we have some curious examples of monkish imagination 
and ignorance; such as histories of heroes who set forth on 
toilsome pilgrimages on the very day of their marriage; of “a 
Danish king who goes to war against the three kings whom the 
star in the east guided to Jerusalem ;” of Titus, who calls in the 
magical arts of “ Master Virgil ;” and of “ King Claudius,” who 
bestows his daughter on the wise philosopher Socrates. Saint- 
ship and miracles, and lifelong penances, are the ideal excellen- 
cies in these stories; but among them are also preserved many 
traditions and tales of far greater antiquity, and which were 
borrowed from, and adopted by, Boccaccio, and the early 
Italian novelists. 

But the genuine old romance of chivalry has still a charm; 
there is something in its pictures of knightly honour, high and 
true, of ladies bright, and deeds of daring, which even yet 
o> to our imagination, and which has still a large share in 
the popular conception of heroism and nobility; and we can well 
conceive what must have been the passionate admiration for 
these compositions when the reader traced in them a gorgeous 
and ideal likeness (very ideal it was) of the life around him. 
Take, for instance, the opening chapter of Amadis of Gaul: 


“Not many years after the passion of our Redeemer, there was 
Christian king in the lesser Britain, by name Garinter, who, being in 
_ the law of truth, was of much devotion and good ways. This king had 
two daughters by a noble lady, his wife. The eldest was married to 
Languines, king of Scotland: she was called the lady of the garland, 
because her husband, taking great pleasure to behold her beautiful 
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tresses, would have them covered only with a chaplet of flowers. 
Elisena, the other daughter, was far more beautiful, and, although she 
had been demanded in marriage by many great princes, yet she would 
wed with none, but, for her solitary and holy life, was commonly called 
the lost devotee. .... King Garinter, who was somewhat stricken 
in years, took delight in hunting. It happened one day, that having 
gone from his town of Alima to the chase, and being separated from 
his people, as he went along the forest saying his prayers, he saw to the 
left a brave battle of one knight against two.” 


The one knight slays his opponents, and proves to be Perion, 
king of Gaul. Garinter invites him to come home with him, 
and he slays a lion in his way for a little diversion. As was to 
be expected, the guest and Elisena fall in love, and (such is the 
usual course in all these romances) by-and-by Elisena becomes 
the mother of Amadis, the hero of the tale. She is obliged to™ 
conceal his birth, for death would be her punishment.—* This, 
so cruel and abominable custom, endured till the coming of the 
good king Arthur, who was the best king that ever there reigned, 
and he revoked it at the time when he slew Floyon in battle 
before the gates of Paris!” The character of Amadis represents 
the model of a perfect knight, sans peur et sans reproche, glorious 
in beauty and unrivalled in strength; generous, loyal, and 
brave; the defender of the weak, the avenger of the oppressed; 
the type of chivalrous gallantry; in short, the embodiment of all 
the virtues most reverenced in a semi-barbarous age, and the 
original of that somewhat anomalous aggregate of qualities which 
constitutes still the abstract notion of a high born gentleman. It 
was the natural beau ideal of the fourteenth century, when to 
fight was more honourable than to think, when the profession of 
arms was the wonted calling of the great and the high born, and 
when a certain degree of contempt attached to the pursuit 
of more peaceful arts and accomplishments. During that mo- 
mentous illness which transformed Ignatius Loyola from the 
courtier and the warrior into the religious enthusiast, “‘ Amadis 
of Gaul” was one of his favourite books; and, it will be remem- 
bered, the curate especially excepted it, as well as “ Tirante the 
White,” and “Palmeirin of England,” when he purged Don 
Quixote’s library. Many were the imitations of this famous 
romance; and, by way of improving it, Montalvo added sixteen 
more books containing the whole history of Esplandian, the son 
of Amadis, written in a style very inferior to the original, there- 
by, as Mr. Hallam observes, “deserving at least the praise or 
blame of making the entire work unreadable by the most patient 
or the most idle of mankind.” The extreme unreality, and still 
more, the inordinate length of these romances, provoked an 
antidote. Very heroic they might be, but excessively dull they 
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unquestionably were; and a school of a totally different character 
sprung up, which exchanged the noble dramatis persone of 
gallant knights and lovely dames for a far less exalted corps 
dramatique, and founded its claims to popularity on the exhi- 
bition of the rogueries practised by designing innkeepers, and 
the grotesque vicissitudes of half-starved servant boys. The 
short lively stories of Boccaccio and Sacchetti, and the Spanish 
Novela picoresca, leaving the well worn themes of chivalry, are 
founded usually on real or probable incidents, delineated with 
the comic side outwards, and exposing unscrupulously the vices 
and foibles of mankind. Faithless wives, dissolute and knavish 
priests, pages who “get on” by lying and stealing, unsuspecting 
masters duped by transparent frioke, are the most prominent 
characters in these tales, sketched often with much humour, but 
oftener still with much greater coarseness. Broad practical 
jokes, and the vulgar triumphs and disappointments of clever 
rogues and vain fools, are, after all, but mean subjects for art; 
and even the inimitable pen of Le Sage does not elevate the 
comic novel much above the level of me, a wocating® is still the 
Farce of Romance. It is sometimes urged, that works of this 
character are truer to nature, and exhibit human life in more 
faithful colours, than those which paint scenes of a higher and 
sublimer kind; and this no doubt is true, but only partially so. 
It is true that a Gil Blas may be more easily met with than a 
Bayard, that a Pecksniff is a commoner character than a Sidney, 
and that Becky Sharps are more plentiful than Lady Jane 
Greys. But a work professedly comic restricts itself in great 
measure to the low moral standard and sordid schemes of 
heroes like Gil Blas, rarely touching upon higher ground; and 
herein lies its untruth. If it be false to describe the average 
run of mankind as demigods, it is equally so to set them down 
as systematic rascals, and of the two extremes a caricatured por- 
trait is less pleasing than an ideal one. The intrigues and 
Witticisms of a buffoon, however well related, awaken but a poor 
kind of interest; and the writer whose pictures of life provoke 
only a broad grin, has taken too low and too narrow a view of 
human nature to deserve a high place among the masters of 
fiction. The Spanish and Italian novels of this class are deéply 
impregnated with that mocking and licentious spirit which is the 
natural tone of thought in an age too enlightened for superstition, 
but neither earnest nor pure enough for morality, and the mind 
turns away at once saddened and revolted by the impression of 
intense earthliness and sensuality these stories leave upon it. 
In comparison with them, the old fashioned tales of chivalry are 
refined and ennobling, but the taste for these last was already 
declining when Cervantes gave it its deathblow, and the follies 
e 
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of the immortal knight of La Mancha compelled the world to 
recognise the absurdity of perpetuating ideas long since outgrown 
and obsolete. The old unreal and artificial style, however; 
lingered tenaciously, and especially in France. D’Urfé in pas- 
toral, and Gemberville in the heroic style, (which simply means 
calling characters cast in the approved chivalrous mould by 
historical names,) had a fashionable popularity in the time of 
Louis XIII., though to modern readers they are unspeakably 
tame and tedious: Calprenéde poured forth his volinaieain 
“Cassandra” in ten octavo volumes; and the celebrated Madlle. 
de Scuderi—the correspondent of Queen Christina, and the 
honoured of the Grand Monarque—delighted her contem- 
oraries by her equally long romances of Cyrus and Clélie. 
t is to France, nevertheless, that we owe the first attempt to 
shake off the fetters of precedent and fashion in novel writing, 
and to exhibit the living manners of living people in place of the 
tedious felicities of Arcadias, a la Louis Quatorze. 'Towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, before Fielding or Richard- 
son were born, Madame La Fayette published a novel, in which 
she has described the characters and, manners of her own time, 
and for which she deserves to be remembered. This work, 
entitled “La Princesse de Cleves,” was very popular in its 
day; Fontenelle professed to have read it through four several 
times; it was patronised by theologians, and quoted in ser- 
mons. The story turns upon the unhappy, but not guilty, attach- 
ment of a married lady and her lover ; but, in justice to Madame 
La Fayette, we must add, that she has avoided the style of 
treatment by which the modern echoes of that unfailing plot 
contrive to amaze inexperienced, and startle modest readers; 
and “ La Princesse de Cleves” is singularly free from the coarse- 
ness which characterizes our own earlier novels, and the senti- 
mental viciousness of a numerous tribe of French ones and their 
imitators. 

The page of English romance was almost a blank until the last 
century, and, for this, two reasons may be given: the first, that 
Britain was, for a long time, considerably behind France and Spain 
in civilization and luxury; the second, that it was immersed in the 
more serious work of repeated civil wars. Prose fiction is not 
the expression of very earnest feeling: a man may dash off a 
military song like Tyrtzeus of old, or young Kérner in later 
days, whilst awaiting the shock of the combat, and the excite- 
ment of the moment will give it a higher perfection than art 
could bestow; for poetry is the language of passion, and the 
reader is carried away by his human sympathy with the feeling 
of the writer, rather than by his description of it. But a prose 
fiction requires leisure and thought; it is not the outpouring of 
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a heart too full to be silent, but a work of time and art; and 
when war is at our doors, and its ravages are seen by our hearths 
and in our homes, a man is not exactly in the mood to sit in his 
study and compose a history of fictitious dangers and woes; he 
has too many real ones to think of to leave his mind calm enough 
for the work. Sir Philip Sidney’s “ Arcadia,” however, which 
appeared in the reign of Elizabeth, showed that when the sword 
was laid down, the same hand had no inaptitude for the pen, 
and the last of the chevaliers sans peur et sans reproche was the 
last to echo the old themes that belonged to a time already past. 
A fiercer struggle than that of the Roses was already in prepara- 
tion, and when the strong hand which had held the reins of the 
state resigned them to the weaker grasp of James, men’s minds 
were too deeply occupied with the stern realities of life to think 
of light literature. The feeling which was becoming general in 
the nation may be gathered from Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson’s de- 
scription of the new reign:—“ The honour, wealth, and glory 
of the nation wherein Queen Elizabeth left it, were soon prodi- 
gally wasted by this thriftless heir; the nobility of the land 
utterly debased by selling honours to public sale, and conferring 
them on persons that had neither blood nor merits fit to wear, 
nor estates to bear up their titles, but were fain to invent pro- 
jects to pill (plunder) the people and pick their purses for the 
maintenance of vice and lewdness, The apostasy from holiness 
stirred up sorrow, indignation, and fear in all that retained any 
love of God in the land, whether ministers or people; the 
ministers warned the people of the approaching judgments of 
God, but at court they were hated, disgraced, and reviled, and, 
in scorn, had the name of Puritan fixed upon them.” The storm 
which was thus seen gathering in the distance, soon over- 
shadowed the land; and the great rebellion once more called on 
men to abandon the pen for the sword. It was not till peace 
was restored that the leisure of a former soldier in the parlia- 
mentary army gave a place in this department of literature even 
to Puritanism; and “The Pilgrim’s Progress,”—the most uni- 
versally popular fiction ever written—expressed the feeling of 
the age just past. A great change came over the country with 
the restoration of the licentious Charles IL, and it had its expo- 
nent in the questionable productions of Aphra Behn, and the 
plays of Congreve and allem, which the nicer taste, if not the 
a purity of modern times has banished, in great measure, 
om our theatres, and wholly from the drawing-room. 


Another stormy period made a fresh pause in the history of 
fiction, and it was not till the arbitrary projects of the second 
James had been defeated, and the liberties of England estab- 
lished on a firm foundation, that our sober countrymen found time 
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to thiuk of amusing themselves with—we must not say the lighter 
productions of literary art, for the ponderous size of Richardson’s 
novels forbids the term—but with the fictitious interest attached 
to unreal personages. From this period the revolution in the 
style of English fiction was complete. The heroes and heroines 
of Richardson’s novels seem as far removed from our own habits 
and modes of thinking as if they had lived in the days of King 
Alfred, but they are men and women notwithstanding; the feel- 
ings and passions common to human nature in all ages, are 
worked out in all their nicer shades with the hand of a master, 
and however stiff and stately they may appear, we still feel, that 
beneath shirt-frills and square coats, hoops and ruffles, the heart 
beat with the same emotions, the brain teemed with the same 
busy thoughts as our own. Fiction had now established itself as 
an art, and the novelist put in a claim to the chair of the 
moralist and the philosopher. The greater refinement of man- 
ners in modern days may render Richardson’s pictures of life 
revolting to our more fastidious tastes, and we may doubt his 
judgment in unveiling scenes of vice which the pure need never 
witness in real life: but never are these scenes made to pander 
to the evil passions of human nature; and they inspire as much 
disgust in the — as would be felt by the innocent in wit- 
nessing the rea ~ We can hardly say the same of his succes- 
sors in the art. Fielding and Smollett, however clever in their 
delineations and sometimes caricatures of life, offend by, we had 
almost said, the studied coarseness of even their best scenes and 
descriptions; and if, as we have assumed, the most popular 
works of fiction may be taken as a measure of the taste and 
morals of the age which admired them, we must place those ot 
our ancestors very low. Fielding professedly writes from nature; 
nor could he have won his great popularity as a living writer 
had his characters been too much exaggerated to appear truthful 
in the eyes of his own generation; but even when all allowance 
is made for the degree of caricature almost inseparable from 
comic writing, what an impression his novels leave of low senti- 
ment, coarse habits, and the prevalence of gross vice everywhere, 
and in all classes! What a scene, for instance, is that in which 
Parson Adams and Fanny are brought before the Justice, who, 
“in the height of his mirth and his cups, bethought himself of 
the prisoners, and telling his company he believed they should 
have good sport in their examination, ordered them into his pre- 
sence!” The drunken guests who assail the girl with indecent 
jokes; the wag of, the party, who insists upon “ capping” verses 
with Adams; the discovery of the manuscript of Aischylus in 
the possession of the latter, which the justice and his clerk con- 
sider to be some seditious document in cypher, while one of the 
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company ventures to suggest that “it looked very much like 
Greek,” but not having seen any for so long, he hesitates to de- 
cide the question; and the final reference. of this knotty point to 
the rector of the parish, who settles it by pronouncing the manu- 
script to be an ancient copy of one of the fathers, commencing 
me 3 the catechism in Greek, “ Pollaki toi—what’s your name?” 
form altogether a scene such as it is to be hoped could never be 
witnessed in these days. Yet that it was not very much beyond 
the truth may be gathered from a nearly contemporary witness, 
who, not having the interest of a story to keep up, had no temp- 
tation to over colouring. Mr. Addison, in a paper on precedency, 
terms rural squires “the illiterate body of the nation,” and 
excuses their position, below the three learned professions, 
because “they are in a state of ignorance, or, as we usually say, 
do not know their right hand from their left.” Although in 
doing so we are guilty of anticipating the subject somewhat, we 
cannot resist the temptation of bringing past and present into 
contrast by comparing Mr. Thackeray’s “ Saeed ” with the 
veritable novels of those unspiritual days. In spite of its almost 
faultless style, and general accuracy of costume and colour, we 
feel at once that it is the work of a mind reared in a different 
——- and grown in a richer soil. No great author of our 
time, least of all Mr. Thackeray, coudd write like either Fielding 
or Smollett; and the work would not be tolerated were it at- 
tempted. There is one point especially which is a marked and 
culiar characteristic of Mr. Thackeray’s writing, and which 
trays, most of all, the thinker of the nineteenth century dis- 
ised in the velvet coat and wig of Queen Anne’s reign. In 
s searching and unfaltering exposure of those moral and social 
hollownesses which observers less faithful most readily gloss over, 
Mr. Thackeray has not spared the fireside, and has laid bare the 
unspoken and unpitied woes which lurk there, with stern and 
terrible justice. No female pen, even in these days, has more 
sence denied the old-fashioned and pleasant belief in the 
happiness of marriage and the fair lot of woman therein; and a 
century ago, certainly such philosophy as Mr. Thackeray’s on 
such a subject would hardly have occurred to a plain gentleman 
like Mr. Sony Esmond. Let any one contrast the character of 
Fielding’s Amelia—the model wife, who loves her husband rather 
better than she did before on discovering his infidelity—with the 
following reflections, and he will see at once how great is the 
change which has come over the spirit of this age. 

“There’s not a writer of my time of any note, with the exception of 
poor Dick Steele, that does not speak of a woman as of a slave, and 
scorn and use her as such. Mr. Pope, Mr. Congreve, Mr. Addison, 
Mr. Gay, every one of em sings in this key; each according to his 
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nature and politeness; and louder and fouler than all in abuse, is Dr. 
Swift, who spoke of them as he treated them, worst of all... . . If it 
be painful to a woman to find herself mated for life to a boor, and 
ordered to love and honour a dullard: it is worse still for the man 
himself, perhaps, whenever in his dim comprehension the idea dawns 
that his slave and drudge yonder is, in truth, his superior; that the 
woman who does his bidding and submits to his humours, should be his 
lord; that she can think a thousand things beyond the power of his 
muddled brains, and that in yonder head, on the pillow opposite him, 
lie a thousand feelings, mysteries of thought, latent scorns and rebel- 
lions, whereof he only dimly perceives the existence as they look out 
furtively from her eyes: treasures of love doomed to perish without a 
hand to gather them; sweet fancies and images of beauty that would 
grow and unfold themselves into flowers; bright wit that would shine 
like diamonds could it be brought into the sun: and the tyrant in pos- 
session crushes the outbreak of all these, drives them back like slaves 
into the dungeon and darkness, and chafes without that his prisoner is 
rebellious, and his sworn subject undutiful and refractory. So the 
lamp was out in Castlewood Hall, and the lord and lady saw each other 
as they were: with her illness and altered beauty, my lord’s fire for his 
wife disappeared; with his selfishness. and faithlessness her foolish 
fiction of love and reverence was rent away. Love?—who is to love 
what is base and unlovely? Respect?—who is to respect what is gross 
and sensual? Not all the marriage oaths sworn before all the parsons, 
cardinals, ministers, muftis and rabbins in the world can bind to that 
monstrous allegiance.”——-Esmond, vol. i., p. 248. 


This Review has already borne ample testimony to the rare 
merits of Mr. Thackeray’s works; a further recurrence to them 
here, therefore, would be out of place, but it was impossible to 
speak of the novels of the eighteenth century without bein 
reminded of a book whose best merits are — those whiak 


render it most unlike the literature of the perio 
to illustrate. 

As the last century approached its close, the change of man- 
ners once more marked itself strongly in the fictions of the time. 
Lady authors became more numerous—the Minerva press looms 
heavily in the distance, and the new school makes up for its 
inferiority in power and nature, by irreproachable modesty and 
propriety of tone. It was reserved to the present century to 
prove that both qualities could exist together. Clara Reeve’s 
* Old English Baron,” and the multitude of romances of its age 
and stamp, strike us as more vapid than their kindred composi- 
tions of the present; but it is rather the old-fashioned style and 
diction ofthe former which sound stiff and strange to our ears, 
than much intrinsic excellence in the latter, that produce this 
impression. For ourselves, we much question whether the 
popularity of many favourite novels to be had now “at all the 
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libraries” will outlive Mrs. Inchbald’s: and we do not see that 
the authoresses whose pages are full of excruciating heart agonies, 
and minute descriptions of the state of the weather, have claims 
to more lasting fame than Mrs. Radcliffe has won by her tre- 
mendous apparatus of thunder-storms and trap-doors. It was 
the fashion then to construct a story out of strange and unnatural 
circumstances,—it is the fashion now to elaborate it out of morbid 
feelings and over-wrought sensibilities, and, like all fashions which 
contradict nature, both must pass away, for both have grown out 
of a taste which must be transitory. To secure an enduring 
name, something more than this is needed, and the high reputa- 
tion which Miss Austin’s novels gained, and still retain, is a 
proof of the ready appreciation which is always felt when an 
author dares to be natural. Without brilliancy of any kind— 
without imagination, depth of thought, or wide experience, Miss 
Austin, by simply describing what she knew and had seen, and 
making accurate portraits of very tiresome and uninteresting 
people, is recognised as a true artist, and will continue to be 
admired, when many authors more ambitious, and believin 
themselves filled with a much higher inspiration, will be ne lected 
and forgotten. There is an instinct in every unwarped mind 
which prefers truth to extravagance, and a photographic picture, 
if it be only of a kitten or a hay-stack, is a pleasanter ies in 
the eyes of most persons (were they brave enough to admit it), 
than many a glaring piece of mythology, which those who pro- 
fess to worship High Art find themselves called upon to pro- 
nounce divine. People will persist in admiring what they can 
appreciate and understand, and Wilkie will keep his place 
among national favourites when poor Haydon’s Dentatus is 
turned to the wall. But Miss Austin’s accurate scenes from 
dull life, and Miss Burney’s long histories of amiable and _per- 
secuted heroines, though belonging to the modern and reformed 
school of novels, must still be pa in the lower division. As 
pictures of manners, they are interesting and amusing, but they 
want the broader foundation, the firm granite substratum, which 
the great masters who have followed them have taught us to 
expect. They show us too much of the littlenesses and trivi- 
alities of life, and limit themselves so scrupulously to the sayings 
and doings of dull, ignorant, and disagreeable people, that their 
very truthfulness aes us yawn. They fall short of fulfilling 
the objects, and satisfying the necessities of Fiction in its highest 
aspect—as the art whose office it is “to interest, to please, and 
sportively to elevate—to take man from the low passions and 
miserable troubles of life into a higher region, to beguile we 
and selfish pain, to excite a generous sorrow at vicissitudes not his 
own, to raise the passions into sympathy with heroic troubles, and 
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to admit the soul into that serener atmosphere from which it 
rarely returns to ordinary existence without some memory or 
association which ought to enlarge the domain of thought, and 
exalt the motives of action.”* 

It was a happy opening of a rich and unworked mine when 
Miss Edgeworth gave her humorously descriptive tales of Irish 
life to the world—most happy if, as Sir Walter Scott declares, 
they had the merit of first suggesting to him the idea of a series 
of stories illustrative of the character and manners of his own 
country, and we owe the Waverley novels to that idea. Of those 
world-known fictions, eulogy seems superfluous, and criticism 
almost impertinent. They ‘have long since taken their honoured 
place in all English hearts and book-cases, and even the grand 
discovery made some few years back by a certain class of 
reformers that the tendency of some of them is so pernicious and 
dangerous, that they cannot safely be put in the hands of the 

oung, has, we trust and believe, not effected much towards 
dislodging them. Never, perhaps, did any author win so quickly, 
and retain so permanently, universal popularity, as Walter Scott. 
He had the unusual fortune to be-as thoroughly appreciated 
during his lifetime, as he has been since,—not even a French- 
man, emulous of adding an article to the creed which affirms the 
mediocrity of Shakespeare and the incompetency of Wellington, 
has ventured to doubt his genius or grudge his fame, and the 
happy talent with which the author of “ Aimé Vert” has imi- 
tated his tone of thought and colouring in that clever story, pur- 
rting to be a French translation of an unpublished work by 
im, tells of a familiar acquaintance with the original on the 
part of the author, and the public he wrote for. Mr. James has 
unhappily proved that historical novels are not of necessity 
either engrossing or brilliant, but until ‘“ Waverley” set the 
example, no one had tried to write them, and the transition from 
the harmless twaddle and weak nonsense of the old-fashioned 
romances to the pages of “Ivanhoe” and “ Old Mortality” was, 
something very like enchantment. To restore the image of 
times long past, and to give it its natural tone—to be, as it were, 
the interpreter between far distant ages—is perhaps the highest, 
as it is unquestionably the most difficult, achievement of Fiction, 
and here, with but one exception, Scott is still unrivalled. Sir E. 
B. Lytton moves in an orbit so widely distinct, that he can 
hardly be called a rival, or his works be brought into comparison, 
but the claims of ‘The Last of the Barons” to be ranked among 
the most perfect examples of the historical romance, demand 
that timely qualification. 





* Sir E. B. Lytton, preface to “ Night and Morning.” 
[Vol. LX. No, CKVIIL]}—New Sens, Vol. IV. No.0. BB 
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The highest art is that which, to superficial observers, seems 
to be no art at all. An actor who cannot charm his audience 
into forgetting that he is merely sustaining a part, breaks the 
illusion, and mars the whole effect of the piece. He must enter 
so entirely into the spirit of his author’s conception, as never for 
an instant to betray his own personality by look or gesture, and 
he must so completely identify himself with the character he 
represents as to avoid the slightest inappropriateness of tone, 
and every appearance of a constrained or unnatural manner. 
The considerate sailor who, seeing that a confidential interview 
was beginning on the stage, whispered to his companion, 
“These chaps seem to have something to say they don’t want 
us to hear; hadn’t we better go away?” unconsciously paid the 
highest — compliment to the performers; and the same 
power of complete identification requisite to a great actor, is as 
essential to the writer of narrative-fiction, though there is this 
superadded difficulty in his case, that his characters must be 
ab to speak and act of themselves, without any of those advan- 
tages of actual representation, gue sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 
All the finer touches of nature and expression which the 
dramatist entrusts to the interpreting skill of his actors, the 
novel writer must himself bestow, and by the far less vivid 
medium of words. Judging, then, of the Waverley novels by 
this, which will be acknowledged as the true test—the degree 
in which they succeed in setting before our eyes the livin 
image of the times and personages described—their wonderf 
perfection is at once apparent. As far removed from tameness 
on the one hand, as extravagance on the other, they have all 
the interest of truth without being prosaic, and all the charm of 
invention without seeming improbable. In the whole range of 
fiction it would be impossible to mention any author, the tone of 
whose works is so thoroughly healthy and pure as Sir Walter 
Scott’s. Moral conclusions are never thrust upon us in them, 
any more than they are in the world, but our sympathies are 
always on the side of right and goodness; honesty is never 
sacrificed for dramatic effect, nor is vice ever made fascinating. 
There is not a word or an allusion which can leave the shadow 
of astain on the most guileless and inexperienced mind, and 
the untold delight which has hence been permitted to hundreds 
and thousands of young enthusiastic readers, is perhaps the 
noblest and holiest tribute to genius. Happy the author whom 
the wise honour, and children love! As yet, the Waverley 
novels stand alone; surpassing their predecessors as much in 
beauty of narrative and masterly completeness of invention, as 
in purity and morality of tone, they are scarcely less dissimilar 
to the present school. We are too deeply immersed in schisms 
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and controversies, and the fierce life-and-death struggle of this 
“ Latter-day” to produce an author with a genius equal to 
Walter Scott’s, who would be content to devote it (even sup- 
posing, what is very problematical, that it would pay) to the 
production of volume after volume, with no other object but 
that of affording simple amusement, unspiced by satire and un- 
flavoured by passion; intended only to produce that happy, 
rational, and placid kind of enjoyment which we feel in the 
works of the great Scotch novelist. The only author who (longo 
intervallo !) follows in the same path is Mr. James; and, unless 
it be in the quantity of letter-press, few will discover the re- 
semblance between his novels and those of Scott, excepting 
perhaps the unhappy individuals who fill the offices of “ reader” 
and bookbinder for Mr. Newby! 

As we approach our own times, our task becomes more diffi- 
cult. Every year pours forth a score or so of works which are 
invariably described “as the most popular of any that have 
appeared for many years;” and each, if it be inquired after at 
no very long interval, is wiped out from the recollection of 
booksellers and circulating libraries, and you are offered some 
new pretender to fame which will be as speedily forgotten. 
But these form no criterion of the public taste, and it will be 
for the inquirer of the next age to pick up on the shores of time 
the wrecks of the present, and point out from those fragments 
of our lighter literature that have had solidity enough to be 
preserved, the general tendency of the national mind at the 
present period. There is, indeed, hardly a theory, an opinion, 
or a crotchet, which has not been given to the world in the 
three-volume form. Every rank, grade, profession, and almost 
every trade, has been shown up or cried down, pleaded for or 
protested against, through the same convenient medium. Our 
supposed inquirer, if he took up “Tremaine,” would find him- 
self plunged into some common-place arguments against atheism ; 
Mrs, Trollope would unveil for him the sufferings of factory- 
boys; he would encounter a kind of political manifesto and 
confession of faith in the brilliant pages of ‘ Coningsby ;” 
“ Hawkstone”—if it has not gone to the butter-shop, and en- 
lightened. Irish barrow-women before that time—‘ Hawkstone,” 
if surviving, will teach him how important it was once thought 
to furnish a model-protestant hero with a rosary; while the large 
class of * serious” novels and novellettes which edify the present 
generation with such remarkable examples of drawing-room 
theology, will probably, long ere that, have vanished with the 
phase of mind which produced them. A few will survive, and, 
foremost among the authors who, less as artists than as prophets, 
teachers, and politicians, have sent forth their —_, in the 
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guise of romance, will appear the author of “ Hypatia.” The 
ability which guides Mr. Kingsley’s bold, adventurous pen, was 
sufficiently manifested in “ A]ton Locke,” and the same ability, 
mingled with a yet more daring and a wilder originality, shone 
in the less attractive pages of “ Yeast.” Vigorous, almost 
insolent in style, and fearlessly exposing many a varnished 
hypocrisy and ghastly sore both in high life and in low, these 
works are also the expression of Mr. Kingsley’s peculiar and 
somewhat incoherent views upon questions moral, social, and 
religious. In the work now before us, he has endeavoured to 
make history echo and confirm those opinions, and has put 
forth an historical character to illustrate them. But this 
“ Hypatia” has failed to do; and it affords a strong presumption 
against some of the author’s favourite theories, that, in trying 
to make them fit, and to work them out in connexion with a 
character whose real outline, at least, is preserved to us with 
tolerable distinctness, he has been obliged to deviate so widely 
from the common probabilities of human nature, that he has 
produced a distorted and unnatural figure, out of all harmony 
with the recorded facts. 

The dignity of “ambassador from the court of Truth” has 
ever been the true vocation of Fiction; but it must show its 
title to that honourable distinction by the credentials it bears; 
and if these be of doubtful authenticity, we naturally question 
the trustworthiness of theenvoy. The writer of historical fiction 
is not less bound than the historian himself to make his version 
of the subject he has chosen accord strictly with fact and proba- 
bility; and if he substitute his own private ideas of what ought 
to have been for what really was, he betrays his trust, and lends 
his powers to misrepresent rather than to elucidate the past. 
More especially is this the case when a great character is at 
stake ; for most readers will believe a pleasant fiction rather than 
grope into dry historical records. So, on the authority of 

shakespeare, we have all learnt to think of Richard the Third as 
a hideous misshapen monster; but, in fact, that monarch, though 
short in stature, possessed a fine and “ princely countenance,” 
and so far from being hunchbacked, was remarkable for strength 
and agility. Those who take up their opinions of Hypatia from 
Mr. Kin ley’s tale, in spite of its accuracy with regard to actual 
facts, will imbibe a scarcely less distorted notion of the intel- 
lectual features of that martyr philosopher. Her historical 
existence seems to be so little known, and we have heard the 
question, ‘“‘ Who was Hypatia?” so often asked, that it may not 
be superfluous to give a brief sketch of her history, as it has 
been handed down by Socrates Scholasticus, and other later 
authorities. 
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She was the daughter of Theon, a distinguished mathematician 
of Alexandria, attached to the famous museum of that city, as a 
professor, about the end of the fourth, and beginning of the fifth 
century of our era. Hypatia was instructed by her father in his 
own science, and afterwards studied at Athens, then celebrated 
for its schools of rhetoric. On her return to Alexandria, her 
extraordinary acquirements became the subjects of universal 
admiration, for, according to Socrates, “she excelled all the 
philosophers of that time ;” and was invited to succeed her 
father as head of the Alexandrian school, and to teach from the 
same chair which had been filled by Ammonius, Hierocles, and 
many others of note. Her system was eclectic, but the exact 
sciences formed the basis of her public teaching; and, according 
to Schoell, “elle introduisit la premiére une méthode rigoureuse 
dans l’enseignement de la philosophie.” The letters of her friend 
and pupil, Synesius, the eccentric, learned, and gpa tes 
bishop of Ptolemais, bear ample testimony to the unbounde 
esteem and reverence he entertained for her. Writing to her, on 
the death of one of his children, he addresses her as his “* Mother, 
sister, teacher, or whatsoever other name is honourable ;” and bids 
his brother greet “the honoured and most beloved of God, the 
mistress of philosophy, and that happy company that enjoys her 
divine voice.” In another place, in speaking of the departed 
greatness of Athens, he says, “In our age, Egypt is nourished 
by the seeds of knowledge which Hypatia sows; but once 
Athens was the home of wisdom.” He writes to consult her 
respecting a book he meditated publishing; and a silver astrolabe, 
he presented to a brother philosopher, was made under her 
directions. The fame of one who was as beautiful and virtuous 
as she was wise, drew a crowd of hearers to her academy, and 
roused the jealousy of the Christians, and of their fiery bishop, 
Cyril, the famous Alexandrian patriarch. Besides her influence 
as a teacher of “the several sciences that go under the name of 
philosophy,” Hypatia was the friend and adviser of the civil 
magistrates, who regularly visited her; and “on account of the 
grave courage of mind she gained from her learning,” says 
Socrates, “ and her modest, matron-like behaviour, she scrupled 
not to appear before the judges, and was not ashamed to come 
thus openly before men, for her extraordinary discretion made 
her to be both admired and respected by all.” Orestes, the 
prefect of the city, had quarrelled irreconcileably with Cyril, 
and had nearly fallen a victim to the fury of some Nitrian 
monks, who came to Alexandria burning to avenge their 
—- ruler; and the prefect’s intimacy and friendship with 

ypatia (though himself baptized Christian) being well known, 
she was considered as the cause of the disunion between the 
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civil and ecclesiastical authorities. A word was enough to 
inflame that raging fanaticism which made the monks of Nitria 
a terror to their neighbours; and Hypatia was doomed. During 
Lent, a.p. 415, the Christian mob, headed by Peter, a reader 
of the church, watched their opportunity, seized her, bore her 
away to the Cesareium, and there put her to the barbarous 
death which Mr. Kingsley has described with so much dramatic 
and terrible reality. Such is the testimony of history. But 
what do we gather from Mr. Kingsley’s portrait of Hypatia? 
We cannot suspect Socrates, a Christian, of undue partiality to- 
wards a pagan, a woman, and a public teacher of philosophy; 
but, as we have seen, he represents her as no less wise than 
learned. Mr. Kingsley’s Hypatia, on the contrary, is a being 
whom, if we did not pity, we should almost despise. Cold, 
a ge see and shallow, we see a pedantic dreamer, and 
lind enthusiast, duped and guided by the base counsels of 
Orestes, whom she detests, and betrayed into becoming his 
passive tool against her conscience and her judgment, by specious 
reasonings and unconvincing arguments, which she is too weak 
to resist, and too foolish to see through. Such a being, under 
another aspect, Mr. Kingsley had already drawn in “ Yeast;” 
and the principle which, in both cases, he means to illustrate, 
appears to us so vicious in itself and in its results, that we deem 
it important to point it out. According to Mr. Kingsley’s 
system, no woman, however wise and pure, can withstand the 
will of any man, however base and vile. If she loves,—as in the 
case of Argemone,—her subjugation is total—reason, conscience, 
choice, are mute and powerless; and if she hates, like Hypatia, 
she is equally at the mercy of the man who thinks it worth while 
to subdue her. Ordinary experience will not allow us to sub- 
scribe to this system, nor would we willingly believe in a 
doctrine which renders all our dreams of social regeneration and 
of higher moral influence, as women reach a better position, 
altogether hopeless and vain. According to a venerable rhyme: 
* Nine times in ten, 
Old women are worth as much as old men!” 


And the concentrated wisdom of ages which lies embalmed in 
those proverbial axioms should not be lightly set aside. At any 
rate, Mr. Kingsley does not prove his case. After imagining 
certain unique specimens of womanhood, whose claims to even 
an ordinary amount of sense and discretion are extremely 
doubtful, he points to these as proofs of the inevitable failure 
which must ensue when the “ woman takes her stand on the false 
masculine ground of intellect,” and requires us to be thereby 
convinced that intellect and womanly goodness are essentially 
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opposed and irreconcilable; and, as an encouragement to virtue 
on the part of the sex generally, the heartless and unfeeling 
conduct of the female philosopher is put in unfavourable contrast 
with that of Pelagia the courtezan, who, from a life of vanity 
and pollution, in the most polluted city of the corruptest age of 
the rotten empire, having never known what it was to resist a 
caprice or curb a passion, suddenly emerges, great and heroic, 
ready to sacrifice her life in the sublime (if mistaken) generosity 
of the purest and most disinterested affection. We have ceased 
to believe in witches and love potions, and it is time that this 
false and vulgar creed should Pi pass away. Justly may the 
treatment of such as Pelagia by the untried and the untempted 
be exposed for what it is—pharisaical uncharitableness and bar- 
barous cruelty ; but true wisdom should equally guard us against 
that unhallowed doctrine which denies to woman the best virtue 
and the purest happiness of human nature; which belies the 
goodness of the Creator as the giver of powers which she cannot 


unfold and exercise without spoiling, instead of ennobling her 


mission; and which consigns her helplessly to the sole guidance 
of passion and instinct, and cruelly.assures her that they cannot 
mislead, and that, in implicit obedience to them, she will find 
her most blessed destiny. Mr. Kingsley makes a hot and 


righteous onslaught upon the “ Manichzan” notions which con- 
temn the animal nature as utterly unclean, and which would 
make holiness consist in forcibly stifling every natural emotion 
and gentler affection, and he has almost an eleventh command- 
ment against the sin of celibacy. History shows how fearful 
will always be the reaction after this attempt at improving upon 
nature; but it also tells of the, if possible, worse consequences 
of the opposite extreme. The most exalted excellence is com- 
patible with the erroneous endeavour to crucify the flesh instead 
of keeping it in wholesome subjection; but once teach that the 
appetites and passions, being natural, a therefore be indulged 
without check, and everything good, and fair, and lovely in the 
world, sinks and perishes under the blight of sensuality. We 
live in days when the relative position of the sexes, and the 
better understanding of woman’s place and duties, are questions 
of no little moment, and, therefore it is we have recorded our 
ares here against a class of opinions which have their strong- 

old in the novel-writer’s system of ethics. Let us return from 
this digression, to other portions of Mr. Kingsley’s work, and 
introduce our readers to Alexandria, as it burst on the asto- 
— gaze of the young monk, Philammon, fresh from the 
esert :— 


“Passing, one after another, world-old cities, now dwindled to decay- 
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ing towns, and numberless canal mouths, now fast falling into ruin with 
the fields to which they insured fertility, under the pressure of ‘Roman 
extortion and misrule, they had entered, one evening, the mouth of the 
great canal of Alexandria, slid easily all night across the star-bespangled 
shadows of Lake Mareotis, and found themselves, when the next morn- 
ing dawned, among the countless masts and noisy quays of the greatest 
seaport in the world. The motley crowd of foreigners, the hubbub of 
all dialects from the Crimwa to Cadiz, the vast piles of merchandize, 
and heaps of wheat lying unsheltered in that rainless air, the huge bulk 
of the corn-ships lading for Rome, whose tall sides rose story over 
story, like floating palaces, above the buildings of some inner dock— 
these sights, and a hundred more, made the young monk think that the 
world did not look, at first sight, a thing to be despised. In front of 
heaps of fruit, fresh from the market-boats, black groups of glossy 
negro-slaves were basking and laughing on the quay, looking anxiously 
and coquettishly round in hopes of a purchaser ; they evidently did 
not think the change from desert toil to city luxuries a change for the 
worse. Philammon turned away his eyes from beholding vanity ; but 
only to meet fresh vanity wheresoever they fell. He felt crushed by 
the multitude of new objects, stunned by the din around, and scarcely 
recollected himself enough to seize the first opportunity of escaping 
from his dangerous companions The novel roar and whirl of the 
street, the perpetual stream of busy faces, the line of curricles, palan- 
quins, laden asses, camels, elephants, which met and passed him, and 
squeezed him up steps and into doorways, as they threaded their way 
through the great Moor-gate into the ample street beyond, drove every- 
thing from his mind but wondering curiosity, and a vague, helpless 
dread of that great living wilderness, more terrible than any dead wil- 
derness of sand which he had left behind. Already he longed for the 
repose, the silence of the Laura—for faces which knew him and smiled 
upon him; but it was too late to turn back now. His guide held on 
for more than a mile up the great main street, crossed in the centre of 
the city, at right angles, by one equally magnificent, at each end of 
which, miles away, appeared, dim and distant over the heads of the 
living stream of passengers, the yellow sand-hills of the desert ; while, 
at the end of the vista in front of them gleamed the blue harbour, 
through a net-work of countless masts. At last they reached the quay 
at the opposite end of the street, and there burst upon Philammon’s asto- 
nished eyes a vast semicircle of blue sea, ringed with palaces and towers. 

. The overwhelming vastness, multiplicity, and magnificence of 
the whole scene ; the range of buildings, such as mother earth never, 
perhaps, carried on her lap before or since; the extraordinary variety of 
form—the pure Doric and Ionic of the earlier Ptolemies, the barbaric 
and confused gorgeousness of the later Roman, and here and there an 
imitation of the grand elephantine style of old Egypt, its gaudy colours 
relieving, while they deepened, the effect of its massive and simple out- 
lines; the eternal repose of that great belt of stone contrasting with 
the restless ripple of the glittering harbour, and the busy sails “which 
crowded out into the sea beyond, like white doves taking their flight 
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into boundless space ;—all dazzled, overpowered, saddened him 

This was the world. Was it not beautiful? Must not the men who 
made all this have been, if not great, yet—he knew not what? Surely 
they had great souls and noble thoughts in them! Surely there was 
something godlike in being able to create such things! ‘Not for them- 
selves alone, too, but for a nation—for generations yet unborn. And 
there was the sea, and beyond it, nations of men innumerable. His 
imagination was dizzy with thinking of them. Were they all doomed 
—lost? Had God no love for them ?’—pp. 90—99, vol. i. 


Passages of striking and vivid beauty abound in these volumes; 
there is a rugged strength in Mr. Kingsley’s style which com- 
pensates for occasional inelegancies; but such phrases as a 
“four in hand,” and “horses are a bore,” are especially out of 
place in the mouth of an Alexandrian Jew, and bring us down 
unpleasantly to the “fast” undergraduate. The style of writing 
of the time, nevertheless, is admirably imitated, especially in 
Augustine’s sermon, and in Hypatia’s lecture we have allegoriz- 
ing worthy of Philo, and metaphysics nearly as incomprehensible 
as Professor Oken’s. Old Miriam, the nun-Jewess, and dealer in 
slave girls, is one of those half supernatural monsters who do 
the part of mystery in stories, and carries everything before her 
by the help of an evil eye. In the character of her son, Raphael 
Aben Ezra, a deep moral is intended, but its effect is injured by 
being overstrained, and soliloquies like the following become 
tiresome :-— 


“Oh, divine wther! as Prometheus has it, and ye swift winged 
breezes (I wish there were any here) when will it all be over? Three 
and thirty years have I endured already of this Babel of knaves and 
fools; and with this abominable good health of mine, which wont even 
help me with gout or indigestion, I am likely to have three and thirty 
years more of it. I know nothing, and I care for nothing; and I 
actually can’t take the trouble to prick a hole in myself, and let the 
very small amount of wits out, to see something really worth seeing, 
and try its strength at something really worth doing—if, after all, the 
other side of the grave does not turn out to be just as stupid as this 
one. . . . When will it be all over and [ in Abraham’s bosom—or any 
one else’s, provided it be not a woman’s?” 


From this hopeful state of mind Raphael is brought back to 
truth and happiness by witnessing the practical Christianity of 
the prefect of one of Heraclian’s routed legions, and of his 
daughter, Victoria, who wins his heart and becomes his wife ; 
but the personage we were first introduced to, suddenly disap- 
pears, and the hasty process of regeneration is too much like a 
moral miracle. And, again, in attributing to Hypatia the hope- 
less ambition of restoring the old faith, and giving her nothing 
for her own creed but a barren riddle, Mr. Kingsley taxes our 
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credulity too far. There is no historical foundation whatever for 
the supposition, and the circumstances of the case render it most 
improbable. Hypatia is represented as having died young, yet she 
had acquired a great reputation for learning and eloquence, and 
one whose life must have been spent in close study, and whose 
writings were on subjects that imply deep mathematical know- 
ledge, was hardly likely to have been at the same time devoted 
to a wild and visionary project, fifty years after the Emperor 
Julian had proved its futility. Such Christianity as she saw at 
Alexandria might well disincline her to that faith, but the im- 
pression we gather of her character from Synesius’s letters is 
totally at variance with Mr. Kingsley’s hypothesis. 

The portraits of Cyril and of his regular and irregular forces 
of monks are admirable, and evince great knowledge of the time, 
and of the fierce spirit of retaliation which is ever born of per- 
secution. The chapter, “A Day in Alexandria,” from which 
we have already quoted, is in Mr. Kingsley’s best style, and 
vividly exemplifies the truth of Socrates’s observation, that “ the 
people of Alexandria are most especially prone to quarrels and 
tumults, which seldom take place without bloodshed.” The 
party of forty Goths, whom, contrary to their wont, we find 
living luxuriously with a set of dancing girls, without wives, 
children, or wagons, will seem rather out of place to the readers 
of Jornandes and Procopius; but, excusing the marvel of their 
appearance in this character at Alexandria, it must be owned 
that they are grand barbarians, and that the contrast they are 
meant to afford to the effeminate “ donkey riders,” is given with 
wonderful effect. We will conclude our notice of Mr. Kingsley’s 


clever, eccentric, and very original book, with a specimen of 
Gothic small-talk :— 


“ A few yards off lay old Wulf upon his back, his knees in the air, 
his hands crossed behind his head, keeping up even in his sleep a half 
conscious comment of growls on the following intellectual conversation: 
—‘ Noble wine this, is it not? ‘Perfect. Who bought it for us ?— 
‘Old Miriam bought it at some great tax-farmer’s sale. The fellow 
was bankrupt, and Miriam said she got it for the half what it is worth. 
‘Serve the penny-turning rascal right. The old vixen fox took care, 
I'll warrant her, to get her profit out of the bargain.’ ‘ Never mind if 
she did; we can afford to pay like men, if we earn like men.’ ‘We 
shan’t afford it long, at this rate, growled Wulf. ‘Then we'll go and 
earn more. I am tired of doing nothing.’ ‘People need not do 
nothing unless they choose,’ said Goderic. ‘Wulf and I had coursing 
fit for a king, the other morning, on the sand-hills. I had had no 
appetite for a week before ; and I have been as sharp-set as a Danube 
pike ever since.’ ‘Coursing? what, with those long-legged, brush- 
tailed brutes, like a fox upon stilts, which the prefect cozened you into 
buying? ‘All I can say is, we put up a herd of those—what do they 
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call them here—deer with goat’s horns!’ ‘Antelopes? ‘That's it; 
and the curs ran into them as a falcon does into a skein of ducks. 
Wulf and I galloped, and galloped over ‘those accursed sand-heaps till 
the horses stuck fast; and when they got their wind again, we found 
each pair of dogs with a deer down between them; and what can man 
want more, if he cannot get fighting? You eat them, so you need not 
GO «sas 6 ‘I have not seen a man since I came here, except a 
dock-worker or two—priests and fine gentlemen they are all—and you 
don’t call them men, surely? ‘What on earth do they do beside 
riding donkeys? ‘ Philosophize, they say.’ ‘What’s that?’ ‘I am 
sure [ don’t know; some sort of slave's quill-driving, I suppose.’ 
‘Pelagia, do you know what philosophizing is? ‘No, and I don’t care.’ 
‘I do,’ quoth Agilmund, with a look of superior wisdom. ‘I saw a philo- 
sopher the other day. I'll tell you. I was walking down the great street, 
there, going to the harbour ; and I saw a crowd of boys—men they call 
them here—going into a large doorway. So I asked one of them 
what was doing; and the fellow instead of answering me, pointed at 
my legs, and set all the monkeys laughing. So, I boxed his ears, and 
he tumbled down.’ ‘They all do so here if you box their ears,’ said the 
Amal, meditatively, as if he had hit upon a great inductive law. ‘ Ah? 
said Pelagia, looking up with her most winning smile, ‘they are not 
such giants as you, who make a poor little woman feel like a gazelle in 
thelion’s paw! ‘Well, it struck me that, as I spoke in Gothic, the 
boy might not have understood me, being a Greek. So I walked in at 
the door, to save questions, and see for myself. And there a fellow 
held out his hand—I suppose, for money; so I gave him two or three 
gold pieces, and a box on the ear, at which he tumbled down, of course, 
but seemed very well satisfied. So, I walked in.’ ‘And what did you 
see? ‘ A great hall, large enough for a thousand heroes, full of these 
Egyptian rascals, scribbling with pencils, on tablets; and, at the farther 
end of it, the most beautiful woman I ever saw, with right fair hair, 
and blue eyes, talking, talking. I could not understand it; but the 
donkey-riders seemed to think it very fine .... not that I knew 
what it was about, but one can see somehow, you know. So I fell 
asleep; and when I woke, and came out, I met some one who under- 
stood me, and he told me that it was the famous maiden, the great 
philosopher.’ . . . . ‘She must have been an Alruna maiden,’ said 
Wulf, half to himself. ‘What is an Alruna-maiden? asked one of 
the girls. ‘Something as like you as a salmon is like a horse-leech. 
Heroes, will you hear a saga? ‘If it is a cool one, said Agilmund, 
‘about ice, and pine-trees, and snow-storms. I shall be roasted brown 
in three days more.’” 


The saga is too long to quote; but we cannot miss the con- 
versation that follows :— 


“ ¢T don’t like the saga, after all. It was a great deal too like what 
Pelagia here says these philosophers talk about—right and wrong, and 
that sort of thing.’ ‘I don’t doubt it.” ‘Now, I like a really good 
saga, about gods and giants, and the fire-kingdoms, and the snow- 
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kingdoms, and the sir making men and women out of two sticks, and 
all that.’ ‘ Ay,’ said the Amal, ‘something like nothing one ever saw 
in one’s life, all stark mad, and topsy-turvy, like one’s dreams, when one 
has been drunk—something grand, which you cannot understand, but 
which sets you thinking over it all the morning after.” .... ‘I like 
to hear about wild beasts, and ghosts, ogres, and fire-drakes, and 
nicors—something that one could kill if one had a chance, as one’s 
fathers had.’ ” 


“‘ Hypatia” is a brilliant example of what we have called the 
novel with a purpose, ably conceived and finely executed, but 
vitiated by the departure from actual life which the following up 
any special theory of the author’s own is sure to occasion, if it 
be not founded on the closest observation and deepest — 
of human nature. We may now take an instance of a novel with- 
out a purpose at all, unless it be the very prosaic one of filling the 
author’s purse. This class too is numerous. The first that 
comes to our hand is by Miss Kavanagh, which we take up the 
more readily, as the writer is one who in other walks of literature 
has already shown both industry and ability, and therefore a 
new work by her afforded a reasonable prospect of amusement at 
least. But herein we have been somewhat disappointed. The 
characteristics of the aimless novel are strong in it, and in spite 
of an easy style and agreeable diction, “ Daisy Burns” awakens 
but a languid sort of interest. In common with others of its 
class, it contains some eloquent passages, pretty sentiments, and 
a vein of amiable moral sdeeten of which we quote a sample— 


“Self-worship is the sin of Satan: we were never meant to be our 
own centre, our own hope, our own aim and divinity; there never has 
been a drearier prison than that which can be to itself a human heart; 
the other circles of hell are broad and free, compared to this narrowest 
of dungeons—self locked in self.” 

“ Woe to the communion with nature that is only brooding over self, 
and not a mingling of the soul with the Almighty Creator of all we 
behold; that seeks in her loneliness none save the images of voluptuous 
indulgence, and leaves by unread her purer teaching! Rightly even in 
innocent things have we been warned to guard our senses and our 
hearts !” 


Daisy Burns begins life as one of those bewitching little girls 
who are quite the reigning heroines at present. Such a one is 
rs 


the victim-bride in . Norton’s melancholy tale of “ Stuart of 
Dunleath.” Miss Wetherell chooses sprightlier varieties of the 
same genus; Miss Muloch condemns the unfortunate gentleman 
who undertakes the perilous office of guardian in the “ Head of 
the Family,” to a life of the most pitiable torture at the hands of 
one of these mischievous young ladies, whose success in dis- 
pensing heartbreak while yet in short frocks and pinafores 
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(malitia supplet etatem) is quite alarming. The greater portion 
of Miss Kavanagh’s work is taken up by the misunderstandings, 
differences, reconciliations, fresh quarrels and tears, forgive- 
nesses and smiles, which go on between Miss Daisy and her 
young artist guardian, who, coming back from Italy and finding 
the pale little girl a captivating woman, is very much in love 
with her, and endeavours to make her understand that circum- 
stance by expressions which seem adapted to the meanest 
capacity. But Daisy does not understand at all, and for a whole 
year poor Cornelius is subjected to a series of trials and provo- 
cations truly distressing. In the meantime, scene after scene 
such as this occurs: Cornelius speaks— 


“ ¢Shall I tell you why I find you so very, very charming?’ I looked 
up at him, and passing my arms around his neck, I smiled, as I replied: 
‘Cornelius, it is because as a father you have reared me; because as a 
father you love me. What wonder then that a father should see some 
sort of beauty in his daughter’s face? Cornelius looked thunder- 
struck; then, recovering, he gave me an incredulous glance, and 
attempted a smile, which vanished as he met my astonished look, A 
burning glow overspread his features: it was not the light blush of 
boy or girl, called up by idle words, but the ardent fire of a manly 
heart’s deep and passionate emotions. He untwined my arm from 
around his neck; he rose, his brown eyes lit, his lip trembled. At first 
he seemed unable to speak; at length he said—‘ You cannot mean it, 
Daisy, you cannot mean it.’ ‘Why not, Cornelius? I asked, amazed 
at his manner. ‘Do you mean to say, that you love me as your 
father?’ ‘Yes, Cornelius... .’ ‘And you thought that I liked you 
as a father likes his child. I defy you to prove it! Since I returned 
from Italy, have I not done all I could to show you that your esteem, 
approbation, praise, and love were dearer to me than language could 
express? Have I not, through all our old familiarity, say, have I not 
mingled reserve and respect with all my tenderness? . . . . I began to 
feel startled; what did Cornelius mean? I looked up at him and said, 
earnestly, ‘Cornelius, I do not understand at all why you are so vexed, 
Pray tell me? . . . . ‘The mistake into which I fell, was to think 
that we understand one another, tacitly, Daisy. I do not love you now 

use I have reared you, but on your own merits, for the sake of 
that which you have become.’” 


The artist’s unromantic sister (upon one occasion, when this 
obtuse young lady had begged that when Cornelius “ married, 
and had daughters, he should call one of them Daisy”) speaks 
yet more plainly, and asks her “if she does not see she is the 
apple of his eye?” But Daisy will see nothing; and although 
“his marriage was the only evil to which she could see no 
remedy,” the same useful sister is obliged to say at last, “He 
will stay, Daisy, if you will be his wife;” and then nothing can 
exceed Daisy’s delight and astonishment. The luckless Cor- 
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nelius, however, is condemned to a little longer suspense ; and 
by the time Daisy knows her own mind and his, she has quite 
exhausted the reader’s patience. 

The chief fault of “ Daisy Burns,” and one which it possesses 
in common with the works of some others of our female novelists, 
is, that it abounds too much in characters whose lives are passed 
in a never-ending fever of excited emotion, and whose bursts of 
tenderness cloy at last, from their monotonous frequency. 
Human nature is not so constituted as to be able to keep a never- 
failing fountain of tears always at work; deep passion and wild 
sorrow pass over us—whom do they spare ?—but they are not 
the grand occupation of our lives, still less the chief object of 
them; and there is no more debilitating employment either for 
those who write, or those who read, than the constant dwelling 
upon imaginary scenes of passion and morbidly excited feeling. 
Miss Kavanagh has richer stores than she has drawn from in 
“Daisy Burns;” and she would do well to work upon a larger 


canvass, and study nature with closer attention. 

We have adduced specimens of two classes of novels now in 
vogue, but we have yet to notice a third, in which the authors, 
though professedly taking their incidents from real life, seem to 
revel in scenes of fury and passion, such as, happily, real life 


seldom affords. Of this class is Mr. Collins’s “ Basil;” and as 
we think it one of a very objectionable school, and as this novel, 
like others of the same kind, has not been without its admirers, 
we shall state our reasons for condemning it. 

The author styles it a story of modern life, and in one part of 
a dedicatory letter of excessive length and no small pretension, 
affirms that the main incident is a fact. If it be so, we must say 
that he does not entertain the same view of the legitimate uses of 
fiction as the great master in the art, whose words we have 
already quoted. Mr. Collins has given us nothing which can 
“take men from the low passions and miserable troubles of life 
into a higher region;” on the contrary, he has taken his tale 
from what we are willing to hope is, if real, a perfectly exce 
tional case. The incident which forms the foundation of the 
whole, is absolutely disgusting; and it is kept so ampere | 
before the eyes of the reader in all its hateful details, that a 
interest is destroyed in the loathing which it occasions. We 
must, therefore, Roubt the taste as well as the judgment of the 
writer who goes to such a source in order to draw “a moral 
lesson from those examples of error and crime ;” and still less 
does he merit the thanks of his readers by determining, as he says, 
“to do justice to the intensity of his object by speaking out.” 
There are some subjects on which it is not ible to dwell 
without offence; and Mr. Collins having first chosen one which 
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could neither please nor elevate, has rather increased the dis- 
pleasure it excites, by his resolution to spare us no revolting 
details. Yet he has contrived to make these details appear 
improbable ; and the villain of his story has been gifted with a 
fiend-like perseverance, which, happily for mankind, does not 
exist; for man becomes weary, after a time, of one passion, or 
one pursuit, and the less principle he has to bind him to a 
straight course, the more does he diverge into fresh paths, en- . 
tangling himself at last in so inextricable a maze, that it is not 
often easy for a mere spectator to guess why such and such 
steps are taken which in themselves appear so imprudent. Few 
have observed mankind closely enough to be able to trace 
through all its windings the tortuous course of a man, who, 
having made one false step, finds himself thereby compelled to 
leave the path of truth and uprightness, and seldom regains it. 
We can, however, refer to at least one living author who has 
done so; and in the “Scarlet Letter,” by Hawthorne, the 
greatest of American novelists, Mr. Collins might see the mode 
in which “the moral lesson from examples of error and crime” 
ought to be drawn. There is a tale of sin, and its inevitable 
consequences, from which the most pure need not turn away. 
Mr. Collins, on the contrary, makes a woman given up to evil 
the heroine of his piece, and dwells on the details of animal 
appetite with a persistency which can serve no moral purpose, 
and.may minister to evil passions even while professing condem- 
nation of them. One or two of the characters are sketched with 
sufficient talent to show that he could do better; although, in his 
dedication, he disclaims such praise, and says he has “done his 
best.” And we cannot, therefore, close our animadversions on 
his last production without begging his attention to the great 
aims of fiction, as an art. It matters not much whether the 
artist hold the pencil or the pen, the same great rules apply to 
both. He may simply copy nature as he sees it, and then the 
spectator has a pleasure proportioned to the beauty of the scene 
copied. He may give a noble spirit-stirring scene, and he will 
raise high thoughts and great aspirations in those who contem- 
plate it. He may take a higher moral ground, and move to 
compassion by showing undeserved suffering, or, like Hogarth, 
read a lesson to the idle and the dissipated. He may also paint 
scenes of cruelty and sensuality so gross that his picture will 
be turned to the wall by those who do not choose to have their 
imagination defiled. 

The novelist has a high and holy mission, for his words fre- 
quently reach ears which will hear no others, and may convey 
a lesson to them which the preacher would enforce in vain; he 
should therefore be careful that, in his selection of subjects, he 
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chooses such as may benefit rather than deteriorate his readers, 
He who furnishes innocent amusement does something; he who 
draws a faithful picture of life, does more; but he who, whilst 
drawing the picture, chooses models that may elevate and 
improve—who, whilst using the highest art conceals it so 
thoroughly as to allow the incidents to arise out of the natural 
sequence of events, thus carrying the moral effect at once home 
to the heart—has reached the highest excellence of his art, and 
deserves the thanks of the world. But this perfection is not 
attained without deep study and long preparation. The painter 
dissects, fills his room with models, and takes every limb and 
joint from the living figure, and the novelist must bestow no 
less pains on the details of his pen pictures. He must watch 
human nature in all its phases—must acquaint himself with it 
both morally and physiologically—must know how to weigh the 
relative importance of events, and the effects of the same cir- 
cumstances on different dispositions; and having learnt all this, 
he may then use the power he has gained to the noblest pur- 
poses,—may beguile men into entertaining holier and juster 
thoughts than had ever before been theirs, and whilst apparently 
only ministering to the amusement of an idle hour, preach a 
sermon that may send his readers to their various walks of life 


with improved views and nobler aspirations. Such are the true 
objects of Fiction as an art, such its requirements—we recom- 
mend both to the consideration of those who deem it a very 
easy thing to write a novel. 
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INCE M. Guizot’s labours in the field of French history, it 
has passed into an axiom, that the laws which a nation 
makes for itself are among the most trustworthy witnesses of its 
true position in the scale of political and social advancement. 
Chronicles may lie, and ballads libel, but laws are not made to 
deceive or to amuse. From their very nature and object they 
necessarily betray the habits, pursuits, opinions, and condition 
of the people for whom they are made. Thus, the rules which 
regulated the tenure and transmission of land in the days of our 
Edwards and Henrys proclaim at once the martial character of 
the nation, and the degraded state of its lower orders. The nice 
distinctions which our old Jaw books expound with so much care, 
between disseisin, and intrusion, and abatement, and deforcement, 
indicate more unerringly than any contemporary records how in- 
secure the possessor of land then was against those numerous forms 
of invasion, A legal system, which submitted law-suits to decision 
by ordeal and battle, and punished heresy as treason, proves, 
better than any other evidence, that the people among whom it 
prevailed had not risen above the follies of a gross superstition, 
or the terrors of a spiritual tyranny. So, the confiscation of 
shipwrecked property to the sovereign, and of intestates’ effects 
to the church, shew, more clearly than all the crumbling ruins 
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of gloomy keeps and solemn monasteries, that brute force and 
wily priestcraft triumphed over justice and the natural affections, 
In short, everybody is familiar with that marvellous mosaic of 
barbarian and wren ue life which the French statesman con- 
structed out of the fragments of disfigured capitularies, uncouth 
coustumiers, and voluminous ordonnances; and all recognise 
the importance of examining, before pronouncing on the character 
of an extinct society, the bonds which it forged for keeping 
its elements together. 

If the deductions which are thus drawn respecting the people 
who framed the laws, were legitimately applicable to the later 
generations who lived under them, England would have just 
grounds for dreading the judgment of posterity. A remote 
age, judging us from our law-books alone, would certainly form 
a low estimate of our present social state. In what estimation, 
for instance, could a people be held, which lived under such insti- 
tutions as our real property law, with its uses in nubibus or in 
gremio legis, and its donde to lead them from their elevated or com- 
fortable retreat ; with its gue estates and its scintilla juris; with 
its artful devices for destroying entails and dowers, and preserving 
contingent remainders; with, in a word, its thousand and one 
fantastic subtleties and scholastic enfantillages? What would be 
thought of a state which rejoiced, not in one only, but in several 
distinct and conflicting systems of jurisprudence — Teutonic, 
Romanic, Sacerdotal—enforced by an array of hostile tribunals, 
each recognising and denying, contracting and extending 
rights and liabilities which the others denied and recognised, 
extended and contracted? Unfortunately, such institutions are 
open to grave censure, as well as to ridicule, for they are 
seriously oppressive and obstructive of progress. It is ridi- 
culous, undoubtedly, that not a single acre, or humble cottage, 
can be safely purchased in the United Kingdom without a pre- 
liminary inquiry into its history and adventures for the previous 
sixty years—and not always safely then; but such an outrage on 
common sense is felt to be iniquitous as well as irrational, when 
it is recollected that the expense which it involves, hopelessly 
debars the poor from the best investments for their savings, and 
denies them the gratification of the most universal, the most 
natural, and the most innocent of all objects of human ambition 
—the possession of Jand. 

Probably the law of partnership presents even greater con- 
fusion, and inflicts more injustice than any other branch; and 
its state is at the same time more discreditable to a commercial 
nation than even a complex judicature, or a barbarous land- 
code. Certainly, when the mind wanders over the catalogue 
of the various forms of association which are recognised in 
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this country,—common partnerships, joint-stock companies in- 
corporated by act of parliament or charter, registered joint- 
stock companies, banking companies, mining companies under 
the cost-book principle, provisional committees, and friendly, 
building, loan, and scientific societies—associations, too, which 
are not only all distinctly and separately recognised by the 
law, but are themselves governed by different bodies of law, 
conferring different rights and privileges, and imposing different 
risks and liabilities ;—it is stupified at the perverse ingenuity 
which has been exercised in so complicating a tolerably plain 
subject, or at the incapacity for generalization which has left it 
in that complicated state. The mass of useless rubbish, how- 
ever, which cumbers this Augean stable, is but the least noxious 
of its evils. The perplexing diversities of the law affecting the 
different societies, are undoubtedly, to a certain extent, impedi- 
ments to commercial pursuits, but they are not as mischievous 
or as directly restrictive of commercial activity and the acqui- 
sition of wealth, as the doctrine of unlimited liability which per 
vades it,—or rather, the insuperable obstacles which prevent, in 
practice, the limitation of the liability-of the members of a trading 
association. It is, indeed, strange, that a nation so hampered 
should have reached such a height of material prosperity as 
this country has attained; but the secret of its success lies 
partly in that indomitable spirit of enterprise which has enabled 
its people to triumph over even more formidable obstacles than 
defective institutions, and partly to the frequent invasions which 
have been made upon the law. Had it been inflexibly main- 
tained in all its integrity, either the country would not now 
possess those sources of wealth which have been opened by 
joint-stock companies, or some indirect means of undermining 
the law must have been resorted to, in order to meet the 
requirements of society—possibly, by the establishment of some 
imperium in imperio, like the Court of Chancery, which sprang 
out of the necessity of bending the feudal law to the wants of a 
later age. Every chartered and every joint-stock company bears 
witness against the doctrine of unlimited liability; and if a 
census were taken of them, their very number would be found 
to form no inconsiderable argument against the law from which 
they are specially exempted. 

The general principle of unlimited liability is just when applied 
to the acting members of a firm—that is, to those persons who not 
only participate in the profits of the concern, but who hold them- 
selves out to the world as partners in nee when they ex- 
pressly limit their liability in their dealings with the public. If 
two men, either personally or by agent, contract with a third to 
buy goods, each pledges himself to the entire performance of the 
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agreement; and each is, in justice as well as in law, responsible, 
to the extent of his fortune, for the whole of the price. Nor can 
any private arrangement between the two for a division of the 
common burden justly vary the contract, unless it be made an 
integral portion of it. Now, as each partner is the agent of the 
firm for the transaction of the business ordinarily carried on by 
it, all the acting partners, in appearing before the world as con- 
nected with the firm, impliedly represent each of their colleagues 
as the accredited agent of it; and if they do not, at the same 
time, announce the limitations which they have imposed upon 
his commission, all who deal with him are justified in measuring 
the extent of his authority by the extent of the usual employ- 
ment of persons in his position; and that authority, according to 
ordinary usage and commercial convenience, empowers him to 
pledge the credit of his co-partners to the whole extent of their 
means. If he exceeds his authority, either the stranger or the 
partners must suffer: and it is fair that the loss should fall on 
the latter, as but for their neglect to put the public on their 
guard the unauthorised transaction onl not have taken place, 


rather than on the former who was guilty of neither fraud nor 
negligence. 


Where, however, it is expressly stipulated with the third 


person that each of the co-contractors or partners shall be liable 
to pay a certain amount only for the goods, or where he knows 
that the person with whom he is dealing has no authority to 
bind the other members of the firm beyond that amount, justice 
and the common law alike forbid that they should be liable 
beyond it, or that one of them should be required to pay that 
part of the purchase-money which the others are unable or 
unwilling to pay. Whenever, therefore, such a limiting stipu- 
lation is introduced into the contract, the law produces no hard- 
ship or injustice. Sometimes snch a stipulation can be easily 
introduced. Thus, in the business of Lite, Fire, and Marine 
Insurances, which is conducted wholly by means of written 
documents, the partners can, in general, be effectually protected. 
Their only contracts being the policies of assurance which are 
effected with them, these instruments may be so framed as to 
bind the assured to look to the common fund of the association 
as the only available source of payment, and to treat the partners 
as not liable beyond the amounts which they have respectively 
agreed to contribute to that common fund. This business is at 
the present moment carried on by large unincorporated partner- 
ships, without any danger to the shareholders from third 
persons. But this is almost the only trade in which it is possible, 
in practice, to secure the introduction into all contracts of a 
special provision confining the liability of the partners within 
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certain limits; for no other trade is carried on with the same 
solemnities, and consequently it may, for all practical pur- 
pose, be taken, that under our law it is impossible to limit 
the liability of trading partners. As each of them is the accre- 
dited agent of the firm, he can pledge the credit of his col- 
leagues to their last acre and last shilling, notwithstanding any 
mutual convention which may have been entered into originally 
among the members of the firm in restriction of that power, 
unless the person with whom he deals have notice of the 
restrictive regulations adopted by them. But as it is practically 
impossible to give a stranger that information in all cases, or to 
prove that he was in possession of it at the time of making 
the contract,—if such was the fact,—it follows that partnership 
with the liability of all the partners limited to the amount of 
their subscriptions—the principle on which our joint-stock com- 
panies, and the French anonymous societies, are conducted— 
cannot be carried on under the common law. Here the law is 
defective not in principle but in machinery. 

In imposing unlimited liability upon partners, the common 
law makes no distinction between acting and dormant partners ; 
and yet a wide moral distinction exists between the two. The 
dormant or secret partner conceals, as his designation implies, 
his connexion with the firm. He lends it his money, but not 
his credit. As he does not proclaim himself to the world as a 
partner, he does not represent his acting colleagues as autho- 
rised to pledge his credit ; and as it is not known that he is con- 
nected with the firm, no credit is given to it on the faith of his 
name. The acting partners are justly liable upon an unautho- 
rized contract made by their co-partner, because they counte- 
nanced, by their open profession of fellowship with him, the 
express or tacit representation which he made to the stranger, 
that they had authorized the transaction; but the dormant 
partner can only be justly liable on the ground that he did in 
fact authorize the contract to a certain extent; and, therefore, 
should not be liable beyond that extent. It is said, indeed, that 
as he would have been entitled to share in the benefits of the 
transaction if it had proved profitable, he ought, therefore, to be 
equally liable with his co-partners to bear all the losses which 
follow from it, when the results are unfavourable: but neither 
justice nor legal analogy requires that the latter should be the 
corollary of the former proposition. Where profit arises from 
the transaction, all are justly entitled to share in it; because the 
partner who exceeded his authority, ought not to be permitted 
to plead his wrongful act for his own advantage;—just as a 
trustee who trades with a trust fund, is not allowed to appro- 
priate the profits, although liable to make good all losses with 
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interest, if his traffic proves disastrous. If it be urged that the 
dormant partner ought to be liable to the whole extent of his 
means, because he gets a dividend out of the general profits,— 
which, it is said, are the proper fund for the payment of the 
creditors,—it may be observed that every clerk and servant in the 
employment of the company should, for that reason, be equally 
liable, as their wages and salaries are derived from the same 
source. But it is surely strange that a person should be made 
liable to perform one contract for no better reason than that he 
profited by another. There are, in truth, but two grounds, in 
natural justice, for holding one man bound to the engagements 
of another—either his having authorized that other to enter into 
it, or his having represented him as so authorized. In the former 
case, he should be justly liable to the extent to which the con- 
tract was authorized; in the latter, to the extent of the agent’s 
apparent authority. 

The common law, however, has decided otherwise. In all 
transactions between the firm and other persons, it regards a 
dormant partner in all respects as an active one. It attributes 
to him powers which it is impossible for him to exercise con- 
sistently with his secret character, and imposes on him the 
liability to perform engagements which he never undertook, nor 
was ever represented or believed to have undertaken. It con- 
fers on him the power of acting as the agent of his colleagues, 
who have not so deputed him, and gives the creditors of the 
firm rights, for which they did not stipulate, upon a man of 
whom they perhaps never heard, and to whom they did not give, 
or, at all events, were not justified in giving credit. It is, there- 
fore, impracticable under the common ie to carry on trade, even 
as a sleeping partner, with limited liability. Here the defect 
lies in the principle, and not in the machinery merely. 

The consequences of this state of the law are obvious. In the 
first place, ruin threatens all who venture to invest a shilling in 
a trading partnership. Mr. Commissioner Fane has expressed 
his belief that “ one half of the misery arising from commercial 
transactions has arisen from the present law of partnership, and 
from its being practically against common sense.” But the 
dangers to which all who engage in commerce are exposed, arise 
not merely from the violation of the confidence reposed in col- 
leagues, from the neglect of directors, the fraud of managers, or 
the embezzlement of servants. They come quite as much from 
the hardly less culpable connivance and even active dishonesty of 
strangers, whom the law is so careful to protect. “The know- 
ledge of the unlimited liability of the b rae Ta says Mr. 
Leitch, “ induces a reckless system of credit being extended to 
the company by large capitalists, and other banking companies, 
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who advance the money to the joint-stock* bank, on re-discount 
or deposit of bills and promissory notes, in a manner that they 
would not advance money, if it were not for the unlimited 
liability of the shareholders.” And yet, while making these 
advances on the credit of an unlimited liability, they are often 
aware that the shareholder, whose liability is relied upon, intended, 
and did all in his power to limit it. But, as Mr. Edwin Field well 
observes—and this is another of the bitter fruits of our present 
law—* There are such things as dishonest creditors as well as dis- 
honest debtors.” He adds, with perfect truth, “I believe that 
the extent to which dishonest and improper credit is given... 
is very much owing to the system of unlimited liability ; because 
Ihave no doubt at all that in most of the cases of very great 
and mischievous credit having been given to these unlimited 
liability companies, it was given with full knowledge, on the 
part of the creditor, that the money he was lending was being 
improperly applied, whilst the parties whose whole fortunes were 
involved, had very little chance of knowing that the money was 
being improperly applied. . . . They (bankers) do not mind, when 
they are dealing with a joint-stock eompany with a large share 
list, how bad the paper is the joint-stock company brings them; 
indeed, they encourage it; they treat the paper as of the second 
class, and ask for a higher rate of interest upon it. The manager 
being only interested in doing a great business, goes on making 
these improper discounts to a great and ruinous extent; the 
manager knows it very well, and so debts are run up from the 
facilities of obtaining credit.” 

In the next place, the law excludes from commerce the 
capital of those who are willing to risk a part but refuse to venture 
the whole of their wealth in it. Many a prudent man is deterred 
altogether from investing even the smallest sum in a partnership 
concern, because he is not prepared to entrust his whole fortune 
to the honour of his colleagues. Undoubtedly, mutual confi- 
dence to this extent is no uncommon phenomenon in this com- 
mercial country; and where the number of the firm is small, and 
all the members are respectable—in the commercial as well as 
the moral sense of the word—it is generally not misplaced. 
But if the number be large, or some of the members have no 
better security to offer for their conduct than the good opinion 
of their friends, it would be difficult to find any men enroll 
themselves in the partnership who do not fall within Mr. Lud- 
low’s category of “ fools who think they can lose nothing, rogues 
who know they have nothing to lose and may gain all, and 
gamblers who will stake everything upon the cast of a die.” 


a 





* Without the privilege of limited liability. 
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It would not be easy to enumerate all the evil consequences 
which follow from the restriction thus imposed on the union of 
enterprise and capital. The impolicy of maintaining such a state 
of law in a country which, with all deference to the poet of the 
white-waistcoated school, owes more to the combination of its 
capital and enterprise in commerce, than to its “old nobi- 
lity,” must strike even the most superficial thinker; but all the 
different injuries which it inflicts on the various classes of the 
community, are perhaps not as generally thought of or felt. 

1. Capitalists suffer, for they are driven from an infinite variety 
of investments upon which, if they were not subjected to the 
heavy penalties of the law, they would embark their money, 
whether for the hope of profit or in the desire to do good. “I 
know,” for instance, says Mr. T. C. Leitch, in his evidence before 
Mr. Slaney’s Committee of 1851, “ persons of considerable wealth 
who have wished to become heolkelien in joint-stock banks, 
and have been deterred from doing so entirely from the know- 
ledge that they would become responsible for the whole extent 
of the (their?) property; and that feeling is going on and be- 
coming stronger daily, in consequence of seeing the frightful 
evils resulting where those establishments have stopped payment; 
from seeing, in fact, the system of unlimited credit that is so 
improperly extended to the managers of banks, upon the faith 
of the shareholders being liable to the utmost extent of their 
property.” Mr. Slaney states, that in from sixteen to twenty 
towns, men had been ready to advance the money necessary for 
establishing lodging-houses for the humbler classes, expecting to 
obtain a moderate profit, but had been prevented from embarking 
in the undertaking entirely by the unlimited risk to which they 
would have been exposed. Mr. Fane, the Bankruptey Com- 
missioner, Mr. James Stewart, the Secretary of the Inclosure 
and Copyhold Commission, Mr. Duncan, Mr. Vansittart Neale, 
and other witnesses, adduced similar cases. 

2. The middle classes who have the savings of their labour to 
lay out, are those by whom this inconvenience is most severely 
felt ; for the expenses incidental to the transfer of land weighs so 
heavily on the purchase of small portions of it, that they cannot, 
following the example of the millionaire, convert their money into 
broad acres; and they find themselves debarred from that very 
species of investment, with which they have been familiar all their 
hives—commerce. They are consequently often compelled to 
seek in foreign countries for that remunerative employment for 
their capital, which the law denies them at home. “ Among the 
causes,” said the late G. R. Porter, “ which may have led to the 
employment of British capital in foreign countries, may pro- 
bably be cited our law of partnership, which places at hazard the 
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whole of a man’s property for the full satisfaction of the debts 
and engagements of any business into which he may have em- 
barked only a portion of his capital. .... If, in place of simply 
lending money to a trading concern, to receive a fixed rate of 
interest, the law allowed of the embarking of any given sum in 
the same as a partner, drawing a proportionate share of the 
gains, it is scarcely to be doubted that many would do so. And 
it would not be simply with the object of gain to himself that a 
man would do this, although doubtless that object would be a 
leading one. He would often be desirous of combining with 
his own gain, the probable success in life of some relative or 
friend, in whose ability and character he might see reason to 
place confidence, and over whose conduct in life he would thus 
acquire a right and motive for watching.” 

3. This refers also to another class who suffer from the present 
state of the law. Many a merchant, on retiring from trade, would 
willingly leave a portion of his money in the hands of his 
— or of a deserving clerk, whom he wished to establish as 

is successor. And this is very commonly done abroad, where 
the law makes effectual provision for limiting the liability of a 
dormant partner. “ When partners in mercantile houses,” says 
M. Leone Levi, “retire from their trade, they leave generally 
to the principal clerk a certain amount of capital to continue, 
and thus a sum isleft in trade; otherwise it would be em- 
ployed in land, and as fixed capital.” The same gentleman 
states, that he knows instances in his native town, Ancona, of 
respectable men who had been unfortunate in business, and 
clerks who had recommended themselves by their industry and 
perseverance to their employers, being assisted at first in this way, 
and rising to affluence. At St. Etienne, the seat of the ribbon 
manufactory of France, nearly one half of the present manufac- 
turers have, according to another witness, Mr. Townsend, been 
started in business in this manner. “I know a large esta- 
blishment of a retail house,” says Mr. H. Sieber, “which has 
been lately estabiished in Paris; there are three or four partners 
who are very intelligent young men, knowing the business very 
well, and of good conduct; and having no capital they applied 
to different manufacturers for money,” who, thanks to the law 
which enabled them to limit their liability, became dormant 
— of the concern, and brought into it the sum required. 
n England, the laws put a veto upon all such wise and bene- 
volent projects, by denying the capitalist the power of limit- 
ing his liability. ** 1 have heard,” says Mr. Howell, “my own 
senior partner, Mr. Wynn Ellis, who was member for Leicester, 
say, he has seen many opportunities when he would have been 
glad to assist young men of skill and character; but the existence 
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of that law has deterred him.” “I have young men here 
in London,” said Mr. Wilson to the Committee of 1850, who 
have been trying to do business in foreign merchandise, 
of which I have a very good knowledge; and they cannot do so; 
I cannot assist them, because, if I assist them, I am liable for the 
whole. I know many others; I know many sisters, aunts, and 
widows, who would employ their money in partnerships, provided 
they were not liable for all that they possess.” But it is unneces- 
sary to accumulate evidence upon the subject. Daily experience 
shows that men shrink from assisting their friends, their relations, 
or their dependents, from dread of the unlimited liability in which 
they would be involved. In no case, indeed, does this appear 
more frequently than when a patentee claims the aid of the rich 
man’s purse ; and few who have had any experience in such a 
matter will deny the truthfulness of the following picture :— 

“ «There has been a great deal of commiseration, says Mr. J. 
Duncan, ‘ professed towards the poor inventor. He has been oppressed 
by the high cost of patents; but his chief oppression has been the 
partnership law, which prevents him from getting any one to help him 
to develope his invention. He isa poor man, and therefore cannot give 
security to a creditor; no one will lend him money; the rate of interest 
offered, however high it may be, is not an attraction. But if by an 
alteration of the law he could allow capitalists to take an interest with 
him and share the profits, while their risk should be confined to the 
capital they embarked, there is very little doubt at all that he would 
frequently get assistance from capitalists; whereas, at the present 
moment, with the law as it stands, he is completely destroyed, and his 
invention is useless to him; he struggles month after month; he 
applies again and again to the capitalist without avail. I know it 
practically in two or three cases of patented inventions ; especially one, 
where parties with capital were desirous of entering into an undertaking 
of great moment in Liverpool, but five or six gentlemen were deterred 
from doing so, all feeling the strongest objection to what each one 
called the cursed partnership-law.’ ” 

Other witnesses, when challenged, mentioned instances within 
their own immediate knowledge of useful schemes and ingenious 
inventions abandoned, through the insuperable obstacles which 
the law interposed. Who can estimate the ‘oss to society which 
has been the consequence ? 

4. Upon the working classes, however, the law bears still more 
cruelly, if possible. The capitalist may complain of being 
driven to less profitable investments;—the clerk may justly 
grumble against a system which deprives him of the means of 
advancement ;—but the labouring man is surely entitled to curse 
a law which not only defeats schemes undertaken by the rich for 
his improvement and comfort, and checks the demand for his 
labour, by restricting associations among the rich, but renders it 
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impossible to utilize his own humble savings. In France, several 
experiments have been made by philanthropic, but shrewd trades- 
men, to associate with themselves in their business the men in 
their employment, by allotting to them shares in the profits,—and 
increased gains have been the commercial result; while the bene- 
volence which suggested the scheme has been appropriately 
rewarded by the improved conduct and bearing of the men. The 
working classes have similar, or even greater advantages, in Ame- 
rica. ee of the girls, as well as the men, who work in the 
mills at Lowell, are part owners of the mills. But how can the 
mechanics of London, or cotton-spinners of Manchester, hope to 
raise themselves to a similar position in the scene of their toil ? 

The association of workmen among themselves is perhaps, in 
an economical point of view, even more important than partner- 
ships between them and the class above them :— 


“T think,” says Mr. J. Stuart Mill, “there is no way in which the 
working classes can make so beneficial a use of their savings, both to 
themselves and to society, as by the formation of associations to carry 
on the business with which they are acquainted, and in which they are 
themselves engaged as workpeople, provided always that experience 
should show that these associations can keep together. Ifthe experiment 
should succeed, I think there is much more advantage to be gained to 
the working classes by this than by any other mode of investing their 
savings. I do not speak of political or social considerations, but in a 
purely economical sense. When it has happened to any one—as it 
must have happened to most people—to have inquired, or to have 
known in particular cases, what portion of the price paid at a shop for 
an article really goes to the person who made it, and forms his remu- 
neration, I think any one who has had occasion to make inquiries into 
that fact, must often have been astonished to find how small it is, and 
how much less a proportion the remuneration of the real labourer bears 
to the whole price, than would be supposed beforehand; and it is of 
great importance to considerwhat is the cause of this. Now, one thing 
is very important to remember in itself, and it is important that the 
working classes should be aware of it; and that is, that this does not 
arise from the extravagant remuneration of capital. Capital, when the 
security is good, can be borrowed in any quantity at little more than 
three per cent. ; and I imagine there is no co-operative association of 
working people who would find it their interest to allow less than that 
remuneration, as an inducement to any of their members, who, instead 
of consuming their share of the proceeds, might choose to save it, and 
add it to the capital of the association. Therefore, it is not from the re- 
muneration of capital that the evil proceeds. I think it proceeds from 
two causes—one of them (which does not fall strictly within the limits 
of the inquiry which the committee is carrying on) is the very great, I 
may say, extravagant portion of the whole produce of the community, 
that now goes:to mere distributors; the immense amount that is taken 
up by the different classes of dealers, and especially by retailers. Com- 
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petition, no doubt, has some tendency to reduce this rate of remu- 
neration ; still I am afraid that, in most cases, looking at it on the 
whole, the effect of competition is, as in the case of the fees of professional 
people, rather to divide the amount among a larger number, and so 
diminish the share of each, than to lower the scale of what is obtained 
by the class generally. Another cause, more immediately connected 
with the present inquiry, is the difference between interest, which is low, 
and profits, which are high. Writers have very often set down all 
which is not interest, all that portion of profit which is in excess of 
interest, as the wages of superintendence, as Adam Smith terms it, 
and, in one point of view, it is properly called so. But then it should 
be added, that the wages of the labour of superintendence are not re- 
gulated like other wages, by demand and supply, but are in reality the 
subject of a sort of monopoly ; because the management of the capital 
is a thing which no person can command except the person who has 
capital of his own; and therefore he is able, if he has a large capital, to 
obtain, in addition to interest, often a very large profit, for one-tenth 
part of which he could, and very often does, engage the services of some 
competent person to transact the whole of the labour of management, 
which would otherwise devolve upon himself. I do not say that this 
is unjust in the present state of society, for it is a necessary consequence 
of the law of property, and must exist while that law exists in its 
present form. But it is very natural that the working classes should 
wish to try whether they could not contrive to get this portion of the 
produce of their labour for themselves, so that the whole of the pro- 
ceeds of an enterprise in which they were engaged might be theirs, 
after deducting the real remuneration of the capital they may require 
from others, which we know does not in general, when the security is 
good, much exceed three per cent. This seems to be an extremely legi- 
timate purpose on the part of the working classes, and one that it would 
be desirable to carry out if it could be effected; so that the enterprises 
in which they would be engaged would not be conducted, as they are 
now, by a capitalist, hiring labourers as he wants them, but by the 
labourers themselves, mental as well as manual, hiring the capital they 
require, at the market rate.” 


But such enterprises are hopeless in the present state of the 
law. ‘They do not fall within the objects of the Friendly 
Societies Acts; and, independently of the unlimited liability of 
each member, other defects operate even more powerfully to 
deter the working classes from embarking in them—such as the 
absence of effectual provision for preventing or aT the 


fraudulent conduct of partners, and of a cheap and expeditious 
tribunal for settling partnership accounts, and deciding partner- 
ship differences. The want of money and influence to procure 
from Parliament, or the Crown, those powers and privileges 
which are essential for the conduct of such schemes, puts their 
hopelessness in the most painful and irritating light. 

Lhe only means by which the law allows a rich man to 
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embark a portion of his capital in trade without risking the loss 
of the whole of it, is by lending to the trader. As long as the 
relation between the man of labour and the man of money is 
that of debtor and creditor, the latter is protected with the most 
fostering care; and although the interest on his loan absorbs all 
the profits of the concern, he is not liable for any of its losses. 
This system has undoubtedly mitigated the evils which have 
been adverted to; but it is itself accompanied with evils of 
a serious character. As no covenant on the part of the trader 
can effectually secure to the creditor all the powers over the 
affairs of the trade which he would possess if he were a partner, 
the risk which he incurs as a lender is increased, and so, con- 
sequently, is the rate of interest which he demands. His 
debtor, on the other hand, is enabled to sail under false colours. 
He appears to be what he is not, a man of substance, and 
he consequently acquires a false credit in the world. After a 
time, it but too commonly happens that the debt and its interest 
crush him, after a more or less protracted struggle to bear up 
against them; and when those who trusted him in the hour of his 
apparent prosperity apply for payment, the same invisible hand 
which had set up the shadow, sweeps away, under a bill of sale, 
the whole of the substance. 

Such being the chief results of the law in its present state, it 
is clear that some alteration is necessary to obviate them. If 
evils arise from the principle of unlimited liability, that prin- 
ciple should be modified; if they arise from the absence of 
means for doing in practice that which the law, in theory and 
good sense, recognises as every man’s right to do—that is, to 
limit the extent to which he shall be bound to perform engage- 
ments entered into by the association of which he is a member, 
—appropriate machinery should be provided for the purpose. 

The most obvious amendment which seems to be needed is 
founded on the distinction already adverted to between the dor- 
mant and the active partners ofa mercantile association. Although 
rejected by the common law, this distinctionJs respected by almost 
every other civilized people; among whom it is now well esta- 
blished that those members of a firm who abstain from all inter- 
ference in the conduct of the partnership business, are liable to 
its creditors only to the extent to which they have bound them- 
selves. Such is the law of France, Spain, Portugal, Switzer- 
land, Wurtemberg, Russia, Holland, Lombardy, Florence, Sar- 
dinia, Naples, Sicily, the Ionian Islands, Hayti, and twenty of 
the states of the American Union. The French code, which 
may be taken as the type of all the others, recognises three 
species of commercial societies,—the ordinary trading firm of 
active partners, or partnership en nom collectif; the association 
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partly of acting and partly of dormant partners, called the 
Société en Commandite; and the Société Anonyme, corresponding 
to our joint-stock corporations. The first two may be formed 
at pleasure, the last only by leave of the State. The partners 
in the first, and the acting partners in the second kind of asso- 
ciation are responsible to the whole extent of their means for 
the engagements of their firm; the dormant partners of the 
second, like all the shareholders in the third, are not liable for 
losses beyond the amount which they have contributed, or have 
undertaken to contribute to the common fund; and after the 
debts are fully satisfied, the dormant partners become creditors, 
and prove against the residue of the estate. The protection 
thus thrown round a dormant partner or commanditaire, con- 
tinues only as long as he strictly preserves his neutral character. 
To the gérant, or acting partner, is committed the exclusive 
direction of the partnership affairs; and so long as he conducts 
them in conformity with the articles of partnership, and pro- 
duces the books and annual accounts to his secret associates, he 
is independent of them. The latter may join in the general 
deliberations of the society, and may state their views and give 
their advice—although not their votes—upon any of its trans- 
actions; but the moment they advance a step Parther, and do 
any “ act of management,” they pass into the category of acting 
partners. In throwing off the restrictions, they lose the protec- 
tion of the law, and become responsible for the debts and en- 
gagements of the firm in solido, that is, to the whole extent of 
their means. It should be added, that for the prevention of 
frauds and other minor inconveniences which arise from secresy, 
the French law requires that all partnerships, and among them, 
therefore, those under consideration, shall be constituted by 
deed or writing, and that a minute or certificate of the material 
particulars of the instrument, together with the name of the 
place or places where the business is to be carried on, shall be 
registered and placarded in the commercial court of the district, 
and published, in the course of the first fortnight in every 
January, in the local newspapers. The certificate must contain 
the names, descriptions, and places of abode of the general 
partners, the style of the firm, the names of those partners who 
are to manage the business, the date and duration of the 
partnership, and—where the firm consists partly of dormant 
partners, and is consequently a société en commandite—not the 
names, but merely the amount of the funds furnished, or to be 
furnished, by the commanditaires. The style of the firm must 
consist of the names of the general partners with the super- 
addition of the words, “and company,” which a single trader is 
not allowed to assume. The public is thus warned that the 
ostensible partners are trading with, in part at least, capital not 
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their own; and by means of the registry, the amount secretly 
entrusted to them can be easily ascertained.* 

To the introduction of this simple and just principle into the 
law of partnership, even when guarded with the jealous require- 
ments and formalities which the French law imposes on all 
partnerships, several objections, of course, have been made: for, 
when has any change escaped the opposition of those who love 
stare super antiquas vias? Among the first grounds of objection 
that meet the proposal, is the old foe of all innovation—the 
maxim, guieta non movere ; and, strangely enough, this defen- 
sive weapon is wielded chiefly by a gentleman whose services in 
the cause of law reform have won him general respect and 
esteem. In his hands, indeed, the good conservative axiom 
assumes quite a philosophical garb; but notwithstanding its 
leonine aspect at a distance, its real nature cannot escape detec- 
tion on closer examination. “I think,” says Mr. Bellenden Ker, 
“probably in the formation of a new system of laws, without 
reference to the prejudices, the habits, and the notions of per- 
sons for ages connected with trade, you might base a new system 
of partnership or a new system of commerce, upon the principle 
of limited liability; but seeing that the present notion in this 
country for all the ordinary purposes of trade, carries with it the 
idea of all parties being liable in solido; then, unless you can show 
me a great advantage to arise from that change of the law, I, 
seeing the evil of change, should be against it.” If this passage 
was intended to convey anything more than the truism, that 
change is bad unless it be a “ change for the better,” it proves that 
Mr. B. Ker would resist all alterations, because they must clash 
with men’s notions of the existing state of things. On this ground, 
all attempts at purifying parliamentary constituencies should 
be discountenanced, because the prevalent notion of a borough 
election “carries with it the idea” of venality and corruption. 
Transition is always attended with some evils; but they are, for 
the most part, transitory; and if the dread of them were 
an obstacle to change, all improvement would be impossible. 
If Mr. Ker meant to assert that partnership with limited liability 
of the dormant partners, is so alien to the spirit of the common 
law, that it could not work in harmony with it, he should have 





* We have availed ourselves, with much advantage, of Mr. Miller’s terse and 
idiomatic translation of those parts of the French Code which bear upon this 
subject. His little volume, notwithstanding its a character, attests 
an intimate acquaintance with the technicalities o Law French. If we might 
offer a suggestion, however, we should recommend the substitution of English 
for Scotch law terms in a future edition. The bar, and perhaps the public, 
north of the Tweed, are familiar with such terms as “pled” and “oversman ;” 
but it costs the rest of the world ag effort to discover that “pleaded” and 
“umpire” are meant, 
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recollected, first, that the principle of limited liability is recognised 
by our law already, and is acted upon in some cases with per- 
fect success; secondly, that our incorporated joint-stock com- 
panies, under the régime of limited liability, work harmoniously 
enough with our general law; and, thirdly, that the French 
system has been engrafted upon the common law in the New 
England States of America, without having caused any incon- 
venience, or excited any dislike from its foreign origin. 

It has been said, however, that the adoption or rejection of 
the principle in question should depend upon the amount of 
capital which happens to be in the country. “I certainly do 
not think,” says Mr. Bellenden Ker, “in this country, where 
there is plenty of capital for the ordinary purposes of trade, that 
it would be expedient to allow of trading under limited liability; 
but I think in a country where capital is scarce, that it might be 
expedient.” “I venture to think,” he says elsewhere,“ that 
the limited liability, as regards ordinary trading partner- 
ships, or even as regards ‘the aiding useful local enterprises,’ is 
inexpedient, as I am led to believe there is always a sufficiency 
of capital for all ordinary local enterprises, and for the carrying 
out of what I suppose to be meant by local enterprises, viz., 
canals, roads, mills, &c. Ina country where there is not a suffi- 
ciency of capital for such purposes, the introduction of this 
would be beneficial, and it is mortifying to see that no one will 
bring the matter before parliament as regards Ireland.” “TI be- 
lieve,” says Mr. W. Cotton, formerly Governor of the Bank of 
England, and a strenuous on of limited liability, “ it may be 
advantageous to collect capital together for a specific object 
in a new country where capital is extremely valuable, and 
where the rate of interest is extremely high.” It is difficult to 
mect an argument of this kind with a serious answer. If the 
dearth or abundance of capital were the proper test of the admis- 
sibility of the principle into any law, it would be very desirable 
to ascertain the precise amount, upon acquiring which, a nation 
ought not to be permitted to enjoy a power confessedly beneficial 
to them as long as they possess less than that amount. It is 
obvious that there was a time when it ought to have been 
adopted here; for this country did not always possess as much 
capital as Ireland now has. If it would have been a useful 
addition to the Druidical Code of our painted ancestors, when 
the tenth legion paid them its first visit, we are entitled to 
ask whether their Saxon, or Danish, or Norman conquerors 
added that fatal ounce to their capital which turned the 
balance against limited liability? Or, was it imported by the 
Crusaders, or by Sir Thomas Gresham, from foreign parts; or 
did James I, add this unlucky “dose” to British capital when 
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he united the poor crown of England to the rich one of his own 
native land? Or, did it come from the sale of Dunkirk to the 
French, or from the South Sea bubble? Or, do we owe it, after 
all, to the first joint-stock company which obtained a charter or 
an act of parliament? If the expediency of trading with limited 
liability depended on the amount of capital in the country, the 
law should be so constructed as to change as often as the capital 
exceeded or fell short of that amount. When the monetary 
barometer fell, the law should point to limited liability, when 
it rose, to unlimited. 

This principle of legislation, however, is, to say the least of it, 
unusual; and it is difficult todiscover any analogy to it except in the 
law of the race-course, where the stronger horse is burdened with 
extra weight. It is possible that in the race with other nations, 
we ought, in order to be more equally matched with our rivals, to 
submit voluntarily to some disadvantage; but, as the duties of 
parliament are British, and not cosmopolitan, it ought to devote 
its energies to securing the victory to those committed to their 
charge, rather than to devising how the prize might be most 
equally contested. At all events, if Mr. B. Ker’s principle is to be 
applied, it should be applied to districts and individuals as well as 
to states and nations. One law should be made for the poor, 
another for the rich: limited liability for those who have little 
capital, unlimited obligation for those who have plenty of it—the 
reverse of the present order of things. : 

It has been often urged, that to permit partnerships with 
limited liability would be to expose the public to every species 
of fraud. A false credit, it is said, would be obtained by parading 
the names of the dormant partners. But the answer is, that even if 
this were done, the world would still have the means of ascertaining 
from the newspapers, the posters, and the registries, the extent 
to which the commanditaires were interested. The credit which 
would be acquired by the association would be what it deserved 
to acquire. The ostensible trader would be known, from the 
style of the firm, to be supported by the capital of others; and 
the amount of that capital would be ascertainable without diffi- 
culty. But it is said that men in narrow circumstances would 
subscribe for amounts which they neither had paid up nor could 
pay > This objection, indeed, applies to joint-stock associations 
as well as to those which are carried on en commandite: but it is 
a strange one for the advocates of unlimited liability to make ; for 
they would have the satisfaction of feeling, in the supposed case, 
that the liability of the dormant partners was as extensive as their 
means. It has been contended, Pe that the system would enable 
rich men to trade without risk in the name of a man of straw: but 
the precaution of requiring a preliminary registration of the ma- 
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terial particulars pointed out by the French code, under pain of 
unlimited responsibility, would prevent any such practice. If the 
creditor knew that there were dormant partners in the firm, he 
would also, but for his own fraud or wilful neglect, be ac- 
quainted with the extent of their liability: and if he were 
ignorant of their connection with the association, he ought, 
instead of complaining that they were not liable to the whole 
extent of their wealth, to rejoice at the unexpected discove 

that men to whom he had not given credit, or looked for 
payment, were bound to meet his demands up to a certain 

int. 

This last objection, indeed, might be met by comparing the 
present system with the proposed one, and contrasting the advan- 
tages which the latter presents with the evils which now com- 
monly follow when a rich man sets a poor one afloat on the waves 
of commerce. It is often said that no necessity exists for 
introducing into our law the principle of limited liability, 
as the repeal of the Usury Laws has removed the only obstacle 
which prevented the union of capital with labour. No under- 
taking, it is alleged, that offers any prospect of success, need now 
perish for want of capital, as this can now be always commanded 
at a rate of interest proportioned to the risk incurred. But the 
experience of every day proves that numbers of schemes fall to 
the ground from want of capital. No rate of interest, how- 
ever usurious, can induce its owners to lend their money on 
such security as is offered; and numerous instances of the failure 
of schemes from that cause alone were mentioned in both com- 
mittees. To a certain extent, indeed, it is true that the repeal 
of the Usury Laws has admitted into the loan market many pro- 
jects which could not formerly have raised a farthing there ; but 
even in those cases it would be found much more advantageous 
to the borrower, to the lender, and to the public, that the money 
should be procured through the machinery of a dormant part- 
nership than by a loan. ‘The capitalist would be satisfied with a 
more moderate return for his advance, if he was made a part 
proprietor in the common stock, and had the right of inspecting 
and regulating the books, of calling the acting trader to account 
for his management of the business, and of restraining him from 
misappropriating the effects of the concern. With diminished 
risk, he would be willing to take a diminished rate of interest 
for his money; and as that interest would be payable only 
out of profits, the borrower would not, if the business proved 
a failing one, find himself called upon to pay when he was 
least able to do so. Instead of being oppressed in the hour 
of adversity by the demand of an inexorable creditor, he would 
be supported by the counsel of a friend; and instead of yielding 
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to the temptation of committing some malpractice, in the vain 
hope of averting ruin, he would be under a wholesome restraint 
from stooping to any deviation from rectitude. The public, also, 
would gain by the arrangement; for, if bankruptcy supervened, 
the man whose capital had set the concern afloat, and who was the 
secret cause of the credit which it had obtained in the mercantile 
world, would be bound to pay its debts to the extent to which 
he had embarked his capital, instead of coming in with a mort- 
gage or bill of sale, as he now does, and sweeping away, under 
a prior title, the whole of the trade effects from the grasp of 
the trade creditors. It appears from this comparison that the 
investment of money en commandite is, in effect, but a loan, 
differing from the ordinary form of loan in this respect only, 
viz., that it is made upon terms more advantageous and more 
equitable to the contracting parties, and to the general body of 
creditors. 

It is on the ground of fraud also, that Mr. M‘Culloch is op- 
en to the French system. “Partnerships en commandite,” 

e says, may be very easily abused, or rendered a means of 
defrauding the public. It is quite visionary,” he adds, “ to 
imagine that the commanditaires can be prevented from indirectly 
influencing the other partners; and supposing a collusion to 
exist amongst them, it might be possible for them to divide large 
sums as profit, when, perhaps, they had really sustained a loss; 
and to have the books of the association so contrived, that it 
might be very difficult to detect the fraud. This, it is alleged, 
is by no means a rare occurrence in France.”* 

Now, unless we much misapprehend the object of the inter- 
diction of interference by the dormant partners, the prohibition 
is imposed for their own protection and not for the protection of 
the public. Retain your strict incognito, says the law, and you 
are protected. But you throw off the mask as soon as you 
intermeddle. You then proclaim that you are a partner ;—and 
the very conduct which thus announces you, shows that you 
are an active partner. It is, therefore, right that you should 
share the fate of all active partners. The law, in truth, by prohi- 
biting interference, merely insists that the dormant partner shall 
be dormant, and not active. If he becomes active, he commits no 
fraud on the public, but merely transfers himself from one class 
of partners to another. He does not diminish, but increases the 
fund destined for the payment of the creditors. He does not 
abridge any of their rights, but extends his own risk. 

With respect to the other frauds which Mr. M‘Culloch men- 
tions, and to every other objection which is based on the surmise 





* Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Navigation, (ed. 1852), p. 389. 
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of fraud, it is freely admitted that commandite partnerships are 
not exempt from the imperfection which taints all human institu- 
tions. The wit of man has not yet devised any means of check- 
mating fraud. Indeed, human ingenuity has generally been 
more active in concocting than in defeating schemes of deceit. 
If retaliation were argument, it might suffice to meet all 
such objections, by —— out how utterly careless our law 
is in providing checks and securities against that evil. The 
purchaser of a broken-winded horse, or a brass watch-chain, 
finds no other redress than the soothing consolation of caveat 
emptor. The bankrupt John Smith is at liberty to trade under 
.the style Rothschild, Baring and Company;—his unlimited 
, responsibility being deemed a sufficient compensation to those 
who have fallen into the snare of the resounding title. Half 
a dozen men may carry on business under the name of one, 
and give their creditors plenty of trouble in discovering who 
they are. It is not long since a plaintiff, in an action against 
his bankers for the balance of his account, was nonsuited, be- 
cause, having, in the absence of authentic information, been 
misled into the belief that all the present partners of the house 
were members of it at the date of the transaction in dispute, he 
had brought the action against all, instead of some only. Far 
from protecting the public, the common law would seem inspired 
with a cynical desire to expose them to the wiles of the crafty. 
But those who would introduce the commandite system of 
partnership into this country, do not wish to see it turned 
Into an engine of deceit; and, as the best preventive against all 
fraud, they ask that the widest — should be given to 
the dealings of all firms conducted on that principle. Whether 
or not it be true that credit is the soul of commerce, pub- 
licity is assuredly the soul of all well-founded credit. If men 
could look into each other’s cash-books, and tills, and ledgers, 
and accounts, they would have better data than they now pos- 
sess, for ascertaining the amount of credit that might be safely 
given. Atall events, they would deal all the more readily with those 
who exposed their affairs to view: and the only power which the 
latter would lose by that course, would be the power of involving 
others in their misfortunes, if their business did not prosper. 
Upon this point we could not do better than take a leaf from the 
code of our neighbours, and transfer it into our own statute 
book. Indeed, we should be disposed to carry publicity further 
than they have done. Even the apparent anomaly of publishing 
the names of the secret partners, as well as the sums which they 
subscribe, would seem desirable; for the world would be thereby 
better enabled to judge whether the company was substantial or 
a bubble. The names of the dormant partners would not give 
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the firm credit beyond the amount of their subscriptions; but they 
might deprive it of that amount. The precise measure of the 
mercantile credit of our railway companies is known to all, 
through the publication of their accounts: and similar conditions 
might be imposed on commandite partnerships. At present, 
merchants accept unlimited liability as a compensation for the 
secrecy which shrouds the affairs of their neighbours; but the 
compensation is very inadequate. The satisfaction of feeling 
that the uttermost farthing has been extracted from a fraudulent 
bankrupt, is hardly a substantial consolation to the defrauded 
creditor, who receives that farthing in full payment of his twenty 
shillings. Secrecy is often considered by mercantile men as 
essential to credit; but the lawyers more wisely declare it to be 
the mere badge of fraud. 

That compulsory registration and publication of accounts 
would greatly impede the successful perpetration of frauds is 
= that it would prevent it altogether is not to be expected. 

ut it would be absurd to reject the system on that account. 
He who refuses to allow men to form commandite partnerships, 
because, notwithstanding all precautions, some evil may follow 
from them, would prohibit bills of exchange, because they are 
sometimes the instruments of swindling—would break up the 
printing press, because it sometimes produces libels—would stop 
the traffic of our railways, because men are sometimes crushed to 
death by trains, or blown into the air by bursting boilers—would 
declare the magnet contraband, because it tempts mariners into 
the dangers of the deep—nay, would lay an embargo on all 
vessels, because storms sometimes arise and ships are wrecked. 
The rational course, in all cases, is to put such restraints as are 
practicable on evils which spring from what is good; and not to 
proscribe the good on account of the evil which may flow from it. 

The benefits which the commandite system would confer on 
traders are, indeed, admitted by another class of objectors; 
but they are admitted only for the purpose of being made 
the ground of another objection. “1 object,” says Mr. W. 
Hawes, ‘‘to the French system on account of the advantage it 
affords to two or more persons trading en commandite over one 
trader conducting his own business.” The schemes in which 
these es would engage, “although in some cases 
generally successful,” says Mr. Cotton, “would ultimately be 
found detrimental to the fair trader, and to men who conduct 
their business with prudence and discretion.” The worthy 
bank-director may. be excused for limiting the honourable 
distinction of “fair traders” to those who conduct mercantile 
affairs in good old orthodox fashion, either under the wholesome 
rigour of the common law, or better still, under the invigorating 
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shelter of royal charters: but he should know that the “free 
traders” who are elbowing aside the Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street in their rude scramble for custom, are themselves calling 
for “fair trade,” and would retort the suggestion of “ unfairness” 
on those who enter into the lists with the magical weapons of 
special privileges. The “ fair trader,” in their acceptation of the 
term, is the man who is content with a fair field and no favour. 
The humble tradesman and his wealthy friend, who unite in 
asking for limited liability, do not demoed it as a special favour, 
but as a common right. The struggle between the rich mer- 
chant.and the peor one, they say, is not fair now; and therefore 
they ask that each shall have liberty to call to his aid such 
allies as he may require. The poor trader would rectify the 
balance by enlisting the services of his neighbour’s purse. A. 
who possesses skill and capital, is more than a match for B., who 
possesses the same skill only but no capital,—and for C., who has 
no skill and only the same amount of capital. B, and C., how- 
ever, when united, are a match for him, but only just a match. 
Where then is the unfairness? If B. excels him in skill, or C. 
in capital, he may call to his aid fresh skill or capital. What 
they may do, he may do also. But surely both Mr. Cotton and 
Mr. Hawes should reflect that their argument against limited 
partnership, if worth anything, ought to have been fatal to every 
railway scheme that was ever brought before parliament. Mr. 
Hawes would have opposed the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way Bill, on the ground that it afforded an undoubted advantage 
to a large body of moneyed men over the coach-proprietors, who 
conducted their business singly, or in common partnerships: 
and Mr. Cotton would have seconded him, because, although the 
line would probably pay between 5 and 10 per cent., yet it 
would be found detrimental to the fair traders in four-horse 
coaches, who had conducted their business with prudence and 
discretion. This sentimental tenderness for the vested interests 
of the fair trader is a delightful trait in one whose business is on 
more than a fair footing with all others in his trade; but it is 
out of date. It might have weighed with the “ good old king,” 
or drawn tears from the Chancellor after his own heart; but the 
age of Victoria is an age of iron. Equality, and go-a-head, are 
the state maxims of the day; and if the “fair trader” desires 
something inconsistent with them, he may desire it, indeed, but 
he will not get it. 

There is another class of objections, upon which it ought 
surely to be unnece: in these days to offer any comment: and 
yet they are so generally urged, even by thinking men, that it is 
necessary to examine them with a degree of detail which they do 
not deserve for any other reason than that they are thus counte- 
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nanced by men of talent, experience, and integrity. The country 
is already enterprising enough, suggests Mr. J. A. Smith; the 
proposed change would encourage speculations, and present a 
temptation to the working classes to engage in trade. “ It 
seems to me,” says Mr. B. Ker, “ that commercial undertakings 
would be the very worst mode in which the capital of the 
middle and working classes could be invested;” and he else- 
where expresses a strong objection to “letting loose a new 
element of fraud and reckless speculation, and to allow it to be 
introduced in small doses, so as to fit the means of the humble.” 
“It would induce parties,” says Mr. Cotton, “to advance their 
money without due caution for speculative schemes and specu- 
lative businesses.” 

If it were worth while, it would not be difficult to prove that 
these views are not well founded in fact. It has, indeed, been 
already shown that there is abundant testimony to prove, as a 
fact, that commandite partnerships restrict rash speculation by 
opening more widely the door to ya enterprises, and, as a 
matter of opinion,* that commercial undertakings are among the 
best investments for the savings of the humbler classes of the 
community. But the point involved in these objections is too 
important in principle to be avoided by joining issue on the 
facts. We demur altogether to their validity in principle. 
Even if these gentlemen were infallible, we should deny their 
right to control our judgment. Under these objections lurks the 
same familiar spirit which once regulated the wages of labour, 
and the quality of manufactures,—which afterwards “ protected” 
native industry, and which still fixes the price of bread in Paris. 
The old school of political economy, which David Hume and 
Adam Smith were among the first to assail, and Mr. Serjeant 
Byles and Colonel Sibthorp the last to defend, was ridiculous 
and mischievous enough, with its encouragement of some trades, 
and its prohibitions and restrictions of others; but those who 
would devise or perpetuate schemes for inducing a general 
resort to one kind of investment which they think safe, and for 
throwing obstacles in the way of embarking capital in other en- 
terprises which appear to them rash or reckless, carry the doctrine 
of state intervention to a much more preposterous length. The 
protectionists could at least plead a foolish belief that the welfare 
of the State was promoted by their interference: but the only 
excuse of Mr. Bellenden Ker, and those who agree with him, is 
a very injudicious interest in their neighbours’ affairs. 

It is readily conceded that the best founded objections, such as 
they are, to the commandite principle, spring, not from its con- 
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sequences to the public, but from the injuries to which the dor- 
mant partners are exposed. If the acting partner is a rogue or 
a fool, disaster will overtake those who trust their capital to his 
management. In the choice of an honest and able associate lies 
their difficulty and their danger. “ The majority of limited part- 
nerships that have failed,” says M. Troplong,* “have been 
wrecked by naught but the foolhardiness of their general part- 
ners.” All this is perfectly true; but serious as is the peril, 
it is no more an objection to the introduction of commandite 
partnerships than it is to ordinary or joint-stock partnerships, 
which are equally exposed to it. Although a reason for the 
exercise of individual caution in embarking in them, it does not 
afford the slightest ground for proscribing the general principle. 
The records of the Court of Bankruptcy could furnish cases 
without number of the fraud of one partner effecting the ruin of 
all connected with his firm; but it has not yet been suggested 
that ordinary trading partnerships should be forbidden by act of 
parliament. The infamous frauds perpetrated by one notorious 
man upon his fellow-shareholders in joint-stock companies en- 
trusted to his direction—frauds which, to the scandal and shame 
of this country, be it said, instead of consigning the culprit to 
Norfolk Island, have not even driven him from his seat in the 
legislature—have never been urged as an argument against the 
assing of any of the private acts which confer the privilege of 
imited liability. The possibility of embezzlement and breach 
of trust suggests the necessity of caution on the part of those 
who contemplate the deposit of their property in the hands of 
another; but is no more a reason for the prohibition of the 
deposit, than the chances of that embezzlement are a ground for 
forbidding the employment of servants. 

Government has neither the mission nor the power to guide 
its subjects to good, or to drive them from bad investments. If, 
as is now universally admitted, it does not fall within its province 
to direct industry and capital, in the interest of the state, into 
any particular channel, how much more remote from its duties is 
it to encourage or discourage this or that employment of capital 
from regard to the interests of individuals? lf cabinet ministers 
and legislators were to undertake such a task, how, it may be 
asked, would they set about accomplishing it? How would 
they distinguish, a priori, a good from a bad investment? How 
would they surmount the difficulty which Lord Brougham 
suggests, of defining “employments of a very speculative 
nature”? Who shall say, before the event, what is a “rash” or 
a “reckless” speculation? What is meant by those terms? Do 
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they mean a speculation sure to be unsuccessful? Then inter- 
ference is impossible; for ministers have no more the gift of 
prescience than their humbler fellow-citizens, nor have they that 
control over future events which gives Queen Christina such 
signal successes in the Madrid lottery. If, on the other hand, 
the words refer to those enterprises which appear to offer no 
reasonable prospect of a profitable return, who could undertake to 
determine, and how, the degree of reasonableness which should 
ensure them the right to a trial? The arbiters of our mercantile 
destinies would be compelled either to group investments into 
classes, and sanction or condemn them by wholesale—which is 
the course in effect proposed by Mr. Ker—or to devote themselves 
mong to the consideration of every individual project. But 

ow could they do justice if they pursued the former plan? 
Would they, for instance, follow the example of the sage Duke of 
Parma, who forbade his subjects to keep pigeons, and prohibited 
insurance companies in his dominions? Could they even declare, 
a priori, that the working of a patent, dangerous as such an en- 
terprise frequently is to the capitalist, is a bad investment, and 
prohibit accordingly the advance of-a sixpence upon any such 
project? Then, the use which Boulton and the Electric Telegraph 
Company made of their capital ought to have been interdicted ; 
and the steam-engine and the telegraph would now have been 
ingenious, but useless toys. If they would discharge their duty 
conscientiously they would be bound to weigh the advantages 
and drawbacks of every individual investment. They would 
have to consider whether Tom Styles was prudent in proposing 
to lend his brother Dick 1002. to open a butcher’s shop—whether 
Mr. Dapper would act wisely in investing a portion of his 


savings in his old trade, which he was about to abandon to the ° 


active and faithful assistant who had been measuring his ribbons 
and praising his silks for the last twenty years—whether a tailor’s 
shop in High Holborn would be decently remunerative—whether 
Doctor Humbug’s “ Key to the Revelations,” in twenty volumes 
octavo, would make the fortune, or be the ruin of his publisher. 
Such are some of the ten thousand questions which would pour 
upon them daily. Even if they had the time and the capacity 
necessary for druuion and deciding them properly, of what 
avail would be their labour? If they approved of the proposed 
schemes, their intervention would have been unnecessary. If they 
disapproved, the parties would go discontentedly away, con- 
vinced that they understood their own interests better than their 
rulers did, and indignant at institutions which prevented them 
from acting according to their own views. 
The danger of allowing them this liberty, indeed, is sometimes 
illustrated by a reference to the follies of 1845, and the sufferings 
which followed from them. That celebrated era of folly, how- 
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ever, shows how little the ruling powers of the state are fitted 
for the office which is claimed for them; for had they been gifted 
with that superior wisdom and discretion which is attributed to 
them, they would not have encouraged the rash and reckless 
speculation by a means in their power. But even if the 
legislature of that day had not thus shown their incapacity for 
distinguishing between rash and wise speculation,—and if it 
were conceded that it was their duty to keep men out of impru- 
dence and mischief, the railway mania would afford no argument 
against the general introduction of limited liability; for, as 
Lord Hobart justly observes :— 


“The excessive and unremunerative influx of capital into railway 
projects can be said to have been the effect of the concession of limited 
liability only because that concession was partial, and not general. By 
the grant of limited liability to a particular class of undertakings, all 
the capital which, owing to the state of the general law of partnership, 
was in vain seeking associative employment, would naturally be 
attracted to these undertakings; and as the amount of capital in this 
condition was out of all proportion to the dimensions of the channel 
which was opened for its reception, the result was an extravagant 
appreciation of railway shares, and a great consequent loss to the 
country.”—p. 20. 


But, assuming that the state has the duty, the right, and the 


power, to guide individuals in the choice of an investment, why 
should commandite partnerships be proscribed? Why is it thought 
that such associations would devote themselves altogether to en- 
terprises of extreme hazard? The experience of len countries 
does not prove that the pursuits of commandite partnerships are 
in general of a more speculating character than those of other 
mercantile associations. The ribbon manufactures of St. Etienne, 
and the silk shops of Paris, for instance, present no very formi- 
dable risks, and yet dormant partners find capital for their con- 
duct. Those who are unwilling to incur the risks of unlimited 
liability are probably the very men who would exercise most 
caution in incurring even a partial loss. At all events, it is pro- 
bable, or at least possible, that many who now dread mercantile 
investments, would embark in safe trades as dormant partners; 
and ought they to be denied the right of doing this because 
the same right might not be as judiciously exercised by others? 
Ought the law to prevent wise men from laying out their money 
to advantage, because, with similar powers, fools would throw 
theirs into the sea? 

Further, even if all the projects which would be promoted b 
commandite partnerships offered little hope of profit, and muc 
fear of loss, would it not be an inestimable advantage to have 
such a mercantile machinery for distributing the risk? Men 
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bent upon a dangerous enterprise should arm themselves pro- 
perly. True, it is said, but the sight of the arms may suggest 
the enterprise. Be it so; and if the enterprise succeeds, the 
adventurers reap their reward, and their success is reflected in a 
thousand ways on those about them. If it fails, the loss falls 
lightly on all, instead of involving them in destruction—their 
inevitable fate, had they sallied forth unprotected. It would 
have been safer, it is retorted, to have declined the enterprise 
altogether, and thus have avoided all risk. 

And such, indeed, is the true ground of Mr. Ker’s opposition 
to the principle of limited liability. A man of his acute intellect 
could not be the dupe of such a phantom as “ rash” or “ reckless” 
speculation. His objection is not limited to the thing thus qua- 
lified, but to the thing itself.. “I think,” he says, “ it would be 
very prejudicial to encourage the middle and lower classes to 
become speculators. . . . . I havea very strong feeling that the 
best investment is in the three per cent. consols.” But this 
is the very reductio ad absurdum of the whole argument. To 
condemn speculation, is to condemn the spirit which won the 
Indian empire and founded states and te the which covers 
every sea with our flag, and puts every land under contribution 
for the supply of our wants and luxuries. To condemn it in 
our middle and lower classes is to denounce commercial pur- 
suits altogether in this country,—for the upper orders, for whom 
trade would be reserved as an “aristocratic privilege,” have 
never displayed much inclination or aptitude for any speculation 
except in Capel Court and at Tattersall’s. Commercial enter- 
prise is the very life of the middle classes; and vain would be 
any attempt to destroy it. Even the common law has failed to 
— its development, although the pit-falls which it has dug 
or all who are carried away by it have, to some extent, kept it 
in check. When Englishmen will be satisfied with the tame 
security of the Three per Cents, their career will have been run. 
They will have fulfilled the task allotted to them in the great 
Scheme, and will be required to make way for a stronger race. 
Mr. Ker has seen much, no doubt, of scandalous frauds and mal- 
Versations in joint-stock companies, and much waste, loss, and 
mismanagement among friendly and other societies,—and he 
trembles, with a solicitude which does him honour, lest the 
humbler portion of the community should be induced to risk their 
savings in schemes which he does not think safe, such as “ill- 
conducted or fraudulently conducted hucksters’ shops, &c., esta- 
blished on the principle of a partnership en commandite.” But his 
experience should have led him to condemn, not speculation, but 
fraud—to impose fetters, not on liberty, but on licence,—not on 
all men, but on rogues. It should have induced him to propose 
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laws—which are much needed—for sending swindling directors 
to the Old Bailey instead of the Court of Chancery,—and not, to 
recommend the maintenance of shackles on honest energy. 

But the best answer to Mr. Ker’s views in favour of govern- 
ment interference is given by Mr. Ker himself. ‘ Do you think,” 
asked Mr. Slaney, in 1850, “that the parliament is a better 
judge of the safety of investments of the middle classes than the 
middle classes themselves?” ‘I am bound,” was the answer, 
“to think that parliament is the best judge in the world upon 
every subject.” “That included?” asked the chairman, in evident 
distrust of the sincerity of the witness. “ As I think,” replied 
Mr. Ker, with logical severity, “that parliament must be the 
best judge on every subject, it must include that; but parliament 
may not always exercise its best judgment.” Consequently, the 
investments of the middle classes should be left to the judgment, 
good or bad, reasonable or capricious, of queen, lords, and com- 
mons. With a very sincere respect for Mr. Bellenden Ker’s 
judgment, we cannot but feel that he labours under the same 
incidental infirmity as the legislature, and that on this occasion 
he did not exercise very happily that quality for which he is 
in — justly esteemed. 

hose who are carried away by the fears of “rash” specula- 
tion, may rest assured that nature has done more to keep man 
out of bad investments than governments or laws can do. Self- 
interest is a better guide than boards or councils; and it is the 
only guide to which men should, or, in this country, will sub- 
mit. The middle and working classes, although undoubtedly 
grateful to all who have their welfare at heart and desire to pro- 
mote their well-being, would have a right to complain of any 
legislation conceived in the spirit of directing or controlling them 
in the employment of their labour or savings. They would have 
a right to resent even a kindness when offered in a tone of 
superiority and dictation. They are grown men and not chil- 
dren, and self-government, not paternal government, is what 
they require—freedom of action, not maternal leading-strings. 
If they prefer hucksters’ shops to the Three per Cents, no Power 
has the right to control their choice. Experience alone, and 
not Mr, a can prove whether it is wisely exercised; and 
though experience trad proved it a hundred times, conviction, 
and not law, should alone make them bow to its decision. 
** What is wanted,” says Mr. Lalor, in his eloquent and philo- 
sophical work, “is, that men shall be free, and shall find legal 
facilities for making every experiment which shall seem to them- 
selves to promise profit. They are anxious to do this. They 
ought to have leave todo it. They will, no doubt,” he adds, 
with perfect truth, “be often deceived. They will make mis- 
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takes and will suffer losses. With the ignorance, the rashness, 
and the gullibility, which is found in men, there cannot but be 
victims. But what great good can be bought without a 
price ?”—p. 202. 


In dealing with the objections which have been urged against 
the commandite system, we have incidentally noticed many of 
the advantages which might be expected to result from its in- 
troduction into our law. It is obvious that capitalists would be 
benefited by it, as it would enlarge the field for the employment of 
money. But those who would chiefly profit by the system are, 
undoubtedly, clerks, junior partners, inventors, poor relations, 
needy friends and dependents, and others, whom rich men, 
influenced by mixed motives of self-interest and kindness, would 
readily assist when they knew that they might do so with effect 
to the objects of their friendly interest, and without unfathom- 
able risk to themselves. Mr. J. S. Mill, after assenting to the 
proposition that the system, if introduced with proper regula- 
tions and safeguards, would give additional facilities for enter- 
prises dened by intelligence, and create additional facilities 


for the investments of the middle and working classes, adds: 
“ Above all, which is very important, it would enable personal 


qualities to obtain in a greater degree than they can now, the 
advantages which the use and aid of capital affords. It would 
enable persons of recognised integrity and capacity for business 
to obtain credit, and to share more freely in the advantages 
which are now confined in a great degree to those who have 
capital of their own.” “It encourages industrious habits,” 
says Mr. Leone Levi; “and besides, it contributes to maintain 
a floating capital.” Mr. Townsend, with whom Mr. Davis 
appears to agree, thinks that it has a tendency to check rash 
speculation, and to facilitate useful and cautious enterprise. “I 
think,” says Mr. James Stewart, “it would be the .means of 
bringing together two great classes, the class which has capital, 
of which we know there is a very great superabundance in this 
country, and the class which consists of active, clever, and enter- 
prising men who have not always capital. I think an alteration 
of the law in this respect would have a beneficial effect in bring- 
ing those two classes together.” With honest, able, and vigilant 
— partners, this form of association, in the opinion of M. 
roplong, is superior to all others in many respects.* 

e system has a worked well abroad. “Ido 
not hesitate to state,” writes Mr. Simpson from Amsterdam, “as 
the result of twenty-eight years’ experience, during which time 





* Troubat, “The Law of Commandatory Partnership,” p. 2. 
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I have acted as a jurisconsult and barrister, that these partner- 
ships have produced great good and little evil, have caused less 
controversy than other partnerships ; in only few cases have been 
instruments of deception; and the laws have proved sufficiently 
efficacious to prevent abuse.” The Dutch have dried up 
lakes, enclosed rivers within their banks, repelled the inva- 
sions of the sea with dykes, and reclaimed waste lands, through 
the agency of these partnerships. In the Rhenish provinces,— 
and by what country is their husbandry excelled ?—farming esta- 
blishments are carried on by companies of the same kind. “The 
system of sleeping partners, ‘en comandita,’ as it is legally 
termed, exists in Spain,” says Mr. Mark, the British consul at 
Malaga, “and from practical experience (for upwards of twenty 
years) I can with safety say it acts well, and is attended with 

neficial results.” “QOn the Continent,” says Mr. H. J. 
Enthoven, “it works admirably well; say in France, Belgium, 
Holland, and Italy.” Mr. Leone Levi mentions that his 
native town, Ancona, has been lighted with gas by a similar 
association, and thinks that, although he has known it open 


to much abuse—he does not say in what respects — the. 


system has done much good in that place, and that its intro- 

uction, with complete publicity, would be advantageous to 
this country. Mr. Davis, the secretary of the American 
legation, says, that it has worked well in Massachusetts. At 
St. Etienne, as already mentioned, half the ribbon manufac- 
turers commenced life as the gérans, or acting partners, of 
commandite societies. In France there were in 1846-7-8, 
according to Mr. W. Hawes, 6864 partnerships, of which 1156 
were en commandite; but although that gentleman discovers in 
this disproportion a condemnation of the system by the people 
among whom it prevails, it cannot but strike others as only 
demonstrative of what might have been expected a priori,—viz., 
that those who embark in commerce are, in general, disposed to 
take an active part in the conduct of their business ;—while the 
positive number of firms sustained by the capital of dormant 
partners cannot but convey the idea of numerous instances of 
poverty with good conduct rising to competence, and of mechani- 
cal genius and inventive faculties utilized for public and private 
advantage. The best proof, perhaps, of the working of the system, 


is the |estimation in which commandite partnerships are held in 
the market; and on this subject Mr. R. B. Minturn writes from 
America: “Such partnerships command as much credit and 
general confidence as ordinary partnerships, perhaps more. There 
is certainty in the knowledge the community possess of the 
resources of such firms.” 

But it is not necessary to look abroad forthe condemnation 
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of the common-law principle of unlimited liability. It stands 
condemned not only by almost every civilized nation, but by 
our own legislature. When large masses of capital were 
wanted for the execution of those gigantic works which are “ the 
great fact” of our age, it was found that the common law doc- 
trine was as little consistent with expediency as reconcilable 
with justice ; and even the Eldonian school of legislation yielded 
to the overwhelming necessity of modifying it. But unfortu- 
nately, the subject has not met—in those circles from which we 
generally take our lawgivers—with that degree of attention 
which it merits; and whatever legislation has taken place upon 
it, has not been founded on philosophical views, but has pro- 
ceeded entirely upon the necessities of the moment. The 
impossibility of carrying on, under the common law, extensive 
operations with large numbers of men aggregated in partner- 
ship, first struck, not our peers and M.P.’s, but our energetic, 
speculating men of business. When towns were to be con- 
nected by canals or railways, or to be supplied with gas or 
water, daring spirits were not wanting to undertake the execu- 
tion of such projects; but what prudent squire, what thrifty 
merchant, what saving tradesman, would have dared to embark in 
the undertaking when the right to sixpence of possible profit 
brought with it an immediate liability to the loss of an entire 
fortune? An alteration of the law was consequently felt to be an 
essential condition to the formation of large associations, and it 
was altered accordingly. But the amendment of the law fell into 
the hands of practical men ; and the practical men, with neither 
taste nor commission for general legislation, were content to 
amend it just as far as suited their purpose, and no further. 
Consequently, parliament was called upon year after year to 
pass cart-loads of private acts, suspending the common law in 
particular cases;—limiting the liability of shareholders,— 
empowering them to transfer their shares,—giving legal means 
for compelling them to contribute to the common stock the 
sums which they had promised,—making it practically possible to 
recover the company’s debts from strangers,—preventing the dis- 
solution of the copartnership by death or bankruptcy,—and making 
other necessary deviations from the general law. The country 
has been thus gradually covered with a host of privileged bodies, 
governed by as many special codes of law,—just as it is dotted 
over with hundreds of manors, in which every variety of local 
custom supersedes the law of the land. The only attempt which 
has been made towards a more general introduction of limited 
liability is embodied in the act of 1 Vict.c. 73, which empowers the 
Crown to confer, by letters patent, the privilege of limited liabilit 

on bodies associated together for trading or other purposes ; but it 
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has been productive of little benefit. The enormous price charged 
for the charter or patent must necessarily have deterred all 
except wealthy associations. Mr. Vansittart Neale stated, in 
his evidence before Mr. Slaney’s first committee, that the cost of 
rocuring a royal charter for the Metropolitan Association for 
improving the dwellings of the industrial classes, amounted to 
1004/., of which 724/. were fees of office. Notwithstanding this 
expense, however, numerous applications are constantly made 
to the Board of Trade for this regal dispensation from the 
rigours of the common law; but although the second section of 
the act empowered it to confer patents on “any company or 
body of persons associated together for any trading or other 
urposes whatsoever,” “the rule” of the Board, says Sir Denis 
Ss Marchant, “ has decidedly been to refuse them rather 
than to grant them. To grant them is merely the exceptional 
rule ;” and he appears to have been able to bring to mind but 


two instances, while he was in office, in which patents were 
granted ; one in 1848 to a society for the amelioration of landed 
property in Ireland—a society, if we may judge of its objects 
from its title, singularly entitled to whatever aid the Crown 
could give it in the prosecution of its Herculean task ; and the 
other, seven years before, to the Oriental Steam Navigation 


Company. 


This subject leads us to the only other alteration in the exist- 
ing law, to which we propose to call attention in this article. 
The commandite system would limit the liability of partners 
who do not lend their names, or interfere in the conduct of the 
partnership business. But why should those who manage the 
affairs of the association not be also allowed the means of limiting 
their liability? Lord Hobart objects to this. He thinks that 
“natural justice seems to require that any person conducting, or 
taking any part in the conduct of business of any kind, whether 
as a » ew of a company or managingpartner . . . . should be 
liable to the full extent of his property for the debts which may 
be incurred in respect of such business.” But neither natural 
justice nor the common law denies the managing director of a 
concern, or any other person, the right of sipelatinn with the 

rson with whom he deals, for an exemption from responsibility 

eyond a certain amount. The reason, however, for con- 
demning him to unlimited liability seems to be, “that it is 
impossible for the other party to the engagement to know, at 
the time of making it, with anything like confidence, certain par- 
ticulars of information ;”—that is, we presume, the limits within 
which the managing partner professed to restrict his liability. 
But if the reason shoald fail, the doctrine which is based on 
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it must fail also. Now, the difficulties in the way of making 
this information universally known, or at least universally 
accessible, are not insuperable. The first step would be to 
withdraw from the style of the firm the names of the general 
partners, and thus deprive it of a source of false credit. It would 
then become what the French code calls it, an anonymous 
society; and instead of being distinguished by the unmean- 
ing, however honourable, names of Smith, Brown, and Jones, 
would be designated by the trade or business of the association. 
Notices over the doors, desks, and counters—like the notices under 
the Carriers Act—and registration and advertisements in the 
public prints, would do the rest. The creditors of such a company 
would have only themselves to blame if they gave the managers 
credit on the faith of their unlimited responsibility. To this system, 
not even Mr. W. Hawes’ very small objection to the commandite 
system—that “ it would be long before the public understood” it— 
could be urged ; for in every part of the country such companies 
are already in existence, and are familiarly known and dealt with. 

But here Lord Brougham would interpose. “As for the 
société anonyme,” his lordship would say, as he has already said— 
“T hold that to be out of the question; it is merely 4 small joint- 
stock company.” And why should a small joint-stock company 
be out of the question? What valid objection can be drawn 
from the mere number of the shareholders, or the mere amount of 
their capital? If wealthy men may combine their hundreds and 
thousands together in such a company, why should not the poor 
be at liberty to club their single sovereigns in the same manner? 
If 5000 men may associate on such terms, why should not 500, 
or 50, or 5 have the same liberty? And if the half-a-dozen 
directors of the largest company may be exempted from unli- 
mited responsibility, why should not the one or two managers of 
the smallest be entitled to a similar exemption? It is not easy to 
understand why limited liability should be what Mr. B. Ker truly 
says it has hitherto been in this country—* a sort of aristocratic 
privilege.” The idea of magnitude is associated in our minds 
with that of a joint-stock company, because we are unaccustomed 
to see small specimens of that form of association. In the New 
England States, however, where charters cost fewer halfpence 
than they do pounds in this country, “ manufacturing in its 
broadest sense,” says Mr. Davis, “ that is, not only the ne 
of cottons, and woollens, and linens, but of machinery an 
power,” is conducted on this commercial principle. In those 
states, says Mr. Carey,* 





*Ina note appended to his translation of a paper iy M. Coquelin, published 


in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes” for July, 1843. e passage quoted in the 
text is taken at second-hand from Mill’s “ Political Economy,” vol. ii. p. 472. 
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“The soil is covered with compagnies anonymes—chartered com- 
ies—for almost every conceivable purpose. Every town is a cor- 
poration for the management of its roads, bridges, and schools; which 
are, therefore, under the direct control of those who pay for them, and 
are, consequently, well managed. Academies and churches, lyceums 
and libraries, saving-fund societies and trust companies, exist in num- 
bers proportioned to the wants of the people, and all are corporations. 
Every district has its local bank, of a size to suit its wants, the stock of 
which is owned by the small capitalists of the neighbourhood, and 
managed by themselves; the consequence of which is, that in no part 
of the world is the system of banking so perfect, so little liable to 
vibration in the amount of loans—the necessary effect of which is, that 
in none is the value of property so little affected by changes in the 
amount or value of the currency resulting from the movements of their 
own banking institutions. In the two states to which we have par- 
ticularly referred, they are almost two hundred in number. Massa- 
chusetts, alone, offers to our view fifty-three insurance-offices, of various 
forms, scattered through the state, and all incorporated. Factories are 
incorporated, and are owned in shares ; and every one that has any part 
in the management of their concerns, from the purchase of the raw 
material to the sale of the manufactured article, is a part owner; while 
every one employed in them has a prospect of becoming one, by the use 
of prudence, exertion, and economy. Charitable associations exist in 
large numbers, and all are incorporated. Fishing vessels are owned in 
shares by those who navigate them; and the sailors of a whaling-ship 
depend, in a great degree, if not altogether, wpon the success of the 
voyage for their compensation. Every master of a vessel trading in the 
Southern Ocean, is a part owner ; and the interest he possesses is a strong 
inducement to exertion and economy, by the aid of which the people of 
New England are rapidly driving out the competition of other nations 
for the trade of that part of the world. Wherever settled, they exhibit 
the same tendency to combination of action. In New York, they are 
the chief owners of the lines of packet-ships, which are divided into 
shares, owned by the shipbuilders, the merchants, the master, and the 
mates ; which last generally acquire the means of becoming themselves 
masters, and to this is due their great success. The system is the most 
perfectly democratic of any in the world. J¢ affords to every labourer, 
every salor, every operative, male or female, the prospect of advancement ; 
and its results are precisely such as we should have reason to expect. 
In no part of the world are talent, industry, and prudence, so certain 
to be largely rewarded.” 


Our own county-of Cornwall, also, affords the example of an 
entire population carrying on with success a most important 
branch of industrial enterprise in small societies, which, although 
in many respects rude and imperfect, possess many of the pro- 
perties of incorporated companies. With the power of trans- 
ferring their shares, and expelling their purser, or managing 
partner, and with the practice of frequent audits and constant 
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supervision, the Cornish miners have been enabled to combine 
together in bodies, under the cost-book principle; and, with the 
aid of their little savings, have worked mines which, but for such 
combinations, would have been to this day unexplored. 

But surely, it will be said, there ought to be a minimum 
number of shareholders, and a minimum amount of capital, for 
the constitution of a joint-stock company. It may be so; but 
we have been unable to discover either minimum. Should two 
persons, then, it will be asked, be allowed to form such a 
company? Why not? If five thousand dormant partners may 
be justly protected against unlimited liability, so may one; and 
if six active partners may be similarly guarded, so may one. But 
a joint-stock company, consisting of two persons, and with a 
capital of a few pounds, would be impracticable, it will be 
answered; it would not work. Its transactions would be nil, 
for its credit would be at zero. 

Granted. And here must lie the test of the expediency or 
inexpediency of forming any such company. They will not be 
formed where it is impragticable to carry on trade by them. 
But who shall apply that test? The.State? Such is the pro- 
posal of Mr. Bellenden Ker. Tolerant of the views of others, 
notwithstanding his own predilections for the three per cents, 
he suggests, in his letter to the committee of 1851, a much 
larger concession of commercial freedom. “ I continue to think,” 
he writes, “(as I expressed in my former evidence,) that the 
Board of Trade, or a Board having similar powers, should be 
authorized, under certain rules and restrictions very similar to 
those which exist at present at the Board of Trade, to grant 
charters of incorporation in some simple form to such trading 
partnerships as, in the opinion of the Board, can be advantageously 
carried on upon the principle of a joint-stock company.” 

Now, the system of conferring exceptional advantages directly 
conflicting with the general law, or partially suspending its opera- 
tion, is fundamentally vicious in principle. It bears no distant 
resemblance to the dispensing power which used to be claimed 
by some of our monarchs, or to that prerogative of granting mono- 

lies which received its first check in the reign of James L 
The idea belongs to another age, and the practice should not be 
allowed to linger on in ours. hen the country, both here and * 
on the continent, was split up into as many little states as there 
were feudal chiefs, and towns lived in estrangement, sometimes 
in hostility, with all beyond the limits of their narrow bounds— 
when all men were grouped either in petty monarchies under 
barons and burgraves, or in petty republics, such as guilds and 
corporations, the latter often needed the assistance of the lord 
paramount, the king, against a powerful neighbour; and the assist- 
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ance came generally in the shape of charters, conferring on the 
‘* good towns” special privileges and powers for their self-govern- 
ment and effective organization. But that state of society is 
happily extinct. Englishmen have ceased to live in a state of 
habitual warfare with each other, and they need no special aid 
against each other. A fair field and no favour, is the only privilege 
they require. They are subject to one rule and one law: and the 
law should be equal to all. If facilities are granted to some for 
carrying on trade, all have primd facie a right to demand similar 
immunities; and it is incumbent on those who concede to the 
few, to justify their refusal to the many. It lies on them to 
explain why they refuse to an association of humble mechanics 
or operatives, what they allow to the Great Western Railway 
Company and to the Bank of England. Time was when 
courtly favour was the source of commercial monopolies, and the 
love or dotage of a queen granted to Dudleys, and Essexes, 
and Raleighs, the exclusive privilege of selling some of the 
necessaries, and most of the luxuries of life; and our days have 
seen what parliamentary influence and weight of purse can do 
in procuring special exemptions. But the temper of the age 
does not patiently acquiesce in advantages obtained through such 
means, and it will not be satisfied with the continuance of this 
system unless it is to be carried on upon some sound principle. 

_ This sound principle, it will be said, is pointed out by Mr. 
Bellenden Ker. Charters of incorporation should be granted, 
he suggests, to all trading partnerships which, “ in the opinion 
of the Board, can be advantageously carried on upon the principle 
of a joint-stock company.” But no board can be more compe- 
tent to decide such a question than to pronounce, ex cathedrd, on 
the wisdom or rashness of any investment. If the joint-stock 
principle should be applied ole to large bodies of men, or to 
associations requiring large sums of money, a minimum must be 
fixed. The Joint-Stock Companies’ Registration Act adopted 
twenty-five as the minimum number of shareholders; but who 
doubts that the choice of that number was purely arbitrary, and 
that in many cases twenty-four, or twenty-three, or seventeen, 
or sixteen men might advantageously carry on trade in partner- 
ship, on the same principle as twenty-five? Does the nature of 
the business afford any means of judging whether it can be suc- 
cessfully conducted on that system? If railways may be con- 
structed, and goods carried by joint-stock companies, why should 
not the peed arewh in Price’s Candle and Groux’s Soap Com- 
panies trade under limited liability? Why should not coats be 
made and chimneys be swept by associations similarly protected ? 
If “ manufacturing, in its broadest sense,” is successfully carried 
on in America by corporate bodies, it might surely fare as 
well in England. And to whom are such questions to be 
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referred? Toa gentleman who, perhaps, never invested a shil- 
ling in trade, whom education and tastes have thrown into the 
career of politics, and who may have at his elbow an adviser 
that looks with an evil eye upon all investments except the 
public funds. To him the merchants, and traders, and capitalists 
of the greatest mercantile community of the earth are to submit 
their gigantic schemes, and to stand or fall by his decision. To 
him, also, are to flock working tailors, shoemakers, bakers, miners, 
labouring men, with their humble projects, backed with plenty 
of thew and sinew, but with slender purses: and on his breath 1s 
to depend the formation or dissolution of their desired associa- 
tions, and consequently the realization or disappointment of 
their cherished hopes. A company should not purify the Thames 
unless it so pleased the Minister of Commerce; but a company 
might set it on fire if he thought that scheme likely to be advan- 
tageously achieved on the system of limited liability. It would 
be his duty to consider anxiously whether a village pump in the 
recesses of Buckinghamshire would pay five per cent. on the 
joint-stock principle, or whether needlewomen could success- 
fully make shirts when combined together into a company. 
How can it be expected that any man, whatever be his talents 
and his powers of application, should discharge such duties as 
well as those who propose to embark in the speculation, and 
whose good opinion of it is attested by their contributions to it? 
No vigour of mind, no industry, however indefatigable, would 
be equal to the task: and the experience we have had of our 
Board of Trade and of the French Conseil d’Etat should 
teach us how it would be discharged by a dozing or obstructive 
official of the common order. 

In a word, the interference of Government can be defended 
only on the plea of protecting men against themselves, or the 
public against them. ‘The former ground, as we have already 
contended, at perhaps unnecessary length, is utterly inadmissible ; 
and the latter object should be secured, not by special inter- 
vention, but by general law. ‘On general principles,” says Mr. 
Mill, “one sees no sufficient reason why people should not be 
allowed to employ their capital and labour on any terms that 
they please, and to deal with others on any terms that they 
please, provided that those terms are known, and that they do 
not give themselves out for what they are not.” The law admits 
the principle, indeed, but fails in providing the facilities requisite 
for enabling men to act upon it. It can provide them, however, 
and sometimes does so for the benefit of favoured persons. All 
that is asked is, that it will provide them for all men, and will 
favour all equally. 

Such, then, are the two principal alterations of which the 
common law relating to partnership seems to stand in need: 
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the one, constitutional,—involving a fundamental change of 
principle; the other, administrative merely,—that is, involving 
merely the provision of facilities requisite for giving practical 
and general effect to a principle already recognised. It may be 
asked, why, if the joint-stock principle were adopted, we should 
encumber ourselves with an institution based upon an imperfect 
development of that principle. The answer is, that the com- 
mandite partnership presents two striking advantages over the 
joint-stock company,—one to the active, the other to the dormant 
members of a firm. Adam Smith pointed out that the want of 
interest in the directors of joint-stock companies was the chief 
objection to that form of association; and the people of this 
country have learned, during the last ten years, to what an 
extent waste, mismanagement, and every form of fraud, may be 
carried by those to whom they depute the management of their 
business. But the dormant partners in commandite associations 
have, in the unlimited responsibility of their managers, a guaran- 
tee against the abuse of their trust, and an earnest of their zeal 
for the welfare of the undertaking. The active partner, also, 
will often prefer the commandite to the joint-stock principle. 
* a says M. Coquelin,* “an inventor seeking for a 
capital to carry his invention into practice. To obtain the aid 


of capitalists, he must offer them a share of the anticipated 

benefit; they must associate themselves with him in the chances 

of its success. In such a case, which of the forms would he 

select? Not a common —- certainly;” for various 
d 


reasons, and especially because it would often be very difficult to 
find a partner with capital, willing to risk his whole fortune on 
the success of the invention. ‘ Neither would he select the société 
anonyme,” or any other form of joint-stock company, “in which 
he might be superseded as manager. He would stand, in such 
an association, on no better footing than any other shareholder, 
and he might be lost in the crowd; whereas, the association 
existing, as it were, by and for him, the management would 
appear to belong to him asa matter of right. Cases occur in 
which a merchant or a manufacturer, without being precisely 
an inventor, has undeniable claims to the management of an 
undertaking, from the possession of the qualities peculiarly 
calculated to promote its success. So great, indeed,” continues 
M. Coquelin, “is the necessity, in many cases, for the limited 
partnership, that it is difficult to conceive how we could dispense 
with or replace it.” 


The whole of this important branch of the law has been 


* In the paper referred to, sup. p. 407. This passage, also, is taken from 
Mill’s “ Political Economy,” vol. ii. p. 469. = 
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referred to a Royal Commission: and notwithstanding the 
timidity which lawyers have but too often betrayed in dealing 
with law reforms, the public have substantial grounds for ex- 
pecting that this subject at least will now meet with a bold and 
searching treatment. From a Chancellor who undertook the con- 
solidation of the statute book within a month from his acceptance 
of the great seal, and who, within a few months more, appointed 
commissioners for investigating the bankruptcy law, and the work- 
ing of the county courts, as well as the law of partnership, the 
country may surely expect vigour and earnestness. The President 
of the Board of Trade, whose office must entitle him to a voice in 
all deliberations on the subject, gives promise of effectual aid to 
the cause of a thorough reform; for while his legal education has 
made him familiar with the defects of the law, he has not suffi- 
ciently profited by the system to prostrate himself before its vices. 
Among the commissioners, also, a name or two may be recognised 
from which the world derives a hope that those functionaries will 
not proceed in their labours with a main morte. The French code 
may be recommended as their best model:—for its outline is phi- 
losophical, although some of its details may be thought insufficient 
or unnecessary; and if they should be tempted to yield to timid 
suggestions of half-measures, let them take warning from the codes 
of some of the American States.* They may, perhaps, be told 
that the work in which they are engaged is one of concession ; 
and they will meet with propositions for rendering the surrender 
useless to those for whose sake it is to be made. ‘They will be 
advised to fix the maximum of profit—to restrain commandite and 
joint-stock companies from dealing with foreign countries, with 
distant parts of our own, and with remote agents—and to prohibit 
the transfer of shares, &c. &c. But it is to be hoped they will 
bear in mind that their duty is simply to consider what laws will 
best conduce to the welfare of their fellow-citizens ; and not, to de- 
vise how they may yield as little as possible to a clamorous enemy. 


The importance of this subject, even when considered in its 
economical aspect, cannot be easily overrated ; but its social bear- 
ings are perhaps even more important, and should not be wholly 
passed over. Any law which should remove the impediments 





* In several of the States, banking and insurance seems 48 are denied 


the privileges of the commandite system. No better reason has been assigned 
for this exclusion than that banking and insurance are generally carried on by 
corporate bodies. In other words, because a particular kind of business is 
ordinarily carried on by societies whose managers trade under limited respon- 
sibility, the law refuses men leave to carry on the same business in bodies 
whose managers embark the whole of their fortune in the undertaking. The 
chancellor of Gustavus Adolphus was right. 
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which now exist to commercial association, would be in harmony 
with the tendencies of man’s gregarious nature, and might con- 
sequently be expected, 2 priori, to promote his welfare. Roads, 
ships, commerce, literature, warfare even — these have been 
the chief instruments of civilization, and simply because they, 
chiefly, have promoted the contact of men with each other. The 
press, which more than any other human invention has facilitated 
the communication and interchange of thought,—the steam- 
engine, which more than any other machine has facilitated locomo- 
tion and intercourse—are, for this reason, the best gifts ever con- 
ferred by man on humanity. Even the Crusades, inspired though 
they were by hatred “a by every other passion of repulsion, 
effected immense good by the mere collision, which os caused, of 
the West with the East. Among these civilizers of mankind would 
deserve to rank.a legal contrivance which brought rich and poor, 
high and low, wise and foolish, strong and weak, to know and to 
help each other. Independently of the commercial worth of in- 
dustry fostered, labour abridged, enterprise encouraged, and 

enius rewarded ;—independently of necessaries cheapened, com- 
forts augmented, luxuries put within the reach of all ;—indepen- 
dently of the market value of knowledge increased, ideas de- 
veloped, and character invigorated, — feelings of good will, 
sympathy, and friendship, would inevitably spring from laws 
which placed men in relations of mutual dependence and reci- 
procal benefit; and the happiness which such institutions would 
bring to individuals, and the strength they would give to the social 
fabric, are beyond all estimation. In this respect, indeed, the law 
might be deemed entitled to precedence over the inventions we 
have named, for these have mainly served the intellect, while that 
would call into play the moral qualities and elevate the moral 
nature. Friendships without number would flourish on soil now 
virgin or overspread with weeds. Attachments would be formed, 
resembling in their tenacity those ties which bound man to man 
in the feudal ages, but superior to them, because the sense of 
mutual advantage from which they sprang would not be marred 
by the consciousness of power on one side or the feeling of help- 
lessness on the other. In assisting his friend with his purse, the 
rich man would enjoy the double gratification of aiding fis neigh- 
bour and benefiting himself; and the poor one, while grateful 
for the aid, would have the satisfaction of knowing that his 
labour would repay the debt with interest. 

On behalf of the working classes of the community, changes 
in the direction which have been above recommended are even 
more imperatively required. In obedience to one of the strongest 
of human instincts, they do, they will, and they must, congregate 
together: and the question is, whether the state shall suffer that 
instinct to operate freely, and produce good, or shall, by checking 
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its natural tendencies, convert it into an instrument of incalculable 
mischief. ‘The spirit of association, left to its own spontaneous 
course, would lead man on in his destined career of improvement: 
therefore it is that Popery anathematises free-masonry and that 
the despots of the Continent prohibit public meetings,—viewing 
with jealousy all congregations of men, even when collected 
together for the worship of God. But the same spirit, warped 
by bad laws and bad teaching, degenerates into Socialism: and 
in that form it is undoubtedly spread extensively, though ob- 
scurely, among the labouring classes. Socialism is the bad fruit 
of a good principle. It is to association what rashness is to 
courage, cowardice to prudence, extravagance to generosity: and 
its prevalence in England seems chiefly attributable to our defective 
law of partnership. The operatives have learned from the middle 
class what vast works may be accomplished, and what countless 
wealth may be acquired by combination ; and as the laws surround 
every healthy plan of co-operation with danger and difficulty, 
they believe that they can carry into effect among themselves the 
joint-stock principle, only by the realization of the fantastic, the 
mischievous, the impossible designs of.dreamers and fanatics. 
Further, by preventing the union of the richer and the poorer 
orders in the prosecution of enterprises for a common object, the 
law has operated powerfully to keep those classes separated 
from each other, and ignorant of each other’s good qualities. 
But it is with the different orders of a nation as with the 
different nations of men. A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing; and their little knowledge leads to the formation of 
prejudices and antipathies which fuller acquaintance would dissi- 
pate. At present it is impossible to deny that a morbid belief 
exists among the working classes, that the wealthier orders 
are indifferent to their well-being:* and the consequence 
says Mr. Lalor, “is this, that in the region of the most active 
industry, society is split into two hostile camps, and that the 
only tranquillity which subsists between them is that of a con- 
venient but hollow truce, which may be broken at an instant’s 
warning.” Any law which should bring the two classes together, 
would terminate this unhappy and mischievous state of things, 
for it would remove the misconception from which it arises. It 
would also unteach an absurd opinion, which is likewise very 
general — the working classes, and to which Mr. Mill refers 
Ina —- already cited,} that capital is extravagantly remune- 
rated in this country. When the labouring men had the oppor- 
tunity of laying out their savings in commercial investments, 





* See, for instance, Mr. Walter Cooper’s evidence, p. 597, in the appendix 
to the report of Mr. Slaney’s first committee. 
+ Ante, p. 385. 
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they would discover that the return which they obtained for 
it was not immoderate, or disproportioned to the share of the 
common profit which fell to the labourer,—and a fruitful source of 
agitation and discontent would thus be dried up. It is impossible 
to estimate all the good which they would derive from constantly 
mixing with those to whom superior wealth gives the advantages 
of a superior education and superior informaticn, and who, free 
from the necessity of supplying their daily wants by daily toil, 
direct their time to studies removed from the sphere of immediate 
utility, or even to the cultivation of the ordinary accomplishments 
of refined society. Improvement in knowledge, in manners, and 
in habits of thought, would be the first results, and would be 
quickly followed by elevation of character, dignified bearing, and 
increased self-confidence and self-respect. The rich would know 
what virtues are concealed under a rude exterior; and they 
would learn, in the manly attachment and generous enthusiasm 
of those with whom they associated in pursuits of common 
advantage, what is the true meaning of that “legitimate in- 
fluence of property,” which is so commonly spoken of, and so 
imperfectly underst 

But even if all these anticipations are idle dreams—even if 
commercial failure must inevitably attend all enterprises con- 
ducted by the working classes among themselves, or in combina- 
tion with the rich—justice and good policy equally demand that 
they should have the same liberty and the same facilities for 
forming mercantile associations, as are daily conceded to those 
who can afford the cost of obtaining them. What the lower 
orders feel, says Mr. Mill, is not so much “the inequality of 
property, considered in itself, as the inequality consequent 
upon it, which unhappily exists now, namely, that those who 
already have property have so much greater facilities for getting 
more, than those who have it not, have for acquiring it.” This 
inequality must be removed ; for society cannot prosper while the 
most exasperating of all feelings, the sense of injustice, is rankling 
in the breasts of the masses of the community. Be their joint- 
stock associations or their commandite partnerships successful 
or not, they are entitled, in principle and in justice, to form them. 
Perilous as they will often be, they will always be in favour with 
those who prefer personal independence, with the chance of rising 
in the social scale, to the humbler, though safer, alternative of 
working for fixed wages for a master. For ourselves, we concur 
with Mr, Mill, in thinking that it is not probable that the work- 
ing classes will ever be “ permanently contented with the condi- 
tion of labouring for wages as their ultimate state :” and we shall 
ever lend them our humble aid to raise them above it. 
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1. Die Poetischen Biicher des Alten Bundes. Erkliirt von 
Heinrich Ewald. Gottingen: bei Vanderhoeck und Ruprecht. 
1836. 


2. Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament. 
Zweite Lieferung. Hiob. Von Ludwig Hirzel. Zweite Auflage, 
durchgesehen von Dr. Justus Olshausen. Leipzig. 1852. 


3. Questionum in Jobeidos locos vexatos Specimen. Von D. 
Hermannus Hupfeld. Halis Saxonum. 1853. 


ae question will one day be asked, how it has been that, in 
spite of the high pretensions of us English to a superior 
reverence for the Bible, we have done so little in comparison 
with our continental contemporaries towards arriving at a proper 
understanding of it? The books standing at the head of this 
article form but a section of a long list which has appeared in the 
last few years on the Book of Jeb alone; and this book 
has not received any larger share of attention than the others, 
either of the Old or the New Testament. Whatever be the 
nature or the origin of these books, (and on this point there is 
much difference of opinion among the Germans as among our- 
selves, ) they are all agreed, orthodox and unorthodox, that at least 
we should endeavour to understand them; and that no efforts 
can be too great, either of research or criticism, to discover their 
history, or elucidate their meaning. 

We shall assent, doubtless, eagerly, perhaps noisily and in- 
dignantly, to so obvious a truism; but our own efforts in the 
same direction will not bear us out. The able men in England 
employ themselves in matters of a more practical character; and 
while we refuse to avail ourselves of what has been done else- 
where, no book, or books, which we produce on the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture acquire more than a partial or an ephemeral 
reputation. The most important contribution to our knowledge 
on this subject which has been made in these recent years, is the 
translation of the “ Library of the Fathers,” by which it is about 
as rational to suppose that the analytical criticism of modern 
times can be superseded, as that the place of Herman and 
Dindorf could be supplied by an edition of the old scholiasts. 

It is, indeed, reasonable that, as long as we are persuaded that 
our English theory of the Bible, as a whole, is the right one, we 
should shrink from contact with investigations, which, however 
ingenious in themselves, are based on what we know to be a 
false foundation. But there are some learned Germans whose 
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orthodoxy would pass examination at Exeter Hall; and there 
are many subjects, such, for instance, as the present, on which 
all their able men are agreed in conclusions that cannot rationally 
give offence to any one. For the Book of Job, analytical cri- 
ticism has only served to clear up the uncertainties which have 
hitherto always hung about it. It is now considered to be, 
beyond all doubt, a genuine Hebrew original, completed by its 
writer almost in the form in which it now remains to us. The 
questions on the authenticity of the Prologue and Epilogue, 
which once were thought important, have given way before a 
more sound conception of the dramatic unity of the entire poem; 
and the volumes before us contain merely an inquiry into its 
meaning, bringing, at the same time, all the resources of modern 
scholarship and historical and mythological research to bear 
upon the obscurity of separate passages, It is the most difficult 
of all the Hebrew compositions—many words occurring in it, 
and many thoughts, not to be found elsewhere in the Bible. 
How difficult our translators found it may be seen by the number 
of words which they were obliged to insert in italics, and the 
doubtful renderings which they have suggested in the margin. 
One instance of this, in passing, we will notice in this place—it 
will be familiar to everyone as the passage quoted at the o— 
of the English burial service, and adduced as one of the doctrina 

roofs of the resurrection of the body: “I know that my 

edeemer liveth, and that he shall onl at the latter day upon 
the earth; and though, after my skin worms destroy this body, yet 
in my flesh I shall see God.” So this passage stands in the 
ordinary version. But the words in italics have nothing answer- 
ing to them in the original—they were all added by the trans- 
lators to fill out their interpretation; and for in my flesh, they 
tell us themselves in the margin that we may read (and, in fact, 
we ought to read, and must read) “ out of,” or “ without” my flesh. 
It is but to write out the verses omitting the conjectural additions, 
and making that one small, but vital correction, to see how frail 
a support is there for so large a conclusion; ‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and shall stand at the latter upon the earth ; 
and after my skin _ destroy this ; yet without my flesh I shall 
see God.” If there is any doctrine of a resurrection here, it is a 
resurrection precisely not of the body, but of the spirit. And 
now let us only add that the word translated Redeemer is the 
technical expression for the “avenger of blood;” and that the 
second paragraph ought to be rendered—“ and one to come after 
me (my next of kin, to whom the avenging my injuries belongs) 
shall stand upon my dust,” and we shall see how much was to be 
done towards the mere exegesis of the text. This is an extreme 
instance, and no one will question the general beauty and 
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majesty of our translation; but there are many mythical and 
physical allusions scattered over the poem, which, in the sixteenth 
century, there were positively no means of understanding; and 
perhaps, too, there were mental tendencies in the translators 
themselves which ——— them from adequately apprehending 
even the drift and spirit of it. The form of the story was too 
stringent to allow such tendencies any latitude; but they appear, 
from time to time, sufficiently to produce serious confusion. 
With these recent assistances, therefore, we propose to say some- 
thing of the nature of this extraordinary book—a book of which 
it is to say little to call it unequalled of its kind, and which will, 
one day, perhaps, when it is allowed to stand on its own merits, 
be seen towering up alone, far away above all the poetry of the 
world. How it found its way into the Canon, smiting as it does 
through and through the most deeply-seated Jewish prejudices, 
is the chief difficulty about it now; to be explained only by a 
traditional acceptance among the sacred books, dating back from 
the old times of the national greatness, when the minds of the 
people were hewn in a larger type than was to be found among 
the pharisees of the great synagogue. -Butits authorship, its date, 
and its history, are alike a mystery to us; it existed at the 
time when the Canon was composed ; and this is all that we know 


beyond what we can gather out of the language and the contents 
of the poem itself. 
Before going further, however, we must make room for a few 


remarks of a very general kind. Let it have been written when 
it would, it marks a period in which the religious convictions of 
thinking men were passing through a vast crisis; and we shall 
not understand it without having before us clearly something of 
the conditions which periods of such a kind always and neces- 
sarily exhibit. 

The history of religious speculation a in extreme outline 
to have been of the following kind. e may conceive mankind 
to have been originally launched into the universe with no know- 
ledge either of themselves or of the scene in which they were 
placed; with no actual knowledge, but distinguished from the rest 
of the creation by a faculty of gaining knowledge ; and first uncon- 
sciously, and afterwards consciously and laboriously, to have com~- 
menced that long series of experience and observation which has 
accumulated in thousands of years to what we now see around us. 
Limited on all sides by conditions which they must have felt to 
be none of their own imposing, and finding everywhere forces 
working, over which they had no control, the fear which they 
would naturally entertain of these invisible and mighty agents, 
assumed, under the direction of an idea which we may perhaps 
call inborn and inherent in human nature, a more generous 
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character of reverence and awe. The laws of the outer world, 
as they discovered them, they regarded as the degrees, or as the 
immediate energies of personal beings; and as knowledge grew 
up among them, they looked upon it not as knowledge of nature, 
but of God, or the gods. All early paganism appears, on care- 
ful examination, to have arisen out of a consecration of the first 
rudiments of physical or speculative science. The twelve labours 
of Hercules are the labours of the sun, of which Hercules is an 
old name, through the twelve signs. Chronos, or time, being 
measured by the apparent motion of the heavens, is figured as 
their child; Time, the universal parent, devours its own offspring, 
yet is again itself in the high faith of a human soul, conscious of 
its power and its endurance, supposed to be baffled and de- 
throned by Zeus, or life; and so on through all the elaborate 
theogonies of Greece and Egypt. They are no more than real 
insight into real phenomena, allegorized as time went on, elabo- 


rated by fancy, or idealized by imagination, but never losing 
their original character. 

Thus paganism, in its very nature, was expansive, self-develop- 
ing, and, as Mr. Hume observed, tolerant; a new god was wel- 
comed to the Pantheon as a new scientific discovery is welcomed 
by the Royal Society; and the various nations found no difficulty 


in interchanging their divinities—a new god either represent- 
ing a new power not hitherto discovered, or one with which 
they were already familiar under a new name. With such a 
power of adaptation and enlargement, if there had been nothing 
more in it than this, such a system might have gone on accom- 
modating itself to the change of times, and keeping pace with 
the growth of human character. Already in its later forms, as 
the unity of nature was more clearly observed, and the identity 
of it throughout the known world, the separate powers were 
subordinating themselves to a single supreme king; and, as the 
poets had originally personified the elemental forces, the thinkers 
were reversing the earlier process, and discovering the law under 
the person. Happily or unhappily, however, wien they could 
do for themselves they could not do for the multitude. Phoebus 
and Aphrodite had been made too human to be allegorized. 
Humanized, and yet, we may say, only half humanized, retaining 
their purely physical nature, and without any proper moral attri- 
bute at all, these gods and goddesses remained, to the many, 
examples of sensuality made beautiful; and, as soon as right and 
wrong came to have a meaning, it was impossible to worship any 
more these idealized despisers of it. The human caprices and 
passions which served at first to deepen the illusion, justly 
revenged themselves. Paganism became a lie, and perished. 

In the meantime, the Jews (and perhaps some other nations, 
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but the Jews chiefly and principally) had been moving forward 
along a road wholly different. Eeakion early away from the gods 
of nature, they advanced along the line of their moral conscious- 
ness; and leaving the nations to study physics, philosophy, and 
art, they confined themselves to man and to human life. Their 
theology grew up round the knowledge of good and evil, and 
God, with them, was the supreme Lord of the world, who stood 
towards man in the relation of a ruler and a judge. Holding 
such a faith, to them the toleration of paganism was an impossi- 
bility; the laws of nature might be many, but the law of con- 
duct was one; there was one law and one king; and the con- 
ditions under which He governed the world, as embodied in the 
Decalogue or other similar code, were looked upon as iron and 
inflexible certainties, unalterable revelations of the will of an un- 
alterable Being. So far there was little in common between this 
process and the other; but it was identical with it in this one im- 
portant feature, that moral knowledge, like physical, admitted of 
degrees; and the successive steps of it were only purchaseable 
by experience. The dispensation of the law, in the language 
of modern theology, was not the dispensation of grace, and the 
nature of good and evil disclosed itself slowly as men were able 
to comprehend it. Thus, no system of law or articles of belief 
were or could be complete and exhaustive for all time. Experience 
accumulates ; new facts are observed, new forces display them- 
selves, and all such formulz must necessarily be from period to 
period broken up and moulded afresh. And yet the steps 
already gained are a treasure so sacred, so liable are they at all 
times to be attacked by those lower and baser elements in our 
nature which it is their business to hold in check, that the better 
part of mankind have at all times practically regarded their 
creed as a sacred total to which nothing may be added, and from 
which nothing may be taken away; the suggestion of a new idea 
is resented as an encroachment, punished as an insidious piece of 
treason, and resisted by the combined forces of all common prac- 
tical understandings, which know too well the value of what the 
have, to risk the venture upon untried change. Periods of reli- 
gious transition, therefore, when the advance has been a real 
one, always have been violent, and probably will always continue 
to be so. They to whom the precious gift of fresh light has 
been given are called upon to exhibit their credentials as teachers 
in suffering for it. They, and those who oppose them, have alike 
a sacred cause ; and the fearful spectacle arises of earnest, vehe- 
ment men, contending against each other as for their own souls, 
in fiery struggle. Persecutions come, and martyrdoms, and re- 
ligious wars; and, at last, the old faith, like the phoenix, expires 
upon its altar, and the new rises out of the ashes. 
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Such, in briefest outline, has been the history of religions, 
natural and moral ; the first, indeed, being in no proper sense a 
religion at all, as we understand religion; and only assuming the 
character of it in the minds of great men whose moral sense had 
raised them beyond their time and country, and who, feeling the 
necessity of a real creed, with an effort and with indifferent 
success, endeavoured to express, under the systems which they 
found, emotions which had no proper place there. 

Of the transition periods which we have described as taking 
place under the religion which we call moral, the first known to us 
is marked at its opening by the appearance of the Book of Job, 
the first fierce dhien of the new fact with the formula which 
will not stretch to cover it. 

The earliest phenomenon likely to be observed connected with 
the moral government of the world is the general one, that on 
the whole, as things are constituted, good men prosper and are 
happy, bad men fail and are miserable. The cause of such a 
condition is no mystery, and lies very near the surface. As 
soon as men combine in society, they are forced to obey certain 
laws under which alone society is possible, and these laws, even 
in their rudest form, approach the laws of conscience. Toa 
certain extent, every one is obliged to sacrifice his private incli- 
nations; and those who refuse to do so are punished, or are 
crushed. If society were perfect, the imperfect tendency would 
carry itself out till the two sets of laws were identical; but 
perfection so far has been only in Utopia, and as far as we 
can judge by experience hitherto, they have approximated most 
nearly in the simplest and most rudimentary forms of life. 
Under the systems which we call patriarchal, the modern dis- 
tinctions between sins and crimes had no existence. All gross 
sins were offences against society, as it then was constituted, and, 
wherever it was possible, were punished as being so; chicanery 
and those subtle advantages which the acute and unscrupulous 
can take over the simple, without open breach of enacted statutes, 
were only possible under the complications of more artificial 
polities; and the oppression or injury of man by man was open, 
violent, obvious, and therefore easily understood. Doubtless, 
therefore, in such a state of things, it would, on the whole, be 
true to experience, that, judging merely by outward prosperity 
or the reverse, good and bad men would be rewarded and 
punished as such in this actual world; so far, that is, as the admi- 
nistration of such rewards and punishments was left in the 
power of mankind. But theology could not content itself with 
general tendencies. ‘Theological propositions then, as much as 
now, were held to be absolute, universal, admitting of no excep- 
tions, and explaining every phenomenon. Superficial gene- 
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ralizations were construed into immutable decrees; the God of 
this world was just and righteous, and temporal prosperity or 
wretchedness were dealt out by him immediately by his own 
will to his subjects, according to their behaviour. Thus the 
same disposition towards completeness which was the ruin of 

nism, here, too, was found generating the same evils; the 
bait trath rounding itself out with falsehoods. Not only the 
consequence of ill actions which followed through themselves, 
but the accidents, as we call them, of nature, earthquakes, storms, 
and pestilences, were the ministers of God’s justice, and struck 
sinners only with discriminating accuracy. ‘That the sun should 
shine alike on the evil and the good was a creed too high for the 
early divines, or that the victims of a fallen tower were no 
greater offenders than their neighbours. The conceptions of 
such men could not pass beyond the outward temporal conse- 
quence; and, if God’s hand was not there it was nowhere. We 
might have expected that such a theory of things could not long 
resist the accumulated contradictions of experience; but the 
same experience shows also what a marvellous power is in us of 
thrusting aside phenomena which interfere with our cherished 
convictions ; nd when such convictions are consecrated into a 
creed which it is a sacred duty to believe, experience is but like 
water dropping upon a rock, which wears it away, indeed, at 
last, but only in thousands of years. This theory was and is the 
central idea of the Jewish polity, the obstinate toughness of 
which has been the perplexity of Gentiles and Christians from 
the first dawn of its existence; it lingers among ourselves in our 
Liturgy and in the popular belief; and in spite of the emphatic 
censure of Him after whose name we call ourselves, is still the 
instant interpreter for us of any unusual calamity, a potato blight, 
a famine, or an epidemic: such vitality is there in a moral faith, 
though now, at any rate, contradicted by the experience of all 
mankind, and at issue even with Christianity itself. 

At what period in the world’s history misgivings about it 
began to show themselves it is now impossible to say; it was 
at the close, probably, of the patriarchal period, when men who 
really thought must have found it palpably shaking under them. 
Indications of such misgivings are to be found in the Psalms, 
those especially passing under the name of Asaph; and all 
through Ecclesiastes there breathes a spirit of deepest and saddest 
es ag But Asaph thrusts his doubts aside, and forces him- 
self back into his old position; and the scepticism of Ecclesiastes 


is confessedly that. of a man who had gone wandering after 

enjoyment; searching after pleasures—pleasures of sense and 

pleasures of intellect—and who, at last, bears reluctant testimony 

that, by such methods, no pleasures can be found which will 
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endure; that he had squandered the power which might have 
been used for better things, and had only strength remaining to 
tell his own sad tale as a warning to mankind. There is nothing 
in Ecclesiastes like the misgivings of a noble nature. The 
writer's own personal happiness had been all for which he had 
cared; he had failed, as all men gifted as he was gifted are sure 
to fail, and the lights of heaven had been extinguished by the 
disappointment with which his own spirit was clouded. 

Utterly different from these, both in character and in the 
lesson which it teaches, is the Book of Job. Of unknown date, 
as we said, and unknown authorship, the language impregnated 
with strange idioms and strange allusions, unjewish in form, and 
in fiercest hostility with Judaism, it hovers like a meteor over 
the old Hebrew literature, in it, but not of it, compelling the 
acknowledgment of itself by its own internal majesty, yet exert- 
ing no influence over the minds of the people, never alluded to, 


and scarcely ever quoted, till at last the light which it had 
heralded rose up full over the world in Christianity. 

The conjectures which have been formed upon the date of it 
are so various, that they show of themselves on how slight a 
foundation the best of them must rest. The language is no 
guide, for although a of Hebrew origin, it bears 


no ay to any of the other books in the Bible; while, of its 
external history, nothing is known at all, except that it was 
received into the canon at the time of the great synagogue. 
Ewald decides, with some confidence, that it belongs to the 
great prophetic period, and that the writer was a contemporary 
of Jeremiah. Ewald is a high authority in these matters, and 
this opinion is the one which we believe is now commonly 
received among biblical scholars. In the absence of proof, 
however, (and the reasons which he brings forward are really 
no more than conjectures) these opposite considerations may be 
of moment. It is only natural that at first thought we should 
ascribe the grandest poem in a literature to the time at which 
the poetry of the nation to which it belongs was generally at its 
best ; but, on reflection, the time when the poetry of prophecy 
is the richest, is not likely to be favourable to compositions of 
another kind. The prophets wrote in an era of decrepitude, 
dissolution, sin, and } na when the glory of Israel was falling 
round them into ruin, and their mission, glowing as they were 
with the ancient spirit, was to rebuke, to warn, to threaten, and 
to promise. Finding themselves too late to save, and only, like 
Cassandra, despised and disregarded, their voices rise up singin 

the swan song of a dying people, now falling away in the wil 

wailing of despondency over the shameful and desperate present, 
now swelling in triumphant hope that God will not leave them 
for ever, and in his own time will take his chosen to himself 
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again. But such a period is an ill-occasion for searching into 
the broad problems of human destiny; the present is all-im- 

ortant and all-absorbing; and such a book as that of Job could 
en arisen only out of an isolation of mind, and life, and inte- 
rest, which we cannot conceive of as possible. 

The more it is studied, the more the conclusion forces itself 
upon us that, let the writer have lived when he would, in his 
struggle with the central falsehood of his own people’s creed, he 
must have divorced himself from them outwardly as well as 
inwardly ; that he travelled away into the world, and lived long, 
perhaps all his matured life, in exile. Everything about the 
book speaks of a person who had broken free from the nar- 
row littleness of “the peculiar people.” The language, as we 
said, is full of strange words. The hero of the poem is of strange 
land and parentage, a Gentile certainly, not a Jew. The life, 
the manners, the customs, are of all varieties and places—Egypt, 
with its river and its pyramids, is there; the description of 
mining points to Phcenicia; the settled life in cities, the nomad 
Arabs, the wandering caravans, the heat of the tropics, and the 
ice of the north, all are foreign to Canaan, speaking of foreign 
things and foreign people. No mention, or hint of mention, is 
there throughout the poem, of Jewish traditions or Jewish cer- 
tainties. We look to Rnd the three friends vindicate themselves, 
as they so well might have done, by appeals to the fertile annals 
of Israel, to the Flood, to the cities of the plain, to the plagues 
of Egypt, or the thunders of Sinai. But of all this there is not 
a word; they are passed by as if they had no existence; and 
instead of them, when witnesses are required for the power of 
God, we have strange un-Hebrew stories of the eastern astro- 
nomic mythology, the old wars of the giants, the imprisoned 
Orion, the wounded dragon, “the sweet influences of the seven 
stars,” and the glittering fragments of the sea-snake Rahab 
trailing across the northern sky. Again, God is not the God of 
Israel, but the father of mankind; we hear nothing of a chosen 
people, nothing of a special revelation, nothing of peculiar pri- 
vileges; and in the court of heaven there is a Satan, not the 
prince of this world and the enemy of God, but the angel of 
judgment, the accusing spirit whose mission was to walk to and 
fro over the earth, and carry up to heaven an account of the 
sins of mankind. We cannot believe that thoughts of this kind 
arose out of Jerusalem in the days of Josiah. In this book, if 
anywhere, we have the record of some ayng roAdrporos who, like 
the old hero of Ithaca, 
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but the scenes, the names, and the incidents, are all contrived as 
if to baffle curiosity, as if, in the very form of the poem, to teach 
us that it is no story of a single thing which happened once, but 
that it belongs to humanity itself; and is the drama of the trial 
of man, with Almighty God and the angels as the spectators 
of it. 

No reader can have failed to have been struck with the sim- 
plicity of the opening. Still, calm, and most majestic, it tells us 
everything which is necessary to be known in the fewest pos- 
sible words. The history of Job was probably a tradition in the 
east; his name, like that of Priam in Greece, the symbol of 
fallen greatness, and his misfortunes the problem of philosophers. 
In keeping with the current belief, he is described as a model of 
excellence, the most perfect and upright man upon the earth, 
“and the same was } greatest man in all the east.” So far, 


greatness and goodness had gone hand in hand together, as the 
popular theory required. he details of his character are 
brought out in the progress of the poem. He was “ the father 
of the oppressed, and of those who had none to help them.” 
When he sat asa judge in the market-places, “righteousness 
clothed him” there, and “his justice was a robe and a diadem.” 
He “ broke thesjaws of the wicked and plucked the spoil out of 


his teeth ;” and, humble in the midst of his power, he “ did not 
despise the cause of his manservant, or his maidservant, when 
they contended with him,” knowing (and amidst those old people 
where the multitude of mankind were regarded as the born 
slaves of the powerful, to be carved into eunuchs or polluted 
into concubines at their master’s pleasure, it was no easy matter 
to know it) knowing “that He who had made him had made 
them,” and one “ had fashioned them both in the womb.” Above 
all, he was the friend of the poor, “ the blessing of him that was 
ready to perish came upon him,” and he “made the widow's 
heart to sing for joy.” 

Setting these characteristics of his daily life by the side of his 
unaffected piety, as it is described in the first chapter, we have 
a picture of the best man who could then be conceived; not a 
hard ascetic, living in haughty or cowardly isolation, but a warm 
figure of flesh and blood, a man full of all human loveliness, and 
to whom, that no room might be left for any possible Calvinistic 
falsehood, God himself bears the emphatic testimony, “ that 
there was none like him upon the earth, a perfect and upright 
man, who feared God and eschewed evil.” fe such a person as 
this, therefore, could be made miserable, necessarily the current 
belief of the Jews was false to the root; and tradition furnished 
the fact that he had been visited by every worst calamity. How 
was it then to be accounted for? Out of a thousand possible 
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explanations, the poet introduces a single one. He admits us 
behind the veil which covers the ways of Providence, and we 
hear the accusing angel charging Job with an interested piety, 
and of being obedient because it was his policy. * Job does 
not serve God for nought,” he says; “strip him of his splen- 
dour, and see if he will care for God then. Humble him into 
ae and wretchedness, so only we shall know what is in his 
eart.” The cause thus introduced is itself a rebuke to the 
belief which, with its ‘rewards and punishments,” immediately 
fostered selfishness; and the poem opens with a double action, 
on one side to try the question whether it is possible for man to 
love God disinterestedly—the issue of which trial is not foreseen 
or even foretold, and we watch the progress of it with an anxious 
and fearful interest—on the other side, to bring out in contrast 
to the truth which we already know, the cruel falsehood of the 
popular faith, to show how, instead of leading men to mercy and 
affection, it hardens their heart, narrows their sympathies, and 
enhances the trials of the sufferer, by refinements which even 
Satan had not anticipated. The combination of evils, as blow 
falls on blow, suddenly, swiftly, and terribly, has all the ap- 
pearance of a purposed visitation (as indeed it was;) if ever 
outward incidents might with justice be interpreted as the 
immediate action of Providence, those which fell on Job might 
be so interpreted. The world turns disdainfu!ly from the 
fallen in the world’s way; but far worse than this, his chosen 
friends, wise, good, pious men, as wisdom and piety were then, 
without one glimpse of the true cause of his sufferings, see in 
them a judgment upon his secret sins. He becomes to them an 
illustration, and even (such are the paralogisms of men of this 
description) a proof of their theory “that the prosperity of the 
wicked is but for a while;” and instead of the comfort and help 
which they might have brought him, and which in the end they 
were made to bring him, he is to them no more than a text for 
the enunciation of solemn falsehood. And even worse again, 
the sufferer himself had been educated in the same creed; he, 
too, had been taught to see the hand of God in the outward dis- 
——* and feeling from the bottom of his heart, that he, in 
is own case, was a sure contradiction of what he had learnt to 
believe, he himself finds his very faith in God shaken from its 
foundation, The worst evils which Satan had devised were 
distanced far by those which had been created by human folly. 
The creed in which Job had believed was tried and found 
wanting, and, as it ever will be when the facts of experience 
come in contact with the inadequate formula, the true is found so 
mingled with the false, that they can hardly be disentangled, and 
are in danger of being swept away together. 
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A studied respect is shown, however, to this orthodoxy ; even 
while it is arraigned for judgment. It may be doubtful whether 
the writer purposely intended it. He probably cared only to 
tell the real truth; to say for it the best which could be said, 
and to produce as its defenders the best and wisest men whom 
in his experience he had known to believe and defend it. At 
any rate, he represents the three friends, not as a weaker person 
would have represented them, as foolish, obstinate bigots, but as 
wise, humane, and almost great men, who, at the outset, at least, 
are animated only by the kindest feelings, and speak what they 
have to say with the most earnest conviction that it is true. 
Job is vehement, desperate, reckless. His language is the wild, 
natural outpouring of suffering. The friends, true to the eternal 
nature of man, are grave, solemn, and indignant, preaching their 
half truth, and mistaken only in supposing that it is the whole; 
speaking, as all such persons would speak, and still do speak, in 
defending what they consider sacred truth, against the assaults 
of folly and scepticism. How beautiful is their first introduc- 
tion :— 

“ Now when Job’s three friends heard of all this evil which was 
come upon him, they came every one from his own place, Eliphaz the 
Temanite, and Bildad the Shuhite, and Zophar the Naamathite, for 
they had made an appointment together to come to mourn with him 
and to comfort him. And when they lifted up their eyes afar off and 
knew him not, they lifted up their voices and wept, and they rent every 
one his mantle, and sprinkled dust upon their heads towards heaven. 
So they sate down with him upon the ground seven days and seven 
nights, and none spake a word unto him, for they saw that his grief 
was very great.” 


What a picture is there! What majestic tenderness! His wife 
had scoffed at his faith, bidding him leave “ God and die.” “ His 
acquaintance had turned from him.” He “ had called his ser- 
vant, and he had given him no answer.” Even the children in 
their unconscious cruelty had gathered round and mocked him, 
as he lay among the ashes. But “his friends sprinkle dust 
towards heaven, and sit silently by him, and weep for him seven 
days and seven nights upon the ground.” That is, they were 
true hearted, truly loving, devout, religious men, and yet they 
with their religion, were to become the instruments of the most 
poignant sufferings, and the sharpest temptations, which he had 
to endure. So it was, and is, and will be,—of such materials is 
this human life of ours composed. 

And now, remembering the double action of the drama, 
the actual trial of Job, the result of which is uncertain, and 
the delusion of these men which is, at the outset, certain, let 
us go rapidly through the dialogue. Satan’s share in the 
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temptation had already been overcome. Lying sick in the 
loathsome disease which had been sent upon him, his wife, in 
Satan’s own words, had tempted Job, to say, “ Farewell to 
God,” think no more of Gol or goodness, since this was all 
which came of it; and Job had told her, that she spoke as one of 
the foolish women. He “had received good at the hand of the 
Lord, and should he not receive evil?” But now, when real love 
and real affection appear, his heart melts in him; he loses his 
forced self-composure, and bursts into a passionate regret that 
he had ever been born. In the agony of his sufferings, hope of 
better things had died away. He does not complain of injus- 
tice; as. yet, and before his friends have stung and wounded 
him, he makes no questioning of Providence,—but why was life 
given to him at all, if only for this? And sick in mind and sick 
in body, but one wish remains to him, that death will come 
quickly and end all. It is a cry from the very depths of a single 
and simple heart. But for such simplicity and singleness his 
friends could not give him credit; possessed beforehand with 
their idea, they see in his misery only a fatal witness against 
him; such calamities could not have befallen a man, the justice 
of God would not have permitted it, unless they had been 
deserved. Job had x sl and he had suffered, and this wild 


passion was but impenitence and rebellion. 
Being as certain that they were right in this — as they 


were that God himself existed, that they should speak what 
they felt was only natural and necessary; and their language at 
the outset is all which would be dictated by the tenderest sym- 
pathy. Eliphaz opens, the oldest and most important of the 
three, in a soft, subdued, suggestive strain, contriving in ~—_ 
way to spare the feelings of the sufferer, to the extreme, to whic 
his real love will allow him. All is general, impersonal, indirect, 
the rule of the world, the order of Providence. He does not 
accuse Job, but he describes his calamities, and leaves him to 
gather for himself the occasion which had produced them, 
and then passes off, as if further to soften the blow, to the 
mysterious vision in which the infirmity of mortal nature had 
been revealed to him, the universal weakness which involved 
both the certainty that Job had shared in it, and the excuse for 
him, if he would confess and humble himself: the blessed virtue 
of repentance follows, and the promise that all shall be well. 
This is the note on which each of the friends strikes suc- 
cessively, in the first of the three divisions into which the 
dialogue divides itself, but each with increasing peremptoriness 
and confidence, as Job, so far from accepting their interpre- 
tation of what had befallen him, hurls it from him in anger 
and disdain, Let us observe (what the Calvinists make of it 
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they have given us no means of knowing,) he will hear as little 
of the charges against mankind, as of charges against himself. 
He will not listen to the “corruption of humanity,” because in 
the consciousness of his own innocency, he knows that it is not 
corrupt: he knows it, and we know it, the divine sentence upon 
him having been already passed. He will not acknowledge his 
sin, he cannot repent, for he knows not of what to repent. If 
he could have reflected calmly, he might have foreseen what 
they would say. He knew all that as well as they: it was the 
old story which he had learnt, and could repeat, if necessary, as 
well as any one: and if ithad been no more than a philosophical 
discussion, touching himself no more nearly than it touched his 
friends, he might have allowed for the tenacity of opinion in 
such matters, and listened to it and replied to it with equani- 
mity. But as the proverb says, “it is ill-talking between a full 
man and a fasting:” and in him such equanimity would have 
been but Stoicism or the affectation of it, and unreal as the 
others’ theories. Possessed with the certainty that he had not 
deserved what had befallen him, harassed with doubt, and 
worn out with pain and unkindness, he had assumed (and how 
natural that he should assume it), that those who loved him 
would not have been hasty to believe evil of him, that he had 
been safe in speaking to them as he really felt, and that he 
might look to them for something warmer and more sympa- 
thizing than such dreary eloquence. So when the revelation 
comes upon him of what was passing in them, he attributes it 
(and now he is unjust to them) to a falsehood of heart, and not 
to a blindness of understanding. Their sermons, so kindly in- 
tended, roll past him as a dismal mockery. They had been 
shocked (and how true again is this to nature) at his passionate cry 
fordeath. Do ye reprove words?” he says, “ and the speeches 
of one that is desperate, which are as wind?” It was but poor 
friendship and narrow wisdom. He had looked to them for 
pity, for comfort, and love. He had longed for it as the parched 
caravans in the desert for the water-streams, and “ his brethren 
had dealt deceitfully with him,” as the brooks, which in the cool 
winter roll in a full turbid stream; “ what time it waxes warm 
they vanish, when it is hot they are consumed out of their place. 
The caravans of Tema looked for them, the companies of Sheba 
waited for them. They were confounded because they had 
hoped. They came thither and there was nothing.” If for once 
these poor men could have trusted their hearts, if for once they 
could have believed that there might be “ more things in heaven 
and earth” than were dreamt of in their philosophy—but this 
is the one thing which they could not do, which the theologian 
proper never has done or will do. And thus whatever of calm- 
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ness or endurance, Job alone, on his ash-heap, might have 
conquered for himself, is all scattered away; and as the 
strong gusts of passion sweep to and fro across his heart, 
he pours himself out in wild fitful music, so beautiful because 
so true, not answering them or their speeches, but now flinging 
them from him in scorn, now appealing to their mercy, or 
turning indignantly to God; now praying for death; now 
in perplexity doubting whether, in some mystic way which 
he cannot understand, he may not, perhaps after all, really 
have sinned, and praying to be shown it; and, then, staggering 
further into the we oe and breaking out into upbraidings 
of the Power which has become so dreadful an enigma to 
him. “Thou inquirest after my iniquity, thou searchest after 
my sin, and thou knowest that I am not wicked. Why didst 
thou bring me forth out of the womb? Oh, that I had given up 
the ghost, and no eye had seen me. Cease, let me alone. It is 
but a little while that I have to live. Let me alone, that I may 
take comfort a little before I go, whence I shall not return to 
the land of darkness and the p aN of death.” In what other 
poem in the world is there pathos sa deep as this? With expe- 
rience so stern as his, it was not for Job to be calm, and self- 
ese and delicate in his words. He speaks not what he 

nows, but what he feels; and without fear the writer allows 
him to throw it out ail genuine as it rises, not overmuch caring 
how nice ears might be offended, but contented to be true to the 
real emotion ofagenuine human heart. So the poem runs on to 
the end of the first answer to Zophar. 

But now with admirable fitness, as the contest goes forward, 
the relative position of the speakers begins to change. Hitherto 
Job only had been passionate; and his friends temperate and 
collected. Now, however, shocked at his obstinacy, and disap- 
pointed wholly in the result of their homilies, they stray still 
further from the truth in an endeavour to strengthen their 
position, and, as a natural consequence, visibly grow angry. To 
them Job’s vehement and desperate speeches are damning 
evidence of the truth of their suspicion. Impiety is added to 
his first sin, and they begin to see in him a rebel against God. 
At first they had been contented to speak generally; and much 
which they had urged was partially true; now — step forward 
to a direct application, and formally and personally accuse him- 
self. Here their ground is positivel false; and with delicate art 
it is they who are now growing passionate, and wounded self-love 
begins to show behind their zeal for God; while in contrast to 
them, as there is less and less truth in what they say, Job grows 
more and more collected. For a time it had seemed doubtful 
how he would endure his trial. The light of his faith was 
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burning feebly and unsteadily; a little more and it seemed as if 
it might have utterly gone out; but at last the storm was lulling; 
as the charges are brought personally home to him, the con- 
fidence in his own real innocence rises against them. He had 
before known that he was innocent, now he feels the strength 
which lies in it, as if God were beginning to reveal Himself within 
him, to prepare the way for the after outward manifestation 
of Himself 

The friends, as before, repeat one another with but little dif- 
ference; the sameness being of course intentional, as showing 
that they were not speaking for themselves, but as representatives 
of a prevailing opinion. Eliphaz, again, gives the note which the 
others follow. Hear this Calvinist of the old world. “ Thy 
own mouth condemneth thee, and thine own lips testify against 
thee. What is man that he should be clean, and he that is born 
of a woman that he should be righteous? Behold, he putteth 
no trust in his saints. Yea, the heavens are not clean in his sight; 
how much more abominable and filthy is man, which drinketh 
iniquity like water.” Strange, that after all these thousands of 
years, we should still persist in this degrading confession, as a 
thing which it is impious to deny, and impious to attempt to 
render otherwise, when scripture itself, in language so emphatic, 
declares that it is a lie. Job is innocent, perfect, righteous. 
God Himself bears witness to it. It is Job who is found at last 
to have spoken truth, and the friends to have sinned in denying 
it. And he holds fast by his innocency, and with a generous 
confidence puts away the misgivings which had begun to cling 
to him. Among his complainings he had exclaimed, that God 
was remembering upon him the sins of his youth—not denying 
them—knowing well, that he, like others, had gone astray before 
he had learnt to control himself, but feeling that at least in an 
earthly father it is unjust to visit the faults of childhood on the 
matured man; feeling that he had long, long shaken them off 
from him, and they did not even impair the probity of his after 
life. But now these doubts, too, pass away in the brave certainty 
that God is not less just than man. As the denouncings grow 
louder and darker, he appeals from his narrow judges to the 
Supreme Tribunal, calls on God to hear him and to try his 
cause—and, then, in the strength of this appeal his eye grows 
clearer still. His sickness is mortal: he has no hope in life, 
and death is near, but the intense feeling that justice must and 
will be done, holds to him closer and closer. God may appear 
on earth for him; or if that be too bold a hope, and death finds 
him as he is—what is death, then? God will clear his memory 
in the place where he lived; his injuries will be righted over his 
grave; while for himself, like a sudden gleam of sunlight between 
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clouds, a clear, bright hope beams up, that he too, then, in 
another life, if not in this, when his skin is wasted off his bones, 
and the worms have done their work on the prison of his spirit, 
he, too, at last may then see God; may see Him, and have his 
pleadings heard. 

With such a hope, or even the shadow of one, he turns back 
to the world again to look at it. Facts against which he had 
before closed his eyes he allows and confronts, and he sees that 
his own little experience is but the reflection of a law. You 
tell me, he seems to say, that the good are rewarded, and that 
the wicked are punished, that God is just, and that this is 
always so. Perhaps it is, or will be, but not in the way which 
“y imagine. You have known me, you have known what my 
ife has been; you see what I am, an it is no difficulty to you. 
You prefer believing that I, whom you call your friend, am a 
deceiver or a pretender, to admitting the possibility of the false- 
hood of your hypothesis. You will not listen to my assurance, 
and you are angry with me because I will not lie against my own 
soul, and acknowledge sins which I have not committed. You 
appeal to the course of the world.in proof of your faith, and 
challenge me to answer you. Well, then, I we your chal- 
lenge. The world is not what you say. You have told me 
what you have seen of it. I will tell you what I have seen. 


“Even while I remember I am afraid, and trembling taketh hold 
upon my flesh. Wherefore do the wicked become old, yea, and are 
mighty in power. Their seed is established in their sight with them, 
and their offspring before their eyes. Their houses are safe from fear, 
neither is the rod of God upon them. Their bull gendereth and faileth 
not; their cow calveth and casteth not her calf. They send forth their 
little ones like a flock, and their children dance. They take the 
timbrel and harp, and rejoice at the sound of the organ. They spend 
their days in wealth, and in a moment go down into the grave. There- 
fore they say unto God, Depart from us, for we desire not the know- 
ledge of thy ways. What is the Almighty that we should serve him? 
and what profit should we have if we pray to him?” 


Will you quote the weary proverb? Will you say that “ God 
layeth up his iniquity for his children?” (our translators have 
wholly lost the sense of this passage, and endeavour to make 
Job acknowledge what he is steadfastly denying.) Well, and 
what then? hat will he care? “Will his own eye see his 
own fall? Will he drink the wrath of the Almighty? What 
are the fortunes of his house to him if the number of his own 
months is fulfilled?’ One man is good and another wicked, 
one is happy and another is miserable. In the great indifference 
of nature they share alike in the common lot. “ The lie down 
alike in the dust, and the worms cover them.” Ewald, and 
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many other critics, suppose that Job was hurried away by his 
feelings to say all this; and that in his calmer moments he must 
have felt that it was untrue. It is a point on which we must 
decline accepting even Ewald’s high authority. Even then in 
those old times it was beginning to be terribly true. Even 
then the current theory was obliged to bend to large exceptions; 
and what Job saw as exceptions we see round us everywhere. 
It was true then, it is infinitely more true now, that what is 
called virtue in the common sense of the word, still more that 
nobleness, godliness, or heroism of character in any form what- 
soever, have nothing to do with this or that man’s prosperity, or 
even happiness. The thoroughly vicious man is no doubt 
wretched enough; but the worldly, prudent, self-restraining 
man, with his five senses, which he understands how to gratify 
with tempered indulgence, with a conscience satisfied with the 
hack routine of what is called respectability, such a man feels 
no wretchedness; no inward uneasiness disturbs him, no desires 
which he cannot gratify; and this though he be the basest and 
most contemptible slave of his own selfishness. Providence 
will not interfere to punish him. Let him obey the laws under 
which prosperity is obtainable, and he will obtain it; let him 
never fear. He will obtain it, be he base or noble. Nature is 
indifferent; the famine, and the earthquake, and the blight, or 
the accident, will not discriminate to strike him. He may 
insure himself against those in these days of ours: with the 
money perhaps which a better man would have given away, and 
he will have his reward. He need not doubt it. 

And again, it is not true, as optimists would persuade us, that 
such prosperity brings no real pleasure. A man with no high 
aspirations who thrives and makes money, and envelops himself 
in comforts, is as happy as such a nature can be. If unbroken 
satisfaction be the most blessed state for a man (and this cer- 
tainly is the practical notion of heppiness) he is the happiest of 
men. Nor are those idle phrases any truer, that the good man’s 
goodness is a never-ceasing sunshine; that virtue is its own reward. 
&c. &c. If men truly virtuous care to be rewarded for it, their 
virtue is but a poor investment of their moral capital. Was Job 
so happy then on that ash-heap of his, the mark of the world’s 
scorn, and the butt for the spiritual archery of the theologian, 
alone in his forlorn nakedness, like some old dreary stump 
which the lightning has scathed, rotting away in the wind and 
the rain? Happy! if happiness be indeed what we men are sent 
into this world to seek for, those hitherto thought the noblest among 
us were the pitifullest and wretchedest. Surely it was no error 
in Job. It was that real insight which once was given to all the 
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world in Christianity ; however we have forgotten it now. He 
was learning to see that it was not in the possession of enjoyment, 
no, nor of happiness itself, that the difference lies between the 
good and the bad. True, it might be that God sometimes, 
even generally, gives such happiness in, gives it as what Aris- 
totle calls an éxiyryvduevor tedos, but it is no part of the terms on 
which He admits us to His service, still less is it the end which 
we may propose to ourselves on entering His service. Happiness 
He gives to whom He will, or leaves to the angel of nature to 
distribute among those who fulfil the laws upon which # depends. 
But to serve God and to love Him is higher and better than 
happiness, though it be with wounded feet, and bleeding brow, 
and hearts loaded with sorrow. Into this high faith Job is 
rising, treading his temptations under his feet, wll finding in them 
a ladder on which his spirit rises. Thus he is passing further and 
ever further from his friends, soaring where their imaginations 
cannot follow him. To them he is a blasphemer whom they gaze 
at with awe and terror. They had charged him with sinning, on 
the strength of their hypothesis, and he has answered with a 
deliberate denial of it. Salen now all mastery over themselves, 
they pour out a torrent of mere extravagant invective and base- 
less falsehoods, which in the calmer outset they would have 
blushed to think of. They know no evil of Job, but they do 
not hesitate now to convert conjecture into certainty, and specif 
in detail the particular crimes which he must have osmatial 
He ought to have committed them, and so he had; the old 
argument then as now.—Is not thy wickedness great?” says 
Eliphaz. ‘Thou hast taken a pledge from thy brother for 
nought, and stripped the naked of their clothing; thou hast not 
given water to the weary, and thou hast withholden bread from 
the hungry ;” and so on through a series of mere distracted lies. 
But the time was past when words like these could make Job 
angry. Bildad follows them up with an attempt to frighten him 
by a picture of the power of that God whom he was blas- 
ender but Job cuts short his harangue, and ends it for him 
in a spirit of loftiness which Bildad could not have approached; 
and then proudly and —- rebukes them all, no longer in 
scorn and irony, but in high tranquil self-possession. ‘“ God 
forbid that I should justify you,” he says; “till I die I will not 
remove my integrity from me. My righteousness I hold fast, and 
will not let it go. My heart shall not reproach me so long as I live.” 
So far all has been clear, each party, with increasing con- 
fidence, having insisted on their own position, and denounced 
their adversaries. A difficulty now rises, which, at first sight, 
appears insurmountable. As the chapters are at present printed, 
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the entire of the twenty-seventh is assigned to Job, and the 
verses from the eleventh to the twenty-third are in direct con- 
tradiction to all which he has maintained before, are, in fact, 
a concession of having been wrong from the beginning. Ewald, 
who, as we said above, himself refuses to allow the truth of Job’s 
last and highest position, supposes that he is here receding from 
it, and confessing what an over precipitate passion had betrayed 
him into denying. For many reasons, principally because we 
are satisfied that Job said then no more than the real fact, we 
cannot think Ewald right; and the concessions are too large and 
too inconsistent, to be reconciled even with his own general 
theory of the poem. Another solution of the difficulty is very 
simple, although, it is to be admitted, that it rather cuts the 
knot than unties it. Eliphaz and Bildad have each spoken a 
third time ; the symmetry of the general form requires that now 
Zophar should speak; and the suggestion, we believe, was first 
made by Dr. Kennicott, that he did speak, and that the verses 
in question belong to him. Any one who is accustomed to MSS. 
will understand easily how such a mistake,—if it be one,—might 
have arisen. Even in Shakespeare, the speeches in the early 
editions are, in many instances, wrongly divided, and assigned to 
the wrong persons. It might have arisen from inadvertence; it 
might have arisen from the foolishness of some Jewish transcriber, 
who resolved, at all costs, to drag the book into harmony with 
Judaism, and make Job unsay his heresy. This view has the 
merit of fully clearing up the obscurity; another, however, 
has been suggested by Eichorn, whooriginally followed Kennicott, 
but discovered, as he supposed, a less violent hypothesis, which 
was equally satisfactory. He imagines the verses to be a sum- 
mary by Job of his adversaries’ opinions, as if he said—“ Listen 
now; you know what the facts are as well as I, and yet you 
maintain this;” and then passed on with his indirect reply to it. 
It is possible that Eichorn may be right—at any rate, either 
he is right, or else Dr. Kennicott is. Certainly, Ewald is not. 
Taken as an account of Job’s own conviction, the passage con- 
tradicts the burden of the whole poem. Passing it by, therefore, 
and going to what immediately blows, we arrive at what, in a 
human sense, is the final climax—Job’s victory and triumph. He 
had appealed to God, and God had not appeared; he had 
doubted and fought against his doubts, and, at last, had crushed 
them down. He, too, had been taught to look for God in out- 
ward judgments; and when his own experience had shown him 
his mistake, he knew not where to turn. He had been — 
on a bruised reed, and it had run into his hand, and pierce 

him. But as soon as in the speeches of his friends he saw: it 
all laid down in its weakness and its false conclusions—when 
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he saw the defenders of it wandering further and further from 
what he knew to be true, growing every moment, as if from a 
consciousness of the unsoundness of their standing ground, more 
violent, obstinate, and unreasonable, the scales fell more and 
more from his eyes—he had seen the fact that the wicked 
might prosper, and in learning to depend upon his innocency 
he had felt that the good man’s support was there, if it was any- 
where; and at last, with all his heart, was reconciled to it. The 
mystery of the outer world becomes deeper to him, but he does 
not any more try to understand it. The wisdom which can 
compass that, he knows, is not in man; though man search 
for it deeper and harder than the miner searches for the hidden 
treasures of the earth; and the wisdom which alone is possible 
to him, is resignation to God. 

“Where, he cries, shall wisdom be found, and where is the place of 
understanding. Man knoweth not the price thereof, neither is it found 
in the land of the living. The depth said, it is not with me; and the 
sea said, it isnot in me. It is hid from the eyes of all living, and kept 
close from the fowls of the air.* God understandeth the way thereof, 
and He knoweth the place thereof [He, not man, understands the 
mysteries of the world which He has made]. And unto man He said, 
Behold the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, and to depart from evil, 
that is understanding.” 

Here, therefore, it might seem as if all was over. There is 
no clearer or purer faith possible for man; and Job had achieved 
it. His evil had poms to good; and sorrow had severed for 
him the last links which bound him to lower things. He had 
felt that he could do without happiness, that it was no longer 
essential, and that he could live on, and still love God, and cling 
to Him. But he is not described as of preternatural, or at all 
Titanic nature, but as very man, full of all human tenderness 
and susceptibility. His old life was still beautiful to him. He 
does not hate it, because he can renounce it; and now that the 
struggle is over, the battle fought and won, and his heart has 
flowed over in that magnificent song of victory, the note once 
more changes: he turns back to earth, to linger over those old 
departed days, with which the present is so hard a contrast; 
and his parable dies away in a strain of plaintive, but resigned 
melancholy. Once more he throws himself on God, no longer 
in passionate expostulation, but in pleading humility.t And 





* An allusion, perhaps, to the old bird auguries. The birds, as the inhabi- 
tants of the air, were ge to be the messengers between heaven and earth. 


+ The speech of Elihu, which lies between Job’s last words and God’s 
appearance, is now decisively pronounced by Hebrew scholars not to be genuine. 
e most superficial reader will have been perplexed by the introduction of a 
speaker to on no allusion is made, either in the prologue or the epilogue; 
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then comes (perhaps, as Ewald says, it could not have come 
before) the answer out of the whirlwind. Job had called on 
Him, had prayed that He might appear, that he might plead his 
cause with Him; and now He comes, and what will Job do? He 
comes not as the healing spirit in the heart of man; but, as Job 
had at first demanded, the outward God, the Almighty Creator 
of the universe, and clad in the terrors and the glory of it. Job, 
in his first precipitancy, had desired to reason with Him on His 
government. ‘The poet, in gleaming lines, describes for an 
answer the universe as it then was known, the majesty and 
awfulness of it; and then asks whether it is this which he 
requires to have explained to him, or which he believes himself 
capable of conducting. The revelation acts on Job as the sign 
of the Macrocosmos on the modern Faust; but when he sinks 
crushed, it is not as the rebellious upstart, struck down in his 
pride—for he had himself, partially at least, subdued his own 
ra tion—but as a humble penitent, struggling to overcome 
is weakness. He abhors himself for his murmurs, and “ repents 
in dust and ashes.” It will have occurred to every one that the 
secret which has been revealed to the reader is not, after all, 
revealed to Job or to his friends, and for this plain reason: 
the burden of the drama is not that we do, but that we do not, 
and cannot, know the mystery of the government of the world, 
that it is not for man to seek it, or for God to reveal it. We, 
the readers, are, in this one instance, admitted behind the 
scenes—for once, in this single case—because it was necessary to 
meet the received theory by a positive fact, which contradicted 
it. But the explanation of one case need not be the explanation 
of another; our business is to do what we know to be right, and 
ask no questions. ‘The veil which in the ASgyptian legend lay 
before the face of Isis, is not to be raised; and we are not to 
seek to penetrate secrets which are not ours. 
While, however, God does not condescend to justify His ways 





by a long dissertation, which adds nothing to the progress of the argument; 
proceeding evidently on the false hypothesis of the three friends, and betraying 
not the faintest conception of the real cause of Job’s sufferings. And the sus- 
picions which such an anomaly would naturally suggest are now made cer- 
tainties, by a fuller knowledge of the language, and the detection of a different 
hand. The interpolator has unconsciously confessed the feeling which allowed 
him to take so great a liberty. He, too, possessed with the old Jew theory, was 
unable to accept in its fulness so great a contradiction to it; and, missing the 
spirit of the poem, he believed that God’s honour could still be vindicated in the 
old way. “ His wrath was kindled” against the friends, because they could not 
answer Job; and against Job because he would not be answered ; and conceiving 
himself “ full of matter,” and “ready to burst like new bottles,” he could not 
contain himself, and delivered into the text a sermon on the Theodice, such, 
we suppose, as formed the current doctrine of the time in which he lived. 
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to man, He gives judgment on the past controversy. The self- 
constituted pleaders for Him, the acceptors of His person, were 
all wrong; and Job, the passionate, vehement, scornful, misbe- 
lieving Job, he had spoken the truth; he at least had spoken 
facts, and they had been defending a transient theory as an 
everlasting truth. 


“And it was so, that after the Lord had spoken these words to Job, 
the Lord said to Eliphaz the Temanite, my wrath is kindled against 
thee and against thy two friends; for ye have not spoken of me the 
thing that is right, as my servant Job hath. Therefore take unto you 
now seven bullocks and seven rams, and go to my servant Job; and 
offer for yourselves a burnt-offering. And my servant Job shall pray 
for you, and him will I accept. Lest I deal with you after your folly, 
for that ye have not spoken of me the thing which is right, like my 
servant Job.” 


One act of justice remains. Knowing as we do, the cause of 
Job’s sufferings, and that as soon as his trial was over, it was no 
longer operative, our sense of fitness could not be satisfied unless 
he were indemnified outwardly for his outward sufferings. Satan 
is defeated, and his integrity proved’; and there is no reason 
why the general law should be interfered with, which makes 
good men happy; or why obvious calamities, obviously unde- 
served, should remain any more unremoved. Perhaps, too, a 
deeper lesson still lies below his restoration—something perhaps 
of this kind. Prosperity, enjoyment, happiness, comfort, peace, 
whatever be the name by which we designate that state in which 
life is to our own selves pleasant and delightful, as long as they 
are sought or prized as things essential, so far have a tendency 
to disennoble our nature, and are a sign that we are still in 
servitude and selfishness. Only when they lie outside us, as 
ornaments merely to be worn or laid aside as God pleases, only 
then may such things be possessed with ——— Job’s heart 
in early times had clung to them more than he knew, but now 
he was purged clean, and they were restored because he had 
ceased to need them. 

Such in outline is this wonderful poem. With the material of 
which it is woven we have not here been concerned, although it 
is so rich and pregnant, that we might with little difficulty con- 
struct out of it a complete picture of the world as then it was: 
its life, knowledge, arts, habits, superstitions, hopes, and fears, 
The subject is the problem of all mankind, and the composition 
embraces no less wide a range. But what we are here most 
interested upon, is the epoch which it marks in the progress of 
mankind, as the first recorded struggle of a new experience with 
an established orthodox belief. True, for hundreds of years, per- 
haps for a thousand, the superstition against which it was directed 
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continued; when Christ came it was still in its vitality. Nay, 
as we saw, it is alive, or in a sort of mock life, among us at this 
very day. But even those who retained their imperfect belief 
had received into their canon a book which treated it with 
contumely and scorn, so irresistible was the lofty majesty of 
its truth. 

In days like these, when we hear so much of progress, it is 
worth while to ask ourselves, what advances we have made 
further in the same direction? and once more, at the risk of 
some repetition, let us look at the position in which this book 
leaves us. It had been assumed, that man if he lived a just and 
upright life, had a right to expect to be happy. Happiness, 
“his being’s end and aim,” was his legitimate and covenanted 
reward. If God therefore was just, such a man would be 
happy; and inasmuch as God was just, the man who was not 
happy had not deserved to be. There is no flaw in this argu- 
ment; and if it is unsound, the fallacy can only lie in the 
supposed right to happiness. It is idle to talk of inward con- 
pm Job felt them, but they were not everything. They 
did not relieve the anguish of his wounds; they did not make 
the loss of his children, or his friends’ unkindness, any the less 
painful to him. 

The poet, indeed, restores him in the book; but in life it need 
not have been so. He might have died upon his ash-heap as 
thousands of good men have died, and will die again in misery. 
Happiness, therefore, is not what we are to look for. Our place 
is to be true to the best which we know, to seek that and do 
that; and if by “virtue its own reward” be meant that the 
good man cares only to continue good, desiring nothing more; 
then it is true and noble. But if virtue be valued, because it is 
politic, because in pursuit of it will be found most enjoyment 
and fewest sufferings, then it is not noble any more, and it is 
turning the truth of God into a lie. Let us do right, and 
whether happiness come or unhappiness is no very might 
matter. If it come, life will be sweet; if it do not come, life wi 
be bitter—bitter, not sweet, and yet to be borne. On such a 
theory alone is the government of this world intelligibly just. 
The well-being of our souls depends only on what we are, and 
nobleness of character is nothing else but steady love of good, 
and steady scorn of evil. The government of the world is a 
problem while the desire of selfish enjoyment survives, and 
when justice is not done according to such standard (which will 
not be till the day after doomsday, and not then) self-loving 
men will still ask, why? and find no answer. Only to those 
who have the heart to say, we can do without that, it is not 
what we ask or desire, is there no secret. Man will have what 
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he deserves, and will find what is really best for him, exactly as 
he honestly seeks for it. Happiness may fly away, pleasure 
pall or cease to be obtainable, wealth decay, friends fail or prove 
unkind, and fame turn to infamy; but the power to serve God 
never fails, and the love of Him is never rejected. 

Most of us, at one time or other of our lives, have known 
something of love—of that only pure love in which no se/f is left 
remaining. We have loved as children, we have loved as lovers; 
some of us have learnt to love a cause, a faith, a country; and 
what love would that be which existed only with a prudent view 
to after-interests. Surely, there is a love which exults in the 
power of self-abandonment, and can glory in the privilege of 
suffering for what is good. Que mon nom soit flétri, pourvu que 
la France soit libre, said Danton; and those wild patriots who 
had trampled into scorn the faith in an immortal life in which 
they would be rewarded for what they were suffering, went to 
their graves as beds, for the dream of a people’s liberty. Shall 
we, who would be thought reasonable men, love the living God 
with less heart than these poor men loved their phantom? 
Justice is done; the balance is not deranged. It only seems 
deranged, as long as we have not learnt to serve without 
looking to be paid for it. 

Such is the theory of life which is to be found in the Book of 
Job; a faith which has flashed up in all times and all lands, 
wherever noble men were to be found, and which passed in 
Christianity into the acknowledged creed of half the world. The 
cross was the new symbol, the divine sufferer the great example, 
and mankind answered to the call, because the appeal was not 
to what was poor and selfish in them, but to whatever of best 
and bravest was in. their nature. The law of reward and punish- 
ment was superseded by the law of love. Thou shalt love God 
and thou shalt love man; and that was not love—men knew it 
once—which was bought by the prospect of reward. Times are 
changed with us now. Thou shalt love God and thou shalt love. 
man, in the hands of a poor Paley, are found to mean no more 
than, Thou shalt love thyself after an enlightened manner. And 
the same base tone has saturated not only our common feelings, 
but our Christian theologies and our Antichristian philosophies. 
A prudent regard to our future interests, an abstinence from 
present unlawful pleasures, because they will entail the loss of 
greater pleasure by-and-by, or perhaps be paid for with pain, 
this is called virtue now; and the belief that such beings as 
men, can be influenced by any feelings nobler or better, is smiled 
at as the dream of enthusiasts whose hearts have outrun their 
understandings. Indeed, he were but a poor lover whose 
devotion to his mistress lay resting on the feeling that a marriage 
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with her would conduce to his own after comforts. That were a 
poor — who served his country for the hire which his country 
would give to him. And we should think but poorly of a son 
who thus addressed his earthly father: “Father, on whom my 
fortunes depend, teach me to do what pleases thee, that I, obey- 
ing thee in all things, may obtain those good things which thou 
hast promised to give to thy obedient children,” If any of us 
who ion lived in so poor a faith venture, by-and-by, to put in 
our claims, Satan will be likely to say of us (with better reason 
than he did of Job) “Did they serve God for nought, then? 
Take their reward from them, and they will curse Him to His 
face.” If Christianity had never borne itself more nobly than 
this, do we suppose that those fierce Norsemen who had learnt, 
in the fiery war-songs of the Edda, of what stuff the hearts of 
heroes are composed, would have fashioned their sword-hilts into 
crosses, and themselves into a crusading chivalry? Let us not 
dishonour our great fathers with the dream of it. The Christians, 
like the stoics and the epicureans, would have lived their little 
day among the ignoble sects of an effete civilization, and would 
have passed off and been heard of no more. It was in another 
spirit that those first preachers of righteousness went out upon 
their warfare with evil. They preached, not enlightened prudence, 
but purity, justice, goodness; holding out no promises in this 
world except of suffering as their great master had suffered, and 
rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suffer for His sake. 
And that crown of glory which they did believe to await them 
in a life beyond the grave, was no enjoyment of what they had 
surrendered in life, was not enjoyment at all in any sense which 
human thought or language can attach to the words; as little 
like it as the crown of love is like it, which the true lover looks 
for when at last he obtains his mistress. It was to be with Christ 
—to lose themselves in Him. 

How all this nobleness ebbed away, and Christianity became 
what we know it, we are re beginning to see. The living 
spirit organized for itself a body of perishable flesh: not only 
the real gains of real experience, but mere conjectural hypotheses 
current at the day for the solution of unexplained phenomena, 
became formule and articles of faith; again, as before, the 
living and the dead were bound together, and the seeds of decay 
were already planted on the birth of a constructed polity. But 
there was another cause allied to this, and yet different, from it, 
which, though a law of human nature itself, seems now-a-days 
altogether forgotten. In the rapid and steady advance of our 
knowledge of material things, we are apt to believe that all our 
knowledge follows the same law, that it is merely generalized 
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experience, that experience accumulates daily, and, therefore, 
that “progress of the species,” in all senses, is an obvious and 
necessary fact. ‘There is something which is true in this view 
mixed with a great deal which is false. Material knowledge, 
the physical a mechanical sciences, make their way from step 
to step, from experiment to experiment, and each advance is 
secured and made good, and cannot again be lost; one genera- 
tion takes up the general sum of experience where the last laid 
it down, adds to it what it has the opportunity of adding, and 
leaves it with interest to the next. ‘The successive positions, 
as they are gained, require nothing for the apprehension of them 
but an understanding ordinarily cultivated. Prejudices have to 
be encountered, but prejudices of opinion merely, not prejudices 
of conscience or prejudices of self-love, like those which beset our 
progress in the science of morality. Here we enter upon condi- 
tions wholly different, conditions in which age differs from age, 
man differs from man, and even from himself, at different mo- 
ments. We all have experienced times when, as we say, we 
should not know ourselves; some, when we fall below our 
average level; some, when we are lifted above it, and put on, as 
it were, a higher nature. At such intervals as these last, (unfor- 
tunately, with most of us, of rare occurrence,) many things 
become clear to us, which before were hard sayings; propositions 
become alive which, usually, are but dry words. Our hearts 
seem purer, our motives loftier; our purposes, what we are proud 
to acknowledge to ourselves. And, as man is unequal to him- 
self, so is man to his neighbour, and period to period. The 
entire method of action, the theories of human life which in one 
era prevail universally, to the next are unpractical and insane, 
as those of this next would have seemed mere baseness to the 
first, if the first could have anticipated them. One, we may 
suppose, holds some “greatest nobleness principle,” the other 
some “ greatest happiness principle;” and then their very sys- 
tems of axioms will contradict one another; their general con- 
ceptions and their detailed interpretations, their rules, judgments, 
opinions, practices, will be in perpetual and endless contradic- 
tion. Our minds take shape from our hearts, and the facts of 
moral experience do not teach their own meaning, but submit 
to many readings, according to the power of eye which we bring 
with us, 

The want of a clear perception of so important a feature 
about us, leads to many singular contradictions. A believer in 
popular Protestantism, who is also a believer in progress, ought, 
if he were consistent, to regard mankind as growing every 
day in a more and more advantageous position with respect to 
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the trials of life; and yet if he were asked whether it is easier 
for him to “save his soul” in the nineteenth century than it 
would have been in the first or second, or whether the said soul 
is necessarily better worth saving, he would be perplexed for an 
answer. There is hardly one of us who, in childhood, has not 
felt like the Jews to whom Christ spoke, that if he had “ lived 
in the days of the fathers,” if he had had their advantages, he 
would have found duty a much easier matter; and some of us in 
mature life have felt that, in old Athens, or old republican Rome, 
in the first ages of Christianity, in the Crusades or at the Refor- 
mation, there was a contagious atmosphere of general nobleness, 
in which we should have been less troubled with the little feel- 
ings which cling about us now. At any rate, it is at these rare 
epochs only that real additions are made to our moral knowledge. 
At such times, new truths are, indeed, sent down among us, and, 
for periods longer or shorter, may be seen to exercise an 
ennobling influence on mankind. Perhaps what is gained on 
these occasions is never entirely lost. The historical monuments 
of their effects are at least indestructible; and, when the a 
which gave them birth re-appears, their dormant energy awakens 
in. 

se Bat it seems from our present experience of what, in some 
at least of its modern forms, Christianity has been capable of 
becoming, that there is no doctrine in itself so pure, but what 
the poorer nature which is in us can disarm and distort it, and 
adapt it to its own littleness. The once living spirit dries up 
into formulz, and formulz whether of mass-sacrifice or vicarious 
righteousness, or “reward and punishment,” are contrived ever 
so as to escape making over high demands on men. Some 
aim at dispensing with obedience altogether, and those which 
insist on obedience rest the obligations of it on the poorest of 
motives. So things go on till there is no life left at all; till, 
from all higher aspirations we are lowered down to the love of 
self after an enlightened manner; and then nothing remains but 
to fight the battle over again. The once beneficial truth has 
become, as in Job’s case, a cruel and mischievous deception, 
and the whole question of life and its obligations must again be 
opened. 

It is now some three centuries since the last of such reopen- 
ings. If we ask ourselves how much during this time has been 
actually added to the sum of our knowledge in these matters, 
what—in all the thousands upon thousands of sermons and theo- 
logies, and philosophies with which Europe has been “gp 
been gained for mankind beyond what we have found in this 
very book of Job for instance ; how far all this has advanced usin 
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the “progress of humanity,” it were hard, or rather it is easy to 
answer. How far we have fallen below, let Paley and the rest 
bear witness; but what moral question can be asked which 
admits now of a nobler solution than was offered two, perhaps 
three thousand years ago? The world has not been standing 
still, experience of man and life has increased, questions have 
multiplied on questions, while the answers of the established 
teachers to them have been growing every day more and more 
incredible. What other answers have there been? Of all 
the countless books which have appeared, there has been only 
one of enduring importance, in which an attempt is made to 
carry on the solution of the great problem. Job is given over into 
Satan’s hand to be tempted; and though he shakes he does not 
fall. ‘Taking the temptation of Job for his model, Goethe has 
similarly exposed his Faust to trial, and with him the tempter 
succeeds. is hero falls from sin to sin, from crime to crime; 
he becomes a seducer, a murderer, a betrayer, following‘ reck- 
lessly his evil angel wherever he chooses to lead him; and yet, 
with all this, he never wholly forfeits our sympathy. In spite of 
his weakness his heart is still true to. his higher nature; sick and 
restless, even in the delirium of enjoyment, he always longs for 
something better, and he never can be brought to say of evil 
that it is good. And, therefore, after all, the devil is balked of 
his prey; in virtue of this one fact, that the evil in which he 
steeped himself remained to the last hateful to him, Faust is 
saved by the angels. . . And this indeed, though Goethe has 
scarcely dealt with it satisfactorily, is a vast subject. It will be 
eagerly answered for the established belief, that such cases are 
its especial province. All men are sinners, and it possesses the 
blessed remedy for sin. But, among the countless numbers of 
those characters so strangely mixed among us, in which the 
dark and the bright fibres cross like a meshwork; characters at 
one moment capable of acts of heroic nobleness, at another, 
hurried by temptation into actions which even common men 
may deplore, how many are there who have never availed them- 
selves of the conditions of reconciliation as orthodoxy proffers 
them, and of such men what is to be said? It was said once of 
a sinner that to her ‘‘ much was forgiven for she loved much.” 
But this is language which theology has as little appropriated as 
the Jews could appropriate the language of Job. It cannot 
recognise the viliews of the human heart. It has no balance 


in which to weigh the good against the evil; and when a great 
Burns, or a Mirabeau comes before it, it can but tremblingly 
count up the offences committed, and then, looking to the 
end, and finding its own terms not to have been complied 
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with, it faintly mutters its anathema. Sin only it can appre- 
hend and judge; and for the poor acts of struggling heroism, 
‘“‘ Forasmuch as they were not done, &c., &c., it doubts not but 
they have the nature of sin.”* 

Something of the difficulty has been met by Goethe, but it 
cannot be said that he has resolved it; or at least that he has 
furnished others with a solution which may guide their judgment. 
In the writer of the Book of Job there is an awful moral earnest- 
ness before which we bend as in the presence of a superior 
being. The orthodoxy against which he contended is not set 
aside or denied; he sees what truth is in it; only he sees more 
than it, and over it, and through it. But in Gesthe, who needed 
it more, inasmuch as his problem was more delicate and difficult, 
the moral earnestness is not awful, is not even high. We cannot 
feel that in dealing with sin he entertains any great horror of it; 
he looks on it as a mistake, as undesirable, but scarcely as more. 
Goethe’s great powers are of another kind; and this particular 
question, though in appearance the primary subject of the poem, 
is really only secondary. In substance Faust is more like 
Ecclesiastes than it is like Job, and describes rather the restless- 
ness of a largely-gifted nature which, missing the guidance of the 
heart, plays experiments with life, trying knowledge, pleasure, 
dissipation, one after another, and hating them all; and then 
hating life itself as a weary, stale, flat, unprofitable mockery. 
The temper exhibited here will probably be perennial in the 
world. But the remedy for it will scarcely be more clear 
under other circumstances than it is at present, and _ lies 
in the disposition of the heart, and not in any propositions 
which can be addressed to the understanding. For that other 
question how rightly to estimate a human being; what consti- 
tutes a real vitiation of character, and how to distinguish, without 
either denying the good or making light of the evil; how to be 
just to the popular theories, and yet not to blind ourselves to their 
shallowness and injustice—that is a problem for us, for the solu- 
tion of which we are at present left to our ordinary instinct, 
without any recognised guidance whatsoever. 

Nor is this the only problem which is in the same situation. 
There can scarcely be a more startling contrast between fact and 
theory, than the conditions under which practically positions of 
— and influence are distributed among us, the theory of 

uman worth which the necessities of life oblige us to act upon 
and the theory which we believe that we believe. As we look 
round among our leading men, our statesmen, our legislators, 
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the judges on our bench, the commanders of our armies, the 
men to whom this English nation commits the conduct of its 
best interests, profane and sacred, what do we see to be the 
principles which guide our selection? How entirely do they 
lie beside and beyond the negative tests? and how little respect 
do we pay to the breach of this or that commandment in 
comparison with ability? So wholly impossible is it to apply 
the received opinions on such matters to practice, to treat men 
known to be guilty of what theology calls deadly sins, as really 
guilty of them, that it would almost seem we had fallen into a 
moral anarchy; that ability alone is what we regard, without any 
reference at all, except in glaring and outrageous cases, to moral 
disqualifications. It is invidious to mention names of living 
men; it is worse than invidious to drag out of their graves 
men who have gone down into them with honour, to make 
a point for an argument. But we know, all of us, that 
among the best servants of our country, there have been, and 
there are many, whose lives will not stand scrutiny by the 
negative tests, and who do not appear very greatly to repent, or 
to have repented of their sins according to recognised methods. 

Once more, among our daily or weekly confessions, which 
we are supposed to repeat as if we were all of us at all times 
in precisely the same moral condition, we are made to say that 
we have done those things which we ought not to have done, 
and to have left undone those things which we ought to have 
done. An earthly father to whom his children were day after 
day to make this acknowledgment would be apt to inquire 
whether they were trying to do better, whether at any rate 
they were endeavouring to learn; and if he were told that 
although they had made some faint attempts to understand the 
negative part of their duty, yet that of the positive part, of those 
things which they ought to do, they had no notions at all, and 
had no idea that they were under obligation to form any, he 
would come to rather strange conclusions about them. But 
really and truly, what practical notions of duty have we beyond 
that of abstaining from committing sins? Not to commit sin, 
Wwe suppose, covers but a small part of what is expected of us. 
Through the entire tissue of our employments there runs a good 
and a bad. Bishop Butler tells us, for instance, that even of our 
time there is a portion which is ours, and a portion which is our 
neighbour’s; and if we spend more of it on personal interests 
than our own share, we are stealing. This sounds strange doctrine ; 
we prefer rather making vague acknowledgments, and shrink from 
pursuing them into detail. We say vaguely, that in all we do 
we should consecrate ourselves to God, and our own lips con- 
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demn us; for which among us cares to learn the way to do it. 
The devoir of a knight was understood in the courts of chivalry, 
the lives of heroic men, pagan and Christian, were once held up 
before the world as patterns of detailed imitation; and now, 
when such ideals are wanted more than ever, Protestantism 
unhappily stands with a drawn sword on the threshold of the 
inquiry, and tells us that it is impious. The law has been 
fulfilled for us in condescension to our inherent worthlessness, and 
our business is to appropriate another’s righteousness, and not, 
like Titans, to be scaling Heaven by profane efforts of our own. 
Protestants, we know very well, will cry out in tones loud 
enough at such a representation of their doctrines. But we 
know also, that unless men may feel a cheerful conviction that 
they can do right if they try, that they can purify themselves, 
can live noble and worthy lives, unless this is set before them as 
the thing which they are to do, and can succeed in doing, - 
will not waste their energies on what they know beforehand will 
end in failure, and if they may not live for God they will live for 
themselves. 

And all this while the whole complex frame of society is a 
meshwork of duty woven of living fibre, and the condition of 
its remaining sound is, that every thread of it of its own free 
energy shall do what it ought. The penalties of duties neglected 
are to the full as terrible as those of sins committed; more 
terrible perhaps, because more palpable and sure. A lord of the 
land, or an employer of labour, supposes that he has no duty 
except to keep what he calls the commandments in his own 
person, to go to church, and to do what he will with his own,— 
and Irish famines follow, and trade strikes, and chartisms, and 
Paris revolutions. We look for a remedy in impossible legis- 
lative enactments, and there is but one remedy which will avail, 
that the thing which we call public opinion learn something of 
the meaning of human nobleness, and demand some approxi- 
mation to it. As things are we have no idea of what a human 
being ought to be. After the first rudimental conditions we 
wv at once into meaningless generalities; and with no know- 
edge to guide our judgment, we allow it to be guided by 
meaner principles; we respect money, we respect rank, we res- 
pect ability—character is as if it had no existence. ‘ 

In the midst of this loud talk of progress, therefore, in which 
so many of us at present are agreed to believe, which is, indeed, 
the common meeting point of all the thousand sects into which 
we are split, it is with saddened feelings that we see so little of 
it in so large a matter. Progress there is in knowledge ; and 
science has enabled the number of human beings capable of 
existing upon this earth to be indefinitely multiplied. But this 
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is but a small triumph if the ratio of the good and the bad, the 
wise and the foolish, the full and the hungry remains unaffected. 
And we cheat ourselves with words when we conclude out of 
our material splendour an advance of the race. One fruit only 
our mother earth offers up with pride to her maker—her human 
children made noble by their life upon her; and how wildly on such 
matters we now are wandering let this one instance serve to 
show. At the moment at which we write, a series of letters are 
appearing in the Times newspaper, letters evidently of a man of 
ability, and endorsed in large type by the authorities of Printing 
House Square, advocating the establishment of a free Greek 
state with its centre at Constantinople, on the ground that the 
Greek character has at last achieved the qualities essential for 
the formation of a great people, and that endued as it is with the 
practical commercial spirit, and taking everywhere rational views 
of life, there is no fear of a repetition from it of the follies of the 
age of Pericles. We should rather thiak there was not: and 
yet the writer speaks without any appearance of irony, and is 
saying what he obviously means. 

In two things there is progress—progress in knowledge of the 
outward world, and progress in material wealth. This last, for 
the present, creates, perhaps, more evils than it relieves; but 
suppose this difficulty solved, suppose the wealth distributed, and 
every peasant living like a peer—what then? If this is all, one 
noble soul poorest the whole of it. Let us follow knowledge 
to the outer circle of the universe, the eye will not be satisfied 
with seeing, nor the ear with hearing. Let us build our streets 
of gold, and they will hide as many aching hearts as hovels of 
straw. The well-being of bel | is not advanced a single 
step. Knowledge is power, and wealth is power; and harnessed, 
as in Plato’s fable, to the chariot of the soul, and guided by wis- 
dom, they may bear it through the circle of the stars. But left 
to their own guidance, or reined by a fool’s hand, they may bring 
the poor fool to Phaeton’s end, and set a world on fire. One 
real service, and perhaps only one, knowledge alone and by itself 
will do for us—it can explode existing superstitions. Everything 
has its appointed time, superstition like the rest; and theologies, 
that they may not overlive the period in which they can be of 
advantage to mankind, are condemned, by the conditions of their 
being, to weave a body for themselves out of the ideas of the age 
of their birth; ideas which, by the advance of knowledge, are 
seen to be imperfect or false. We cannot any longer be told that 
there must be four inspired gospels—aeither more nor less— 
because there are four winds and four elements. ‘The chemists 
how count some sixty elements, ultimately, as some of them 
think, reducible into one; and the gospel, like the wind, may 
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blow from every point under heaven. But effectual to destroy 
old superstitions, whether it is equally successful in preventing 
others from growing in their place, is less certain and obvious, 
In these days of table-turnings, mesmerisms, spirit-rappings, 
odyle fluids, and millenarian pamphlets selling 80,000 copies 
among our best-educated classes, we must be allowed to doubt. 

Our one efficient political science hinges on self-interest, and 
the uniform action of motives among the masses of mankind—of 
selfish motives reducible to system. Such philosophies and such 
sciences would but poorly explain the rise of Christianity, of 
Mahometanism, or of the Reformation. They belong to ages of 
comparative poverty of heart, when the desires of men are limited 
to material things; when men are contented to labour, and eat 
the fruit of their labour, and then lie down and die. While such 
symptoms remain among us, our faith in progress may remain 
unshaken ; but it will be a faith which, as of old, is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. 
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. The Rationale of Discipline, as exemplified in the High School 
of Edinburgh. By Professor Pillans. Edinburgh: Maclachlan 
and Stewart. 1852. 


. Language as a means of Mental Culture and International 
Communication ; or, Manual of the Teacher and the Learner 
of Languages. By C. Marcel. Two volumes. Foolscap. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 


[* an article by the Rev. Sidney Smith, which appeared in the 

“Edinburgh Review” in the year 1809, and which, in his 
collected works, bears the title, “Too mucu Latin anpD GREEK,” 
the following passage occurs: —“ We are well aware that nothing 
very new can remain to be said upon a topic so often debated. 
The complaints we have to make are, at least, as old as the time 
of Locke and Dr. Samuel Clarke; and the evil which is the 
subject of these complaints has certainly rather increased than 
diminished since the period of those two great men. A hundred 
years, to be sure, is a very little time for the duration of a national 
error; and itis so far from being reasonable to look for its decay 
at so short a date, that it can hardly be expected, within such 
limits, to have displayed the full bloom of its imbecility.” The 
four and forty years that have elapsed since these words were 
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written have not diminished the importance, any more than they 
have increased the novelty of the subject. It has been ere now, 
and it will, doubtless, be again discussed in this Review; for we 
are not sanguine enough to expect any speedy, practical, or final 
solution of the great questions which it involves. Meantime, for 
the remarks we wish now to offer, we gladly take, as our 
starting-point, the recent work of Professor Pillans, which 
presents at once a temperate, clear, and, in the main, judicious 
theoretical defence of “classical” instruction, and an admirable 
practical exposition of its capabilities, when wisely used—at least 
in the upper classes of a school. The main body of the book is a 
record in detail of the writer’s experience during his rectorship of 
the Edinburgh High School, from the year 1810 to the year 
1820, when be was transferred to the Chair of Humanity—ze., 
Latin, which he still holds in the university of that city. 
Appended is a set of three lectures, delivered by him in advocacy 
of “classical” instruction. Regarding the volume as one work, 
we may say that it consists of three distinct, or, at least, dis- 
tinguishable parts: 1st, the statement and illustration of funda- 
mental principles of education; 2nd, the detail of various means 
for the efficient conduct of “ classical” instruction in harmony 
with those great principles ; 3rd, the formal defence of “ classical” 
instruction, as pre-eminently adapted for the exercise and develop- 
ment of the youthful mind. As to the jirst part, we have little 
important difference of opinion to urge. ‘The second, with which 
chiefly the jirst is interwoven, deserves, we think, the best 
attention of every teacher of the youth of either sex, in schools 
“classical,” or non-classical. It is a valuable storehouse of in- 
genious method and fruitful suggestion, from which no discern- 
ing reader, to whom education is in any way a matter of interest, 
can fail to profit. Under the heads—Monitorial Discipline— 
Abolition of Corporal Punishments—Private Studies—Exercises 
in Prose—Teaching of the Alphabet—Quarterly Examinations 
—Geographical Discipline—Repetition by Heart—Correction of 
Written Exercises; and, indeed, throughout the book, teachers 
especially, however different their position from that of the 
author, will find many most useful hints,* as well as noble 
thoughts, which gain weight from the consideration that, as a 
teacher, he exemplified what, as a writer, he commends. 





* Not the least interesting or important is his innovation in the teaching of 
geography. We have heard that the heir of an old Scottish family, who went 
trom the Edinburgh High School to Spain, afterwards said to his old teacher : 
“TI fear I have forgotte most of the Latin and Greek you taught me; 
but I have never crossed ; river in Spain without thinking of your black board.” 
The book, throughout, ret iinds us of the saying of an intelligent quaker lady, 
that “the two secrets of education are chalk and kindness.” 
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Appointed in his thirty-first year to the head mastership of a 
large school, without previous personal experience of public 
teaching, and with no profound scholarship, according to the 
Porson standard, he organized a system of wey om and instruc- 
tion which, in ten years, raised the number of his pupils from 
144 to 288, and which was retained almost unaltered for a 

uarter of a century longer by his excellent successor, Dr. 

arson, who preserved its spirit, while he adopted its form. 
We do not scruple to ascribe much of his success to the very 
deficiencies, as they would commonly be regarded, which we 
have here noted. ackneyed in no slavish routine, or habitual 
over-estimate of trifles—being no inveterate “ gerund-grinder,” 
or * hide-bound pedant,” he faced, and overcame the difficulties 
of his position with a rare union of sound sense, strong feeling 
of duty, firmness, kindliness, and tact. It was not merely an 
intellectual, but a moral transformation that he wrought; and 
to his honour be it recorded that, at a time when, on both sides 
of the Tweed, the rod was regarded as a quite indispensable 
* instructing-tool,” he had the boldness to forego its use, though 
without assistant in so large a class, relying wholly, and, we are 
well pleased to add, safely on moral means. It suits, however, 
neither our limits nor our intentions to dwell on this record, 
instructive though it is. It deserves to stand in the annals of 
education beside Mr. Stanley’s delightful account of the Rugby 
life of Dr. Arnold, whom it has been Professor Pillans’ lot both 
to precede and to survive;* and few, we think, can read it 
without the conviction that he has nobly earned the title of 
“the Scottish Arnold.” Though the professor has extended 
more than threefold the Horatian puted for the suppression of 
manuscript, he still seems, from his preface, to deprecate expected 
censure for allowing the publication of this work. When we 
think, however, of the good that it might have effected during 
the many years it has passed in obscurity, we can only regret 
that it has been so long delayed. Its present opportuneness, in 
spite of all our progress, is sufficient proof that it ought to have 
been published long ago.f 





* Dr. Arnald entered on his duties, as head master of Rugby School, in the 
year 1828, and in the thirty-third year of his age. He died in the year 1842, 
alas! too early for the world, though not for his own fame. 

+ Though this veteran educationist is the hero of his own unvarnished tale, 
he has not been left his own sole witness. On the Ist of June last, he was 
entertained at ope upwards of one hundred gentlemen, many of the highest 
professional and social rank, who had been his pupils between the years 1810 


and 1820, from thirty-three to forty-three years having thus elapsed since they 
passed from under his care. The chairman, Mr. Neaves, the late Solicitor- 
General for Scotland, while he declared that “‘ whatever share of far more than 
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It is, however, with the third division of the work—the defence 
of “ classical” instruction—that we are here specially concerned; 
and the points on which we dissent, with our reasons, will appear 
as we proceed. At the outset, we may say that it is not easy 
for an impartial person to find a locus standi among those who 
take either side on the great question of ;the “classics” and 
their teaching. Unreasonable pretensions breed unmerited de- 
preciation; and unjust disparagement provokes exaggerated 
claims. On both sides there is much with which we cannot 
sympathize, much that we consider unphilosophical, or irrelevant 
where not unsound.* 

On one hand, we would declare sincerely our reverence for 
the great master-pieces of antiquity; and far from wishing to 
banish their study from a liberal education, we hold that, without 
it, the higbest liberal education must be incomplete. We are of 
opinion that, while all teachers of Greek and Latin ought to be 
acquainted with the chief modern languages, every teacher of 
the modern languages ought to be versed in Greek and Latin. 





mere prosperity or success, of mental happiness and mental worth, of intellectual 
energy or power, is possessed by him or his fellow-pupils, is in an eminent 
degree to be traced back to Mr. Pillans’ admirable precepts and admirable 
training,” — —_ well add: “what we are now doing comes from us not in 


the mere ebullition of youthful enthusiasm, not upon the impulse of fresh 
recollection alone, but as the well considered, and equally well merited verdict 
of matured deliberation.” Such a meeting, in its circumstances probably un- 
exampled in the history of education, is the best comment on the book. The 
teacher declares his aims ; his pupils, in their mature age, bear voluntary testi- 
mony to his success. 

* It is not unsuggestive to note the shifting estimate of “ classics,” as the 
point of view shifts from lapse of time, or other causes, “ Julian, the Apostate, 
and subtlest enemy to our faith, made a decree forbidding Christians the study 
of ancient learning; for, said he, they wound us with our own weapons, and 
with our own arts and sciences they overcome us.” — (Milton, Areopag.) 
Paine says, in his “ Age of Reason:” “It became necessary to their purpose 
(the advocates of Christianity) to cut learning down to a size less dangerous to 
their project, and this they effected by restricting the idea of learning to the 
dead study of the dead languages.” The Rev. Sidney Smith says something 
not unlike this: “There is a timid and absurd apprehension, on the part of 
ecclesiastical tutors, of letting out the minds of youth upon difficult and important 
subjects. They fancy that mental exertion must end in religious scepticism ; 
and to preserve the principles of their pupils, they confine them to the safe and 
elegant imbecility of classical learning.”—(‘ Edinburgh Review,” 1809.) Of 
late, however, the Abbé Gaume, in his “ Ver Rongeur,” maintains that the 
ancient classics are the bane alike of Christian faith and morals; and many side 
with him who do not hold with him in theology. What a change, from Julian 
to Paine, from Paine to the Abbé Gaume! So in politics as in religion. It has 
been objected to the “classics” that they tend to train aristocratic politicians, 
of the Mitford school, whose motto is “ Odi profanum vulgus et arceo ;” while 
Bastiat, in his ingenious pamphlet, “ Baccalaureat et Socialisme,” recently 
ena to trace to the same study the prevalence of Socialistic views in 

rance ! 
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We are glad to observe that the study of Latin, if not of Greek, 
is being gradually introduced into the upper classes of even 
young ladies’ schools, and that the stronger sex is not likely to 
retain a monopoly ofa study so useful and refining.* As regards 
our own sex, we would have the ancient classics taught, if not 
more extensively than now, at least more profitably where they 
are taught. 

We have no sympathy with those who seem to fancy that 
they have sneered off the whole controversy by the contemptuous 
phrase, “ dead languages,” and whose view may be best expressed 
in the words of the parson’s son, in Crabbe’s “Tales of the 
Hall :”— 

“ What can men worse for mortal brain contrive, 
Than thus a hard dead language to revive ? 
Heavens! if a language once be fairly dead, 

Let it be buried, not preserved and read, 

The bane of every boy to decent station bred ; 

If any good these crabbed books contain, 

Translate them well, and let them then remain ; 

To one huge vault convey the useless store, 

Then lose the key, and never find it more.”—(B. 16.) 


Too many need to be reminded that the term dead, as applied 
to language, is not equivalent to lifeless, or barren. It is not 
always true that “ a living dog is better than a dead lion;” and 
the solemn words, “he being dead yet speaketh,” are true scarcely 
more of the great departed, than of the language he spoke or 
wrote. We even see no small gain in the possession of a language 
undefiled by the vulgarising associations,—the cant, and slang, 
and gossip of daily life. 

We cannot allow that a language deserves to be studied solely 
on account of the “information” its writers may afford.f The 
study of language, besides being a very wholesome mental exer- 
cise, yields in itself a class of knowledge second to none in interest 








* “There is aclass of pedants who would be cut short in the estimation of 
the world a whole cubit, if it were generally known that a young lady of 
eighteen could be taught to decline the tenses of the middle voice, or acquaint 
herself with the olic varieties of that celebrated language.”—Rev. S. Smith, 
“Edinburgh Review,” 1810. 

+ We are well aware that Milton has said something very like this: “ Lan- 
guage,” he says, “is but the instrument of conveying to us things useful to be 
known. And though a linguist should pride himself to have all the tongues 
that Babel cleft the world into, yet if he have not studied the solid things in 
them, as well as the words and lexicons, he were nothing so much to be 
esteemed a learned man as any yeoman or tradesman competently wise in his 
mother dialect only.” But the question remains, what are solid things, and 
things useful to be known? In any case, “nullius addicti jurare in verba ma- 
gistri,” we claim the right to think for ourselves. 
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or value. Language is not only the organ of thought, the me- 
dium of communication between mind and mind; but so inse- 
parable is word from thought, so instantaneously does each sug- 
gest the other, that it has been forcibly contended that without 
words—not necessarily written or even spoken, but conceived— 
thoughts would be impossible. It is by no accident that the 
Greek logos expresses both. “ Thought,” says Plato, “is the 
soul’s hidden speech;” and to this it has been well added, 
“Speech is the soul’s open thought.” “ Language,” says Mr. 
Carlyle, “is called the garment of thought; however, it should 
rather be, Language is the flesh-garment, the body of thought.”* 
It is simply untrue that “words are mere arbitrary sounds in- 
vented to express ideas and emotions, and have no natural con- 
nexion with the things signified.”t Language is the gradual 
outgrowth of our nature in obedience to profound laws of our 
mental constitution, to whose nature and operation the study of 
language is the best key; and just in proportion as it is studied, 
traced back to its sources, and decomposed into its elements, does 
the domain of the seemingly arbitrary and capricious contract, 
and give way before the widening empire of fixed and certain 
law. Just as in the physical universe, when the student loses 
the trace of law, he doubts not its presence, but his own power 


of vision. We have, assuredly, no wish to set up the study of 
words in hostility to that of things. It is too true that the latter 
has been unduly neglected for the sake of the former; and we 


* “ Sartor Resartus,” b.i. c. 11. 

+ The same writer thus proceeds: “This fact is palpably demonstrated by 
the difference of the words invented by different nations to express the same 
object, or desire. Trite and obvious as this remark is” —we would add—it is 
not just. The more these differences are examined, the less arbitrary do they 
appear. “It is curious to observe,” says Dry Whately, “what different ideas 
originally suggested the words which now mean precisely the same thing in 
different languages. The word heaven, for instance; conveyed with it the idea 
of something heaved, or lifted up, as also the old word /ift, and the German 
luft. Colum, again, referred to something hollowed out, or vaulted, being 
derived from the Greek word koilon, hollow.” —(“ English Synonymes.”) Even 
where similar words in different languages mean opposite things, the contrast 
is no more arbitrary than the difference. Our sailors have — the French 
name of a cape, Blane Nez, into Blackness, black and blanc being so closely 
alike in sound and appearance, if contrary in meaning; but—“ lorsque l’aflinité 
entre deux racines est établie par leur construction, mais que néanmoins leurs 
significations présentent une opposition dans les idées, il ne faut pas en conclure 
que l’affinité soit illusoire. Chacun sait que les notions mémes du bien et du 
mal se touchent par quelque endroit. Ainsi on peut admettre qu’il existe une 
affinité réelle entre bleich, pale, (Alem.); black, (Ang.), noir; PAeya, briller ; 
Slagro, briler ; Sanscr. bhiue, luire, resplendir, d’abord parceque tous ces mots 
ont pour base la racine |—k,—puis parceque tous les effets de la lumiére peu- 
vent se manifester 2 |’ceil avec une égale intensité.”—Scheebel, “ Anal. Constit. 
de la Langue Allemande.” Introduction, xvii. 

[ Voi. LX. No. CXVIII.]—New Senizs, Vol. IV. No. I. HH 
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would correct the evil, even while we maintain that in no mean 
sense, words too are things. Mr. George Combe says very truly, 
in his first lecture on Popular Education, that a monk who has 
only seen a horse from the window of his cell, and who knows 
the different names by which the animal is called in English, 
French, German, Latin, Greek, and Italian, knows less of the 
animal itself than a youth trained in a stable-yard. If, then, 
there be any so deluded as to fancy that by the study of language 
any knowledge of horse-flesh may be acquired, we | 
earnestly dissuade them from its further prosecution, and recom- 
mend instead a course of veterinary lectures. But surely lan- 
guage is something more than a mere heap of names; and this 
argument, however strong against a Tartar who swallows the 
a with the same faith as the drug,* is wholly power- 
ess against the philosophical study of language—that most 
marvellous manifestation of the human mind. If aimed against 
this, as it would seem to be, and as it has been, (though we do 
not charge the intention on this clear and able writer,) it is 
worthy to rank with an argument which we have heard jocu- 
larly urged in support of “classical” instruction,—that it pro- 
motes honesty by teaching the difference between meum and 
tuum. 

Neither can we admit that translations can, to any important 
extent, fitly supersede the study of languages themselves. Where 
mere fact is concerned, as in physical science, translations may 
serve the student’s purpose; but wherever manner enters into 
the question as well as matter, that is, in almost every case; in 
poetry, fiction, oratory, even history and philosophy, in the 
whole range of literature, translations can never be more to the 
original than a woodcut is to a picture, a substitute of some value, 
but only where the original is not to be obtained. Even if we 
were to grant Mr. Cobden’s memorable assertion, that a news- 

aper contains more useful information, that is “ facts,” than all 

hucydides; and though we were further to admit, as we do 
freely, that those facts may all be learned from a translation, the 
reasons which justify some labour for the sake of reading Thucy- 
dides in the original would remain intact. Were even a trans- 
lation superior to the original, for that very reason it would be 
different; and the earnest student would not escape the duty 





* “Tf the Lama doctor happen not to have any medicine with him, he is by 
no means disconcerted ; he writes the names of the remedies upon little scraps 
of paper, moistens the paper with his saliva, and rolls them up into pills, which 
the patient tosses down with the same perfect confidence as though they were 
genuine medicaments. To swallow the name of a remedy, or the remedy itself, 
say the Tartars, comes to precisely the same thing.” —Huc’s “ Travels in Tartary, 
Thibet, and China,” i. 75. 
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and necessity of judging for himself. Persons who scorn the 
idea of reading Shakspeare in French, or Milton in German, are 
quite content to receive Tacitus in Murphy’s version, and Homer 
through the medium of Pope. Besides, when the main ques- 
tion regards the mental discipline afforded by the very study of 
languages,—to speak of translations, is as if one were, as a substi- 
tute for the exercise of swimming, to propose conveyance in a 
canal boat, or to recommend a dish of mock-turtle instead of the 
- bracing labours of the chase. 

On the other hand, we are constrained to reject as invalid not 
a few of the arguments employed in defence of “classical” in- 
struction. We hear much of the great benefit which the revival 
of ancient literature rendered to the world in the middle ages, 
a benefit which has been transmitted even to our time, and 
which, it would seem, requires us, if we would not be ungrate- 
ful, to maintain the study of the ancient classics as thoroughly 
and extensively now as then. The argument may not be put pre- 
cisely in this form; but it really comes to this: else, what avails 
the declamation about the classic sun scattering the darkness of 
ages, and much to a similar effect? With equal force and 
justice does the Rev. Sidney Smith say: “ Nothing will do in 
the pursuit of knowledge but the blackest ingratitude; the 
moment we have got up the ladder, we must kick it down; as 
soon as we have passed over the bridge, we must let it rot; 
when we have got upon the shoulders of the ancients, we must 
look over their heads. . . . . If mankind still derive advantage 
from classical literature proportionate to the labour they bestow 
upon it, let their labour and their study proceed ;, but the mo- 
ment we cease to read Latin and Greek for the solid utility 
we derive from them, it would be a very romantic applica- 
tion of human talents to do so from any feeling of grati- 
tude.” * 

Again, if we grant that the study of the Greek and Roman 
languages and literature ought to be maintained, and that some 
members of the community ought, for admitted reasons, to attain 
proficiency therein,f it surely does not follow, by any simple and 





* «Edinburgh Review,” 1809. 

+ At a ‘recent educational conference, at the Mansion House, London, Dr. 
Russell, head master of the Charterhouse, begged to remind Mr. S. Gurney, (who 
had complained that young men, who spent years on Latin and Greek, at Oxford 
or Cambridge, ‘when they went on the Continent were unable to join in the 
most common conversation,”) “that Latin and Greek were the basis of much of 
our modern English, and that, if @ body of men were not educated with the 
knowledge necessary to keep these sources of our language pure, our noble 
Eaglish tongue would soon, in the hurry and excitement of commerce, run 
away into a dialect at once barbarous and irregular, to the speakers of which 
our great literary works would be incomprehensible.” 

HH 2 
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unquestionable inference, that the whole body of our “ educated” 
youth ought to devote themselves to that study,—especially if, 
as is alleged, so many years of severe labour are required for 
their tolerable mastery,—a period, moreover, through which, 
from the nature of things, so few can pass, as the large majority 
of pupils leave school at an early and imperfect stage of “ classi- 
cal” attainment. If this be right, it must be justified on other 
and quite independent ground. And yet those two things, so 
widely different, are perpetually confounded. There are, in 
fact, four questions or theses which it is indispensable to disen- 
tangle and to keep distinct :—1st, The obligations of our modern 
literature to the ancient; 2nd, The importance of preserving the 
ancient languages and literature from neglect and oblivion; 
3rd, The utility of subjecting all our youth above the lower 
ranks of life to a course of “classical” discipline; 4th, The 
utility or necessity of their devoting from six to eight years 
mainly to this study, exclusive of subsequent attendance on col- 
lege. ‘Too often have we occasion to observe that arguments in 
favour really of the first, and still oftener of the second, of 
these positions, are perverted to the support of the third and 
fourth. 

Again: it seems to us that too much weight is laid on the 
argument in favour of an extended course of “classical” instruc- 
tion, drawn from its alleged necessity for a clear insight into the 
grammar, and especially the etymology, of our own language. 
Modern English grammarians concur in thinking that the Eng- 
lish grammar has been too long twisted and crushed into con- 
formity with the Latin; and in the exposition of its rules more 
regard is now paid to the character of quite other languages, 
such as the Teutonic and Scandinavian, with which it has more 
in common. If, however, a thorough knowledge of Latin and 
Greek be requisite for learning the origin and primitive mean- 
ing of a large number of our English words, it is not a little 
singular that in our “classical” schools this department of study 
is so generally and so sadly neglected,* and that if we wish to 
find pupils well instructed in the derivation of their own lan- 
guage, we must visit classes either in well-conducted schools for 





* On one occasion, when urging the importance of etymology on the attention 
of the principal of a most respectable school, we said that a boy ought not 
to pass through his Greek studies, without knowing the derivation of such a word 
as sarcasm (the word which occurred to us at the moment). His answer was: 
“Tam not ashamed to confess that I myself do not know it.” Yet he was a 
superior scholar, and a man of great intelligence. An eminent Hellenist, now 
dead, whom we knew, in like manner did not know the derivation of parapher- 
nalia. How many classical scholars are there, who could not tell the real 
meaning of so common a word as squirrel, detect cura in proxy, or show that 
galaxy and lettuce are at base one word! 
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oung ladies, or in non-classical schools for boys of a lower rank. 
Further, the same argument applies in one respect with scarcely 
less, and in another with still greater, force, to the quite 
neglected study of Anglo-Saxon. In truth, a skilful teacher, 
especially if he himself be a good “ classical” scholar, as he ought 
to be, needs no more than an ordinary manual of etymology to 
convey an ample fund of well arranged and suggestive know- 
ledge to his pupils. What is true of Latin applies still more 
strongly to Greek. ‘The Greek words in our language, which 
do not come to us through the Latin, are for the most part tech- 
nical terms, which a very slender knowledge of a few Greek 
roots suffices to explain.* 

Again: we cannot grant the monopoly of esthetic culture, so 
often claimed for the ancient classics. ‘The very word “classics” 
itself is a sort of petrified expression of this fallacy. At the time 
when the title was bestowed, its appropriateness was beyond a 
doubt; but since the whole wealth of modern literature has 
been created, the title has ceased to be exclusively applicable, 
and ought no longer to be exclusively applied. Of our English 
authors we need not speak; but when we have such writers in 
German as Lessing, Wieland, and Goethe, Richter and Schiller; 
in French as Bossuet, Voltaire, Moliere, and Corneille; in 
Italian as Dante, Tasso, Ariosto, and Machiavelli:—the term 
“classics” ought never to be applied even to the immortal pro- 
ductions of Greek or Roman fame, without the word “ ancient” 
prefixed, by way of a saving clause in favour of the modern 
classics, which also well deserve the name. It is wonderful how 
far our thoughts and acts are influenced unconsciously by mere 





* We cannot but regard the tendency to form scientific names from Greek, in- 
stead of English elements, asa misfortune alike to our languages and tothesciences 
themselves. It is too late, however, to protest. Still, we are glad to see noticed in 
the journals a lecture on “ Plain English,” by Mr. Rushton—a scholar who is no 
pedant. We are somewhat surprised that one who—like Professor Blackie, is 
scholar enough to know, poet enough to feel, and orator enough te expound, 
the highest uses of Greek literature, should seem to lay so much stress on this 
to us very small matter. He says: ‘“ were there no better reason, a scientific 
man in these times would be forced to learn a scantling of Greek, only that he 
may not look stupid when naming his own tools, and labelling the articles of 
his own cabinet. The student of medicine, indeed, and of natural science in 
all its branches, who refuses to pick up a little Greek when it is thrown in his 
way, can be likened only to a foolish pedestrian in a mountainous country, who, 
in setting out on his tour, will not spare time or money to buy a pocket com- 
pass. When the white mist comes down on the black moor, he will wish for 
some safer guide home than his own eyes.”—(“ Inaugural Lecture,” p. 10.) 
Shall nothing be said of the shop and ph on signs, which perplex the unlearned 
in our public prints and places? Perhaps (Edipus himself might be a little at 
fault among such hideous compounds as Suclantietn. Kosmocapele‘on, Pan- 
Libenon, Catagelosum, and Choretikopas ! 
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verbal fallacies. Professor Pillans, in denouncing a fancied 
abandonment of “classical” instruction, which would discard 
from the senate the ornament of “classical” quotations, and 
render those already recorded a dead letter, exclaims:—* Intro- 
duce such a change in the training of our ingenuous youth, and 
we shall soon justify the bitterest taunts of our enemies, by 
degenerating in the worst sense of the term, into a nation of 
shopkeepers.” (Lect. iii. p. 63.) This burst of enthusiasm comes 
naturally enough from a professor, the very title of whose chair, 
“ Humanity,” (though it embraces only Lotion and not Greek, 
to which the title “ Litere Humaniores” is surely not less due,) 
embodies the very fallacy we would resist. But in the same 
lecture the professor more justly remarks:—*“I claim for the 
ancients no faultless excellence, no immeasurable superiority. 
The raptures which some people seem to feel in perusing Homer 
and Virgil, Livy and Tacitus, while they turn over the pages of 
Shakespeare aud Milton, Hume and Robertson, with coldness 
and indifference, I hold to be either pure affectation, or gross 
self-delusion; being fully satisfied that we are in no want of 
models in our own English tongue, which, for depth of thought, 
soundness of reasoning, for truth of narrative, and what has been 
called the philosophy of history, nay, even for poetical beauty, 
tenderness, and sublimity, may fairly challenge comparison with 
the most renowned productions of antiquity.”. (p. 57.) If, then, 
those models of “ poetical beauty, tenderness, and sublimity,” 
which our own language affords, and which the too exclusive 
study of ancient models has tended to throw into ummerited 
neglect, were studied as they ought to be, there need be no fear of 
our becoming “a nation of shopkeepers,” in any sense in which 
that title may justly be a term of reproach. But the usual 
course of reasoning on this subject, is to draw a striking contrast 
between the expanding, elevating, and refining influences of a 
so-called “classic” culture, and the narrowing, depressing, and 
hardening tendencies of a so-called merely “ utilitarian” training, 
from which the graces and the muses are assumed to be 
banished, and in which the multiplication table, Gunter’s 
sliding rule, and lists of chemical equivalents take the place 
of Homer and Virgil—as if these alternatives exhausted the 
whole chapter of educational possibilities! To argue thus, is to 
endanger even a good cause by provoking hostility to its more 
legitimate claims. In truth, it is not merely in general literary 
beauty, or in the “romantic” graces, that modern literature may 
court the severest comparison with the ancient. Even in the 
charmed circle of “classic” inspiration itself, more of the divine 
aura is to be caught from such poems as the “ Laodamia” of 
Wordsworth, the “ Endymion” of Keats, the “ Orion” of Horne, 
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the “ Enone” and “ Lotos Eaters” of Tennyson, the “ Dead 
Pan” of Mrs. Browning,* than is ever dreamed of by many a 
laborious searcher of lexicons and collator of various readings in 
“classic” texts. If the “ Andromache” of Racine, and the 
“Cinna” of Corneille, be thought by any to be more French 
than Greek or Roman; of Goethe it has been said that he was 
more Hellenic than Teutonic, less Christian than Pagan. There 
is much truth, as well as beauty, in the words of Professor 
Blackie: “Milton who learned from Homer, has become a 
Homer to us; and not to us only, but to the right-minded of 
the whole Christian world, he stands where Virgil stood in 





* The concluding stanzas of this poem are in their moral so much in har- 
mony with our purpose, and, besides, so beautiful, that we cannot deny our 
readers, or ourselves, the pleasure of their quotation here : 


“ Earth outgrows the mythic fancies 
Sung beside her in her youth: 
And those debonaire romances 
Sound but dull beside the truth, 
Phebus’ chariot-course is run! 
Look up, poets, to the sun! 
Pan, Pan is dead. 


“Truth is fair, should we forego it ? 
Can we sigh right for a wrong? 
God himself is the best: poet, 

And the real is his song. 
Sing his truth out fair and full, 
And secure his beautiful ! 
Let Pan be dead. 


“Truth is large. Our aspiration 
Scarce embraces half we be. 
Shame! to stand in His creation, 
And doubt truth’s sufficiency ! 
To think God’s song unexcelling 
The’ poor tales of our own telling— 
When Pan is dead. 


“ What is true, and just, and honest, 
What is lovely, what is pure— 
All of praise that hath admonisht, 
All of virtue shall endure,— 
These are themes for gd uses, 
Stirring nobler than the Muses— 
Ere Pan was dead. 


*O, brave poets, keep back nothing ; 
Nor mix falsehood with the whole! 
Look up Godward! speak the truth in 
Worthy song from earnest soul! 

Hold in high poetic duty, 
Truest Truth is fairest Beauty. 
Pan, Pan is dead.” 
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reference to Dante, and much more fitly. Many persons there 
are, in, these days, who assert that the famous chorus of Aristo- 
phanes, descriptive of the clouds (daévan veQéaa:, &c.), is a poor 
specimen of the poetic art compared with Shelley’s Ode on the 
same subject; that John Keats, in his ‘ Hyperion,’ sees deeper, 
—certainly with a more tender clearness and a severer purity— 
into the soul of Greek mythology, than Beeotian Hesiod did in 
his ‘ Theogony’; and that Roman Horace is but a dull singer in 
presence of the sparkling Moore, and the combination of nice 
artistic touch with the most subtle and delicate sentiment in 
Tennyson.”* Still, however, are there too many teachers whose 
admiration is merely conventional, or rather traditional, and con- 
fined to what is not only foreign but old,—like that worthy 
Professor (Lanzi), of whom Lorenzo Benoni says; “‘ He was 
exclusive in his admiration of the classics, and he would 
positively work himself up to the point of weeping over ‘ Fons 
Bandusie splendidior vitro,’ while the beauties of Shakspere 
and Schiller left him quite unmoved.” Yet such men do but 
illustrate in practice the absurdity which others maintain in 
theory. 

The argument that “classical” knowledge is the badge of 
“a gentleman” is already answered, so far as that much abused 
word is employed in any worthy sense. The “ gentleman” is 
the man of refined and cultivated mind, from whatever sources 
he may have derived his culture and refinement. If it mean, 
however, that a smattering of Greek or Latin quotation is the 
conventional pass-sign among persons of a certain rank and 
breeding, it simply notes a fact, but furnishes no reason. If the 
Chocktaw tongue were studied by “our ingenuous youth,” as 
Latin and Greek are now, doubtless a few Chocktaw phrases 
would be the Shibboleth indispensable for “the freedom” of 
their favoured society; and tuft-hunting amateurs of Chocktaw 
would not be wanting. But fashion passes, reason remains. 
Why appeal to the former, if the latter be not likely to give a 
favourable verdict? By all means let a coat be cut after the 
taste of the season; but let the mind seek some more enduring 
model. 

Nor can we allow any weight to the argument, founded on 
the number of men eminent in every walk of public life who 
have been subjected to the “classical” system of instruction. If 
the great body of the youth of the upper and middle classes of a 
country be subjected to any system whatever, not thoroughly 
mischievous, it is inevitable that a portion of the youth will dis- 





* “Tnaugural Lecture in the University of Edinburgh,” by J. 8. Blackie, 
Professor of Greek, 1852. 
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tinguish themselves: but, surely, it is neither fair nor logical to 
attribute to the system the splendid success of the rare excep- 
tions, and to pass over in silence the dull obscurity of the mass. 
Under every system, in spite of every system, without any 
system, have great men asserted their greatness; and it would 
be easy, with no small show of reason, to get up against all 
schools a case founded on the number of highly eminent men 
who have rev2ived no—what is called—teaching at all. Mr. 
Gladstone, we hear it sometimes said of late, received a 
thorough “ classical” education, and is an admirable chancellor 
of the exchequer, and a wise statesman; ergo, a “classical” 
education is the best school even for statesmanship and financial 
skill. ‘That a man may be a good chancellor of the exchequer, 
and a good “classical” scholar, or a good musician, we do not 
deny; but that he is the former in virtue of his being the latter, 
we cannot admit. We do not think it at all derogatory to 
“classical” instruction to maintain that, however useful in other 
ways, it is rather an impediment, than a help, to the peculiar 
sort of capacity needed for finance. “ Do not,” says Mr. Gilbert, 
in his book on Banking, “choose a clerk, because he has 
studied for one of the learned professions, for that is no advan- 
tage.” But, even if the habits of attention and application now 
displayed were fostered by devotion to “classical” studies, it may 
still be inquired whether those same habits might not have been 
as well or better fostered under some other system,—better 
fitted, st the same time, to convey knowledge available in the 
actual business of life. The question is—not is the system 
productive of, or rather perhaps, compatible with, a certain 
amount of good; but is it the best system that can be adopted 
in this nineteenth century, for the mental development of the 
community at large? Is it in harmony with the wants and with 
the lights of the age? The fact of its having taken rise at a 
time when the state of knowledge was so widely different; 
before the creation of our modern literature—home or foreign ; 
before the vast discoveries of nodern science ; before the exten- 
sive division of human pursuit to which these have led; before 
men had our better insight into the nature and operations of the 
mind itself; all this is prima facie, a strong argument against it, 
—an argument too strong to be rebutted by the enumeration of 
a few honoured names, whose greatness the system has che- 
rished, or, it’ may be, failed to crush. 

A more serious and practical argument in favour of the 
prevailing system still remains. Professor Pillans says in his 
second lecture, “ Jt seems to have been taken for granted, in all 
speculative discussions of the subject, that among the various 
subdivisions of human knowledge through which the pupil must 
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pass before he be accomplished for the business of life, there 
must be one which is to serve for the common access and high 
road to them all,” (p. 33.) This principle (which is, in fact, 
Jacotot’s second principle, “learn one thing thoroughly, and 
refer all other things to that,”) having been assumed, the ques- 
tion arises, where can such a subject be found? None such 
can be even suggested, we are told, except “classics” and mathe- 
matics. ‘The latter, we are further told, is, for reasons we need 
not here examine, obviously unfit. Classics,” therefore, alone 
remain from this exhaustive process of elimination. Then 
follows, as in this very case, an exposition of the many advan- 
tages such a training may confer, credit being given to the 
classics” for every kind of knowledge, however remote, that 
can possibly be attached to them, and the argument is complete. 
We might object that the word “classics,” even in its restricted 
sense, means Latin and Greek, and that Latin and Greek, to 
our feeble understanding, are not one subject, but two. We 
might ask,—if two widely-different languages form one subject, 
would the addition of a third, or even of a fourth language, 
searcely more unlike to Latin and Greek, than Latin and Greek 
are to each other,—make two subjects? Waiving all this, how- 
ever, for the present, we remark that the whole argument rests 
on an assumption which were we even to grant, we think we 
could offer a solution more comprehensive and satisfactory. 
But we are disposed to question the fundamental proposition 
itself, which, as the Professor well says, “seems to have been 
taken for granted.” It is obvious enough that, in many respects, 
it is better to learn one subject thoroughly, than many subjects 
superficially. But it is both possible, and, in our times, neces- 
sary to learn even at schools many subjects thoroughly, as 
thoroughly as is compatible with the inevitable limitation of a 
school. T he great business of education, as the Professor him- 
self maintains, is “ to bring out in orderly and healthful succes- 
sion the several mental faculties, to give to each its appropriate 
nourishment and invigorating exercise, and to teach the pos- 
sessor the free and dexterous use of them all,” (p. 17;) and 
again: “It is the gradual development of the faculties, and 
their simultaneous training to healthful and vigorous exercise, 
that ought to constitute the main design of education,” (p. 23.) 
Now, every subject or class of subjects contributes its portion to 
this great end. Literature and science, languages and mathe- 
matics, all take their place within the circle of a liberal educa- 
tion; and analogies from the government of states, backed by 
—- from Homer, in favour of monarchy, and against 

ivided rule, prove absolutely nothing against the equal claims 


of those subjects each within its sphere. We readily grant that 
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a certain “ unity and uniformity” (to quote again the Professor’s 
words,) ought to pervade the whole system of instruction ; and 
we maintain that no branch of knowledge should be left in 
barren isolation in a corner of the mind, but that the intimate 
relations and reciprocal bearings of all subjects learned are 
scarcely less important to be taught than the separate subjects 
themselves. But this end (so far as it is attainable in school, 
and there are chasms, as between literature and science, not 
easy to bridge over) is to be attained, not by the subjection of all 
other subjects to one, with which many must have only a very 
remote connexion, but by having as teachers of even the sepa- 
rate subjects men of general information and culture; and above 
all, by the wise efforts of the principal or head-master, whose 
special duty it is to blend and harmonise the detached portions 
of instruction, so that the pupil shall feel ever more and more 
that knowledge, however diverse in its branches, is at root one. 
True it is that in the after pursuits of every man, all subjects 
must be subordinated to that one which forms his especial 
calling ; but not only is this subordination an affair of later life, 
it varies in each case; and the business of a school, we hold, is 
not to anticipate in any case this subordination, but to carry on 
as far as possible abreast the long line of general culture; and 
so most efficiently to prepare for the subsequent more restricted 
direction of the individual mind. Education might thus be 
compared to a pyramid, of which the base is broad, as well as 
the foundation deep, but whose mass narrows as it ascends, 
every stone in the lowest structure still giving, even to the 
crowning point, its portion of support. There are schools, 
indeed, which profess to guide the whole instruction of the pupil 
in each case with a constant reference to his future supposed 
vocation in after life; but for such schools we have little more 
respect than for those shop-like schools in which any one may 
purchase a few guineas’ worth of languages, or of science, of 
geometry, or of music, at their free option to take or leave, just 
as one may buy from a grocer coffee without sugar, or sugar 
without tea. Once more, the great purpose of a school, it 
appears to us, is not to fit for any special vocation in the actual 
world, but to supply such general culture and knowledge as are 
valuable—or rather invaluable—for all, whatever their vocation. 
The “ subordination” theory now in question recognises formally 
this great end; but it errs in deciding alike for all what the 
other system seeks to decide differently for each. The former 
seems to us tyrannical; the latter anarchical; both we deem 
unwise. 

Having thus partially cleared the ground, we are prepared to 
enter on the closer consideration of the question before us. The 
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great subject of inquiry, be it ever clearly remembered, is not 
how far our modern literature and mental progress are indebted 
to the ancient classics—a question of purely historical interest; 
or even whether the system of classical instruction now pre- 
vailing do or do not produce some good results by the mental 
discipline to which it subjects the young, if not by the actual 
knowledge which it conveys—a position which needs not to be 
disputed : but whether, regarding the state of present knowledge 
and the character of the times in which we live, it be necessary 
or desirable that “classical” studies should absorb so large a 
portion of the school-years of all, or even any of our youth. On 
this subject, the conclusions to which our reflection and expe- 
rience have led us, are—Ist, that the “classics” are taught at 
far too early a period of life, and that hence arise at once the 
necessity and the unproductiveness of so vast an expenditure of 
time and toil—2nd, that they are taught far too indiscriminately 
to boys of various ranks and conditions of life. These con- 
victions have been forced upon us by our respect alike for the 
other branches of instruction which “ classics” have hitherto too 
much excluded, and for the “classics” themselves, and by our 
consciousness of their educational value. We cannot too care- 
fully distinguish the ancient classics themselves and their uses, 
from any system of teaching which may now prevail. We object 
to the present system that in the great majority of cases neither 
the ancient languages nor literatures, certainly not the latter, 
are really learned; that so little knowledge of the inner life of 
the ancient nations, of their philosophies, their economics, of 
aught beyond their outward history is conveyed; that the taste 
for knowledge is too often destroyed by the process of its acqui- 
sition; that so few after leaving school ever voluntarily open a 
Latin or Greek book; that so few have any acquaintance with 
any authors beyond their class-books; that even in these most 
have so much difficulty in reading any passage not previously 
learned; in short, that their study engrosses needlessly, if not 
uselessly, the largest portion of the whole school-life of thou- 
sands; excludes, or almost excludes, other subjects of equal or 
greater importance; while it does not produce, even within its 
own sphere, the results that might be attained by greater 
economy of time, a stricter selection of pupils, and a wiser distri- 
bution of the school-course. 

Two leading principles will probably not be questioned—lst, 
that there are certain subjects which all, whether high or low, 
male or female, absolutely ought to learn; while other subjects, 
however useful or refining, being relatively less important, may 
not unreasonably be postponed in favour of those indispensable ; 
—2nd, that there are certain subjects which the young mind is 
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better fitted to appreciate and acquire than others which may 
still have very great attractiveness and fitness for a mind more 
mature. Now, we believe that, by a happy provision of our 
constitution, the same range of subjects precisely answers to both 
those preliminary conditions; that is, that the subjects universally 
necessary are, in their elements, the best adapted to the young 
mind. ‘Thus, the knowledge of external nature, our body itself 
being to the mind external, is at once the most practically neces- 
sary for all classes of society, and the most attractive to the 
young. It is at a much later period that the mind turns inward 
on itself, and reflects on its own consciousness. Nature does not 
more surely direct the child’s lips to its mother’s breast, than 
she directs the child’s opening mind to observation and imitation 
of surrounding objects, to experiment upon them, and to the 
tracing of relations between them and its own being. But these 
same studies, for such they really are, widening their range with 
the child’s widening faculties, are also the most necessary; or, if 
the phrase may be pardoned, the most indispensable, for the 
future lawyer as for the future mechanic, for the future plough- 
man as for the future prince, for the youth and for the adult of 
either sex. Were we even wrong, however, in our belief of this 
coincidence, and we have not time here to explain and justify 
our view, it would still be wise to adopt in the choice of subjects 
taught, the order which Nature dictates in the development of 
the child’s faculties. Now the fundamental error of the present 
system lies in its departing in this respect from the order of 
Nature, and in withdrawing prematurely the attention of the 
young from sensible realities to abstractions,—from objects, ani- 
mate or inanimate, of nature or of art, to nouns, pronouns, and 
verbs. Professor Pillans tells us, indeed, in his third lecture, 
that “of all the faculties of the mind memory is that which 
admits of being earliest exercised, and trained to habits of sus- 
ceptibility and retentiveness.” (p. 47.) But, not to say that this 
is much like asserting that an echo is the earliest sound, memory 
is only the power of retaining and recalling impressions made 
upon the mind; that power, ceteris paribus, is proportioned to 
the susceptibility of impression; and that impressibility, again, 
depends on the affinity between the mind and the thing sought 
to be impressed. The liveliness of attention 1s thus the measure 
of the power of memory. It is a fallacy to regard memory as a 
vessel which receives and retains impartially what may happen 
to be poured into it: it is only what has awakened a child’s 
interest that it remembers tenaciously, and recollects quickly ; 
and only those impressions awaken a child’s interest which are 
adapted to the stage and condition of its mind, which gratify, and 
excite while they gratify, its appetite for knowledge. Now, can 
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it be doubted that it is external objects which most attract and 
fix the attention of children, and which are consequently most 
naturally, easily, and permanently remembered? This vast field 
which has been partitioned among very many sciences, for which 
collectively we want an adequate title, and of which we would 
now mention only one, though a very comprehensive, division— 
natural history,—affords most ample materials through the longest 
school course, for developing as well as storing the youthful 
understanding. and for arousing the young wonder and sense of 
beauty. For we hold with the stanchest advocates of “ classical” 
training, that the mind must be trained and cultivated as well as 
stored. But we believe that the subjects just hinted at fulfil 
both conditions, and that the course of nature is the wisest for 
the one end as well as for the other. The mind truly “grows 
by what it feeds on,” if the food be suited to appetite and 
digestion. Though we may, and indeed must, classify the 
sciences according to their leading characteristics, and call them 
sciences of observation, or of experiment, or of calculation, pure 
or mixed, it ought ever to be borne in mind that the division is 
by no means strict, and that each partakes more or less of the 
nature of the others; that in all observation suggests experiment 
or inference, while inference stimulates and guides observation. 
Beautiful as are the harmony and mutual dependence of the 
mental powers, not less beautiful are the correspondence of the 
outward with the inward, and the gradation and interlacing of 
means, whereby rising from the easy to the difficult, from the 
concrete to the abstract, from the individual to the general, from 
the physical to the metaphysical, the faculties are enabled to give 
and to receive mutual aid. But this beautiful progression of 
culture, the steps of which we cannot here attempt to trace, 
which Nature has ordained, and for which she has so abundantly 
provided, is either never begun farther than by chance, or it is 
rudely broken off from the moment the pupil crosses the thresh- 
old of an ordinary “ classical” school.* Professor Pillans com- 
plains that evils arising from injudicious “classical” instruction 
are charged upon “classical” instruction itself; but in the 
strictures he makes in his first lecture on school teaching of the 
natural sciences, he seems to us to fall into precisely the same 
error, and to a much more serious extent. He speaks con- 





* We once saw a boy in the lowest form of a “classical” school flogged for 
asking his neighbour, if he thought that the sun’s rays, in a burning-glass, 
would set fire to gunpowder! Compare with this the following :—“ On the 
texture, colour, names, and uses of the silk, half silk, and linen garments of 
antiquity, see the profound, diffuse, and obscure researches of the great Salma- 
sius, who was ignorant of the most common trades of Dijon, or Leyden.”— 
Gibbon, ‘‘ Decline and Fall,” &c c. 40. 
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temptuously of “excursions to the flowery fields of natural 
history and elementary physics :” “ a chaos of ill-assorted facts in 
the memory ;” “ this kind of pastime ;” “a top-dressing of facts ;” 
“ministering to a vain and idle curiosity;” and throughout 
assumes that the natural sciences are not to be systematically and 
seriously taught and learned, but are to be made from time to 
time the subject of flashy lectures, which require from the pupil 
no mental exercise beyond a languid and intermittent attention, 
which cease to interest so soon as they cease to amuse, and 
which leave no trace behind but mental bewilderment, and false 
conceit of knowledge. This style of remark may be very effective 
against certain unfortunate educational experiments which the 
professor has in view, but it has no application whatever to the 
real teaching of the elements of such science to the young, as 
exemplified in many schools of sufficient standing to give value 
to their experience. The professor most justly says: “The 
pupil should not be tempted to take all upon trust on the ipse 
dixt of a lecturer, but put through such a course of mental 
gymnastics as should enable him to climb the tree and gather 
the ripe fruit for himself, rather than_have it tossed into his lap 
in an indigestible state by another.” (Lect. i. p. 22.) But this 
doctrine is true of all teaching or of none; and the judicious 
teacher of natural science, far from recognising in it the con- 
demnation of his efforts, will gladly accept it as a fair statement 
of his aims. A recent reviewer, adopting a widely different 
order of objection, says: “The physical sciences dry up the 
soul of the spiritual system; and, unless we wish to begin life as 
animated fossils, the less we have of them up to the age of 
sixteen the better.” The apprehension here expressed can have 
no grounds except where the physical sciences are taught at 
once exclusively and badly. e are very far, however, from 
maintaining that this branch of school-instruction has as yet been 
reduced to a perfect method. Very much remains to be done 
to digest the comparative results of recent experience, and to 
elaborate therefrom a system neither too technical nor too super- 
ficial, progressive in its arrangement, and comprehensive in its 
* 


scope. 


* The following passage from Mr. Faraday’s recent letter on Table-turning, 
cannot be too often quoted :—“ By the great bodyI, mean such as reject 
consideration of the equality of cause and effect—who refer the results to 
electricity and magnetism—yet know nothing of the laws of these forees— 
or to attraction, yet shew no phenomena of pure attractive power—or to the 
rotation of the earth, as if the earth revolved round the leg of a table—or to 
some unrecognised physical force, without inquiring whether the known forces 
are not sufficieat—or who even refer them to diabolical or supernatural agency, 
rather than suspend their judgment, or acknowledge to themselves that they 
are not learned enough in these matters to decide on the nature of their action : 
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But it will be said: Surely, language, too, claims an early 
place in a child’s studies, both for its own sake, and as a mental 
discipline. In the early stages of instruction, however, language, 
just in proportion as it is needed, is learned unconsciously, and 
is an instrument for acquiring other knowledge, rather than to 
be regarded as itself a branch of knowledge. Doubtless, a time 
comes when language must be looked at as an outward thing, 
be made a subject of actual study, be examined and taken to 
pieces, and its structure oe and traced to its principles. 
But this time is far too generally anticipated even as regards the 
child’s own mother tongue. “Grammar,” it has been said by 
Horne Tooke, and the saying is worthy of him, “is among the 
first things taught, but the latest understood.” Even when this 
time may be admitted to be fully come, the mother-tongue not 
only suffices, but is the natural and best medium for the incul- 
cation of all the principles of general grammar, in so far as they 
are fit or useful for a child to learn. It is a terrible aggravation 
of the difficulty and the distastefulness of a foreign tongue, to 
make it, at the very outset, the vehicle of any grammatical in- 
struction not peculiar to itself. The basis must be laid in the 
vernacular, and on that must be erected the standard for future 
comparison with other tongues. One result of the too early initia- 
tion into the mysteries of Latin, has been the undue neglect of 
English as a means of instruction in grammar and in the philo- 
sophy of speech; and hence it is in non-classical schools for 
either sex, that we must seek examples of the rich uses to which 
it may be turned. But it will be further argued that the study 
of a language cannot be carried on efficiently without a second, 
or even a third, language, wherewith the mother-tongue, so un- 
consciously learned, may be compared, and whereby it may be 
illustrated, We readily grant that this is true in the more 
advanced stages of the study; and further, that the more unlike 
(within limits) those other languages are to the mother-tongue, 
the greater is the advantage. But this single consideration of 
unlikeness on which the advocates of early “classical” teaching 
so strongly insist, is clearly not sufficient to determine the choice 
of a language for comparison or contrast. No one has yet sug- 
gested the study of Chinese as an admirable means of mental 
discipline for the young. Other considerations, then, come into 
view in deciding the selection. Of these may be stated three 
which are perhaps the most important: first, the utility of the 
languages themselves to the future man in the intercourse of life; 


I think the system of education that could leave the mental condition of 
the public body in the state in which this subject has found it, must have 
been greatly deficient in some very important principle.”—* Athenxum, 
2nd July, 1853, p. 801. 
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second, the value of the literature locked up in the stranger 
tongues; third, the degree of their etymological relation to the 
mother-tongue,—an advantage not incompatible with that arising 
from diversities of construction and of idiom. 

If tried by the first of these tests, it will not be denied that 
French, German, or Italian, but especially the two former, bear 
the palm over Latin and Greek. No one who has travelled on 
the Continent can have failed to deplore, even if he do not, in 
his own person, exemplify, the neglect of modern languages in 
the training of his countrymen, a neglect which shuts them 
out from innumerable occasions of pleasure and improvement. 
Correspondence by letter is alike precluded; and all conversa- 
tion with foreigners who may visit this country reduced to the 
baldest chit-chat.* It may be true that as yet the French are, as 
a nation, below even our level in this respect, but assuredly, for 
one Englishman who can speak or even understand German, there 
are at least ten Germans who understand and can speak English, 
and possess, besides, a respectable knowledge of its literature. 
The great Exhibition of 1851, amoung its many good results, has 
been of eminent service in calling attention to our great national 
deficiency in this respect, and in stimulating efforts for its re- 
moval. Whether this can be effected without a most serious 
inroad on our “ classical” systems we shall inquire hereafter. In 
any case, though many would go beyond, few will gainsay the 
declaration of Sir Robert Kane, “ That the interchange of ideas 
with the contemporaneous world is of as much importance as the 
preservation of the ideas of the past; and that the tongues which 
men now speak are those which men should learn to understand.” $ 

If tried by the second test, the question is, doubtless, of some- 
what more difficult decision. It is not to be decided by compa- 





* At the Educational Conference before referred to, Mr. Cunningham, 
Vicar of Harrow, said, that he “had been recently much impressed with obser- 
vations made by two of the highest personages in the realm. One of those 
distinguished personages had expressed his sense of the value of our public 
schools, in forming that type-character—an English gentleman; but added a 
desire, that the modern languages, and a more extended acquaintance with 
science, might be inculcated. Another personage, still more illustrious, had 
honoured him, on the same occasion, by observing that, having often the most 
distinguished persons in the realm at Ais table, along with equally distinguished 
foreigners, it was absolutely mortifying to find that the former were not able 
to open their mouths in conversation during the whole evening.” (Hear, hear, 
and cheers). Groans would have been more appropriate. 

+ “Le Frangais qui passe pour bien élevé connait peu les autres peuples, 
leurs meeurs et leurs institutions; 2 est etranger & leur langage, et c’est pour 
nous une grande cause W’inferiorité, car nous avons ainsi moins de facilité pour 
hous approprier leurs découvertes et leurs progrés, qwils n’en ont pour 
s’emparer des notres.”—Michel Chevalier, ion inion of Political Economy 
mm the Collége de France), “Lettres sur l’Organisation de Travail.” 1848. 

~ “Inaugural Address,” at opening of Queen’s College, Cork, 1849. 
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rative estimates of their respective masterpieces, or master-minds, 
Whom among the moderns shall we weigh against Homer and 
Plato? Whom among the ancients against Goethe and Jean 


Paul? Nor is it easier to balance accurately, en masse, the lite-. 


ratures, say, of Germany and France against those of Greece 
and Rome. Without any disparagement of the ancient litera- 
ture, however, we may maintain, on the whole, the superiority 
ef the modern. In so far as the modern may have caught inspi- 
ration from the ancient, all honour to the “classic” tongues that 
they have so greatly helped to make the modern literatures richer 
than their own. “They have laboured, and we have entered 
into their Jabours;” and though the servile imitation of ancient 
models may have done much to stunt or to distort modern 
talent (we will not say genius, which is ever original and fresh) 
the stimulus and the direction which “the grand old masters” 
have transmitted to modern European literature of every tongue, 
ought ever gratefully to be acknowledged, even while we exalt 
the new above the old. As Chrysoloras said of Constantinople 
and the parent Rome: “The perfection of the copy still re- 
dounds to the honour of the original; and parents are delighted 
to be renewed, or even excelled, by the superior merit of their 
ehildren.”* But the modern literature is not a mere copy of the 
ancient: it has a stamp and flavour of its own; in the multiform 
and ever-changing phases of our social state, it has assumed a 
corresponding diversity and flexibility; and while the ancient 
literatures are now fixed and limited, the modern are ever pro- 
gressive, becoming more abundant and more various with lapsing 
years. The former are as a lake, beautiful, but motionless and 
unchanging; the latter are as a river, which, swelled as it ad- 
vances by tributaries on either hand, rolls on in ever more 
majestic volume. The spirit of the old has permeated our 
modern literatures, and can never perish, even were we to cease 
from its study. But neglect of the new cuts us off from the 
ever-flowing stream of contemporaneous thought and life, fed, 
too, as it is, from distant fountains in the ancient hills. 

As regards the ¢hird test: not to say that there is relationship 
between brothers, as well as between son and father, between 
cousins as well as between grandmother and grandson, it may be 
affirmed that mere chronological order cannot be allowed to rule 
the course of our linguistic studies. Few indeed would be dis- 
posed to follow whither this sole principle would lead. A river 
may be traced from its mouth to its source as pleasantly and as 
profitably as from its source to its mouth. It is as improving 4 
discipline to trace French into Latin as Latin into French; just 





* Gibbon, “Decline and Fall,” &c., ch. lxvii. 
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as we usually, in “classical” schools, trace Latin upwards into 
Greek, in so far as Latin words may be derived from Greek,— 
not Greek downwards into Latin. But to look into the 
matter more closely. A large portion of our language is derived 
to us from Latin, while a larger portion (how much larger is a 
subject of dispute) comes from the Teutonic, principally the 
Anglo-Saxon, as it is called. Leaving out of view this latter 
portion, with which Latin is not concerned, by far the greater 
part of the former comes to us through the French. Now it 
seems even more natural, as we must of necessity begin with 
English, to trace back our words through French to Latin, than 
to leap over French, returning to it only after we have learned 
Latin.* It istrue that Latin well prepares the way for the stud 
of French, which, as Professor Pillans says, is, in common wi 
“the Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese,—the more immediate 
descendants of the Latin,—little else than a corruption of the 
ent stock, altered in shape, and frittered down in the parts, 
ut the same in substance.”—(p. 60.) But it is equally true that 
a knowledge of French, or of any of the cognate tongues, greatly 
facilitates the acquisition of Latin;-and we cannot think that 
the historical order of precedence is sufficient to outweigh the 
many solid reasons for placing the modern languages before the 
ancient in the order of study. As to German, "the case is still 
stronger; for there neither Latin nor Greek is of much more 
service than any one language must always be in the study of 
any other. To delay the study of German, therefore, till Latin 
and Greek, either or both, have been acquired, is simply to lose 





* “ Benjamin Franklin, who had only one year’s instruction in Latin, when 
very young, acknowledges that he afterwards neglected that language entirely ; 
but having in manhood gained an acquaintance with French, Italian, and 
Spanish, he was surprised, he says, to find, on looking over a Latin Testament, 
that he understood it better than he had imagined. He adds: “1 would offer 
to the consideration of those who superintend the education of youth, whether, 
since many of those who begin with the Latin quit the same after spending 
some years without having made any great proficiency, and what they have 
learned becomes almost useless, so that their time has been lost, it would not 
have been better to have begun with the French, proceeding to the Italian and 
Latin. For though, after spending the same time, the should quit the study 
of languages, and never arrive at the Latin, they would, however, have acquired 
another tongue or two, that, being in modern use, might be serviceable to them 
in common life.”—“ Autobiography,” edited by Sparkes. c. 7. “Marcel on 
Language,” vol. i. p. 131. 1852. Wehave not time tocharacterize this work 
as it deserves. In spite of its title, it is one of the most comprehensive 
treatises on the whole subject of education that have ever appeared in English, 
So far as we have read it, (for it has only fallen into our hands very recently,) 
we consider it as judicious as it is comprehensive. We were surprised, how- 
ever, to fall on the following sentence in a work like this :—‘‘ Two years’ study 
of Greek would then suffice, as that is not so difficult (?) nor its lite. 
rature so extensive (!) as the Latin.”—Vol, 1i. p. 307, . 

Il 
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time, without any of that advantage which is plausibly, we think 
delusively, pate | in favour of postponing the study of French to 
that of Latin. It may truly be added, that the pupil who has 
mastered the inflexions and syntax of German, oe acquired a 
power which will help to render his after progress in Latin or 
Greek at once easy and rapid. It is so common to throw together 
under one common title of ‘classic tongues,” the languages of 
Greece and Rome, that one is ever apt to lose sight of the vast 
differences between them in their structures, their sources, and 
consequently in their relations to our mother-tongue, and to the 
sien Ulin of Europe. If, however, we have disposed of 
the claims of Latin, no argument whatever is necessary as re- 
gards Greek ; for in the case neither of German nor of French, 
—of the modern Teutonic nor of the Romanic tongues—can it 
put in any claim to precedence such as may be pleaded, in the 
case of the latter at least, in favour of Latin; unless, indeed, its 
advocate insist, as some scholars do, not without force, that the 
study of Greek should precede that of Latin itself—a notion which, 
however just, is too far at variance with long established and 
universally-prevailing custom to need discussion here, though it 
deserves notice as showing that existing plans are not unassailable 
on their own ground, and with their own weapons, 

We are of opinion, then, that as regards whether their utility 
in the intercourse of life,—the wealth of the literature which 
they contain,—or their etymological relationship to the mother- 
tongue, —the modern languages, and especially French and 
German, ought, in all school studies, to precede the ancient 
languages of Greece and Rome. ‘Their superior utility cannot 
be denied; the value of their literary and scientific contents, 
already greater, is in rapid and continual increase; and our 
language being of twofold origin—Latin and Teutonic—French 
serves admirably to illustrate the former part, and German the 
latter; while their unlikeness to each other prevents confusion 
in the learner’s mind. 

But the argument is by no means exhausted here. Various 
as are the contrivances and helps in teaching languages, it may 
be said that there are two chief methods—one by dictionary and 
grammar, as Latin and Greek are usually taught; the other by 
oral communication, somewhat as the child learns its own 
language, the voice being encouraged to imitate and repeat the 
sounds which the ear receives, and the mind gradually appre- 
hending their meaning more and more fully as experience 
extends or limits their use. It may not be desirable that either 
method should wholly supersede the other in the learning of a 
foreign language; and probably the best course is a judicious 
blending of the two in varying proportions, according to the cit- 
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cumstances of the case. But there can be no doubt which is the 
more suitable for the young. Accordingly, the experiment has 
sometimes been made, and with great success, as in the case of 
Montaigne, to teach a child Latin by surrounding it with 
attendants who could speak that language. But this method, 
which will be admitted to be commonly impracticable with Greek 
or Latin, is much more easily realized in the case of French or 
German; the correct pronunciation and the free use of which 
in speech could be acquired (up to the measure of his growth) 
from his teacher, at an age much earlier than that at which 
any use of dictionary or grammar would be beneficial, if pos- 
sible. At a much more advanced stage, the pupil would be 
well prepared to enter on the study first of Latin, and afterwards 
of Greek, in the teaching of which the former method, or 
that least suited to the young, can solely, or almost solely, be 
employed. 

Again, every teacher, especially of the younger divisions of a 
“classical” school, knows well that not the least of his difficulties 
is to meet the ever-recurring question—* What is the use of all 
this Latin ?”—a question which, even.if the pupil seldom venture 
to propose it openly, is, nevertheless, ever present to his mind; 
and so long as it is unanswered, (and answered it never can be 
to his satistaction,) checks all effort, and makes him an unwilling 
learner. Nor is it to the dull, but rather to the acute and in- 
quiring pupil, that this cuz bono * difficulty chiefly presents itself. 
The incorrigibly stupid boy, or the boy hopelessly confused, to 
whom (in the phrase of Mr. Dickens) “whether twenty Ro- 
muluses make one Remus; hic, heec, hoc, is troy weight; or 
three times four is Taurus, a bull, are open questions,” may plod 
on doggedly through the mist—“no questions asked ;” but the 
intelligent boy, who likes to know “the why and the wherefore” 
of everything he does, seeks vainly to be enlightened on this 
head. Hence in great measure the need for violent artificial 
incentives, and for degrading punishment in schools. In the 
case of the modern languages, however, no such doubt or mis- 
giving is likely to occur; if it do, it is easily dispelled, and a 
cordial co-operation takes the place of a reluctant or unsteady 
obedience— 

“ Not unresisting when that cursed Greek 
Asks so much time for words that none will speak.” 


Another argument is suggested by Professor Pillans’ own 
preface to his Ecloge Curtiane, which commences thus:— 





* The phrase cui bono, which properly means, for whose benefit (V. Cicero, 
Pro Milone, c. 12) is so universally used to mean for what benefit, that we 
Suppose we may follow the crowd. 
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“The works commonly called the Latin Classics” (and the same 
remark holds true of the Greek) “were all composed by men, and 
mainly intended for adults of their own sex. In the literature 
of ancient Rome, that is now extant, there is nothing which was 
written expressly for the young—no author, or class of authors, 
corresponding to our Barbaulds, and Edgeworths, and Marcets, 
who wrote books adapted to the earlier stages of the human un- 
derstanding, with the view of assisting in the development, and 
directing the application of the youthful faculties. Hence 
arises the difficulty of finding compositions fit to be read and 
expounded in beginning a course of classical learning; and 
hence also the obligation which every conscientious teacher feels 
himself under of sodion, as far as he can, what may be at once 
level to the comprehension, and not inconsistent with the purity 
of the youthful mind.” We cannot follow the professor throug’ 
his amusing exposure of the absurdity and utter unfitness of the 
compilations, which, under such titles as Delectus, Lectiones 
Selecte, &c., are commonly used in the lower divisions of 
*‘ classical” schools. While, however, we cordially concur with 
him in the severity of those strictures, we would remark that, in 
the case of the modern languages, the difficulty is quite of the 
opposite kind, and arises from the very abundance of excellent 
juvenile works—books for children, and yet not childish books, 
from which selections may be made. 

Again, much more thorough proficiency is both attainable 
and desirable in the modern than in the ancient languages ; and 
we act as if the reverse were the fact. While the test of 

nowledge of the modern languages is much more frequent and 
severe than it can usually be in Greek or Latin, we have far too 
low an estimate of what constitutes a real acquaintance with 
them. It is not enough to be able to read ordinary books with 
tolerable facility, and a vague notion of their meaning, or to 
carry on fragmentary conversations about the weather, or the 
dishes at a dinner-table. Fluency both in writing and speaking 
on subjects grave and various—a full appreciation of the genius 
and idiosyncrasy of the language, as well as accuracy in its 
details—an extensive knowledge of its literature—a feeling of 
being at home in it, if we may so speak, are acquirements 
which, while they richly repay the labour that they cost, are un- 
attainable except by long years of study and continuous practice. 
The spasmodic efforts of a few months, under strong pressure, 
may do much; but it is by steady, moderate exertion, year after 
year, that we best become familiar with a language. Without 
any painful sense of drudgery, it grows gradually upon us, and 
becomes “ part and parcel” of our mental being. With a language 
as with a friend, intimacy is eminently the work of time. Do free- 
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dom and skill in the use of our own knowledge “come by nature,” 
orare they “the gift of fortune?” From the earliest to the latest 
year of the school-course, there is need, as well as room, for pro- 
gressive exercise in modern tongues. It is scarcely desirable, 
besides, that French and German, however dissimilar, should 
(any more than Latin and Greek) be commenced precisely at 
the same time; and this fact is an additional reason why the 
language, whichever it may be that is first begun, should be 
begun early. Still further, though we have spoken solely of 
French and German, far be it from us to exclude from a later 
period of the school-course, Italian, or any other language that 
“ be thought important, or practicable. 

t is often said, however, that the thorough grammatical 
“drilling” in Latin and Greek, to which a boy is subjected in 
the early years of his school-course—the parsing of words—the 
analysis of the construction of sentences—the comparison of 
idioms and methods of expression, form an unequalled mental 
training, and that not merely as a preparation for the more 
advanced study of the “classic” authors, but wholly apart from 
any subsequent practical application.. In reply, we would ask— 
Ist, is not an equally thorough “ drilling” possible in French and 
German? 2nd, if possible, would it not be productive of equally 
good results? To these questions we have never seen or heard 
any negative reply which was not opposed alike to reason and 
to fact, so far as experience has been attainable in this matter. 
We do not hesitate to affirm that, in so far as thorough “ drilling,” 
in all the departments of grammar, tends to sharpen the 
faculties, to fix the attention, to strengthen the memory, or to 
produce any other intellectual advantage, the result would 
follow equally, in equally able hands, whether the subject language 
be French or Latin, Greek or German. We wish our limits 
would enable us to quote at length an admirable passage, in 
which Professor Pillans dwells on the kind and amount of 
mental exercise afforded by the analysis of one of Livy’s sen- 
tences, so long, so complicated, and involved, (page 50). We 
admit all that he affirms; but we would observe that it applies 
solely to the later stages of the school-course, in which alone 
such an exercise is practicable, and from which we do not wish 
to have it banished. Besides, if the genius of our own language 
forbid constructions so involved and inverted (though the 
analysis, grammatical and logical, in truth the same, of English 
sentences, affords an exercise, alas! too much neglected) themes 
not dissimilar, if less difficult, may be found, if not in French, at 
least in German. So is it with all the other advantages which 
the professor proceeds to enumerate in evidence of the utility of 
“classic” studies: — The allusions to manners, customs, laws ; 
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institutions civil, military, and religious; geographical allusions; 
the fitting of the apnaadl watin into a whole, and connecting the 
several links in the chain of ideas, whether the work under 
examination be that of an orator, a poet, or a historian; the 
comparison of parallel passages either from the same writer or 
from other writers of the same, or of different age, country, or 
language; written exercises, abstracts, and translations; excur- 
sions into the field of general criticism.” All this is within the 
means, nay, the duty of every teacher, be the language of his 
text-book ancient or modern. <A teacher, who deserves the 
name, is not like the cicerone of an old castle, or cathedral, who 
can tell his story only in one order, and who, if interrupted by 
a question, must return to the beginning of his droning task; 
he must be able to turn his knowledge many ways, throw it, on 
the instant, into very various shapes, combine, and illustrate, and 
enforce it with all but endless diversity of association. Such a 
teacher (though he may not adopt to the letter Jacotot’s third 
principle, Tout est en tout, or believe that all possible knowledge 
may be educed from the 7'elemaque of Fenelon) will not confine 
himself to the language which is his main subject, ancient or 
modern, but suiting his lessons to the stage of his pupils’ pro- 
gress, and to the time at his disposal, will point attention to the 
facts of other languages, and, by these, illustrate his teaching in 
the way whether of difference or of resemblance. It is natural 
that men who have devoted their lives to the study and the 
teaching of one subject, and who have long been accustomed to 
view all things in relation to it, should have acquired great 
facility and dexterity in associating with it all sorts of knowledge. 
But they err, and the error is honourable to their modesty, in 
ascribing to the subject much that is really due to themselves. 
Given an Arnold or a Pillans, (the magnitude of the postulate 
does not affect the conditions of the question,) it is of quite 
secondary importance what language they make the basis of 
their teaching. Whether it be Greek or German, French or 
Latin, English or Italian, such men will not fail. to edify and 
delight their pupils with the same clearness in explaining, the 
same skill in combining and grouping, the same felicity in illus- 
tration. As teachers, however, of the most advanced classes, we 
would rather widen than change their sphere. The ancient 
classics would not be worse, but better taught, in the highest 
forms, did the pupil receive a more general culture in his 
early course; and were even a larger part of the elementary 
teaching of the “classics” left to those masters who are qua- 
lified to conduct the highest, it would be largely to the pupils’ 
gain. 

It is often said, however, and here we quote the Rev. Sidney 
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Smith, that—“The two ancient languages are as mere inventions, 
as pieces of mechanism, incomparably more beautiful than any 
of the modern languages of Europe: their mode of signifying 
time and case by terminations, instead of auxiliary verbs and 
particles, would of itself stamp their superiority. Add to this, 
the copiousness of the Greek language, with the fancy, majesty, 
and harmony of its compounds; and there are quite sufficient 
reasons why the classics should be studied for the beauties of 
language. Compared to them, merely as vehicles of thought 
and passion, all modern languages are dull, ill-contrived, and 
barbarous.”* We are disposed as little to admit this sweeping 
declaration of the inferiority of the modern European languages, 
as to demur to the praise here bestowed on Greek. But were 
it just, it has no real bearing on the question now before us, 
which involves precedence, not exclusion. It may be our mis- 
fortune that the languages most important for us to learn are not 
so beautiful as some others, but we must accept the fact, if such 
it be. Ifthe ancient languages surpass the modern in beauty— 
and surely it will not be denied by any that the modern have 
points of superiority as well as of :nferiority—by all means let 


the superiority be indicated by comparative notices during the 


study of the modern languages themselves, and by a more 
thorough study of the ancient at a later time. From such 
comparisons, on whichever side lie the superiority, only good 
can result. 

We have sought in vain through these lectures for a single 
sentence on the school claims of the modern languages in com- 
parison with the ancient, though we find many paragraphs in 
which we might read “French and German” for *‘ Greek and 
Latin,” without any further change being needed. We turn, 
then, to “Four Lectures on the Advantages of a Classical 
Education, as an Auxiliary to a Commercial Education,” by the 
Rev. Joseph Angus, which a few years ago gained one of the 
Beaufoy prizes for the best set of lectures on the subject. Of 
the four lectures, exactly seven lines are devoted to this question. 
We may, therefore, transcribe the whole passage without serious 
encroachment on our space :—‘ Modern languages are too like 





* But Southey, who was a better judge of both ancient and modern 
languages than the Rev. 8. Smith, says: “ ‘They may talk as they will of the 
dead languages ; our auxiliary verbs give us a power which the ancients, with 
all their varieties of mood and inflections of tenses, never could attain. ‘ It must 
be written in a book,’ said I, encouraged by her manner (she had previously 
said ought). ‘The mood was the same, the tense was the same; but the gra- 
dation of meaning was marked in a way which a Greek or Latin grammarian 
might have envied as well as admired.”—‘ The Doctor,” c. 7. _“ Ridentem 
dicere verum quid vetat ?” 
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our own in their characteristic features to call forth and exercise 
the faculties in the same way; while the fact that the classical 
languages are now unchangeable, that they contain enough for 
the purpose, and not too much, point them out as most suitable 
for thus disciplining and strengthening the mind of our youth.” 
(Lect. iii., p. 42). We have already noticed sufficiently the 
consideration of unlikeness; and without arguing as to the exact 
comparative degree of likeness or unlikeness, we content our- 
selves with affirming that French and German are so far unlike 
our language and each other as to furnish abundant matter of 
comparative illustration. There are innumerable points of dif- 
ference on which to fasten useful and miscellaneous philological 
disquisitions, The assertion that “the classical languages con- 
tain enough for the purpose and not too much,” (especially if we 
connect it with the former that they differ more from our language 
than do the modern) is one with which we confess our inability 
to grapple. What is the precise limit between enough and too 
much? How is it proved or proveable that “ the classical lan- 
guages” contain just enough, while the modern languages con- 
tain too much? If it be not meant that the modern languages 
contain too much, what is it to the question between them and 
‘the ancient, that the latter contain just enough? But the argu- 
ment of unchangeableness is so common a fallacy that it merits a 
brief notice. It is a mere truism to affirm that the “classic” 
tongues are “now,” that is, henceforward, unchangeable, while 
the modern tongues are liable to future change; but changes 
which have not yet occurred are clearly no more to us than 
changes which never can occur. A language at any given point 
of its history is just as much fixed as the “ classic” tongues are 
now, that is, as they were when they ceased to be spoken.* Our 
own language, for example, is to us at this moment something 
equally fixed, whether it shall be exactly the same, or widely 
different a century hence. On the other hand, the “classic” 
tongues, no more than any modern language, are free from the 
changes which time has wrought in everything human. Is there 
no change in the Latin tongue perceptible in Tacitus or Juve- 





* We must crave the forgiveness of Professor Blackie for so far yielding to 
custom as to speak of Greek as a dead language. He says: “This vulgar 
notion, like many others, has grown out of pedantic prejudice, and is supported 
by sheer ignorance ;” and again—“ The present practice of teaching Greek in 
our schools and colleges altogether as a dead language, can be regared only as 
a great scholastic mistake; and it may be confidently affirmed by any person 
who has reflected on the method of nature in teaching languages, that more 
Greek will be learned by three months’ well-directed study at Athens, where it 
is spoken, than by three years’ devotion to the language under the influence of 
our common scholastic and academic appliances in this country.”—Pp. 71 & 81, 
“The Pronunciation of Greek.” 1852. 
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nal as compared with Ennius or Plautus? Is the difference 
much less than that between Chaucer and Cowper? If there 
be sull a classic standard of good Latinity among scholars, so 
that they can at once distinguish an archaism or a neologism, is 
there not a similar standard of good “ classic” English, or French, 
or German, at any point of those nations’ progress, for example, 
at this day? Have our educated neighbours across the Channel 
any difficulty in determining that such or such a phrase which 
an Englishman may use “is not French,” though with their 
characteristic politeness they may soften down the correction by 
adding, “but it deserves to be?” If it be said that the travels 
of at least the young pupil are confined within the middle zone 
of “ classic” or Augustan Latin, and that he has little concern 
with the barbarisms of an earlier, or the corruptions of a later, 
age; so is it precisely with every modern tongue, especially at 
school. We read Goldsmith, not Gower; Fenelon, not even 
Montaigne ; Schiller’s “ Lay of the Bell,” not the “ Lay of the 
Niebelungen.” Besides, there are other changes than those 
which time introduces. Place, also, has its influence, combined 
with time, or apart; and when we think of Greek with its 
Holic, Doric, Ionic, and Attic dialects, all of which, and espe- 
cially the latter two, require the careful attention of even the 
youthful scholar, we can scarcely escape the conclusion that 
unchangeableness, in any practical sense, is not one of the recom- 
mendations of the “ classic” tongues. 

Now that we have stated at some length our reasons for de- 
manding in favour of modern languages precedence over the 
ancient in the school course, we may consider the obstacles to 
the recognition of their claims to a position superior, or even 
equal, to that now held by the ancient. First and chief comes 
the organization of our “classical” seminaries, which is, with 
rare exception, based on a quite exorbitant estimate of the value 
of “classical” compared with all other instruction. We have 
already spoken of the “subordination” theory; let us see how 
it ole in practice. Not long ago, we heard a zealous and 
high-minded teacher, a man of considerable intelligence as 
well as scholarship, the head master of a classical school of 
some repute, maintain that two-thirds of the school-time must 
be devoted to the “classical” department of the course. Let us 
see what this arrangement involves: we do not think the case at 
all exceptional. Admitting that ancient geography and history, 
with Greek and Roman antiquities, come strictly within the 
“ classical” department, let us ask what branches remain which 
either come, or ought to come, within the programme of every 

ood school :—1, English Language and Literature; 2, Modern 
istory; 3, Modern Geography; (if the last two subjects be 
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said to form part of the “classical” teaching, we ask, Ist, by 
what right are they to be “credited” to “classics”? 2nd, why 
should the modern be taught as an adjunct to the ancient, and 
not versé vice, as Dr. Parr says the phrase should be ?) 4, French; 
5, German ; 6, Writing; 7, Arithmetic; 8, Geometry; 9, Al- 
gebra (not to name any other than those three divisions of the 
wide range of mathematics); 10, Natural History; 11, Ele- 
menis of Physical Science (though this subject, too, might fairly 
be subdivided; think of Chemistry alone!) ; 12, Human Physi- 
ology (a subject so important as to merit separate mention); 
13, Social Economy (which, like human physiology, is now 
taught most efficiently in the Birkbeck schools in and near Lon- 
don, and which cannot much longer be neglected in any); 14, The 
elements of Mental Philosophy; 15, Vocal Music; 16,-Draw- 
ing.* In this list, which we do not offer as in any sense com- 
plete, there appears no subject either unimportant or unfit for 
the study of the youth of our upper and middle classes; few 
which are not fast being introduced into the schools for the 
children of the lower classes; none which, for one or other 
reason, does not deserve attention as much as “classics” them- 
selves. Yet all these subjects are left to struggle and scramble 
for the crumbs of time which may fall from the “classic” table. 
Every day adds to the store of things to be known, and to the 
necessity for knowing them; every day renders time more 
valuable, as the field of labour widens; but time must be saved 
from anything but “ classics ;” they at least have none to spare. 
Have they not already given up a third of their right? They 
will not listen to further proposals of “ short-time.” But, reduce 
the list as we may, we still ask, if two-thirds of the whole school- 
time be necessary to impart a satisfactory training in Latin and 
Greek, how is it possible that French and German can be satis- 
factorily learned in we know not what fraction of a third of the 
time, and that, be it added, during only a portion of the school- 
period? Surely, surely, if too much time be not devoted to the 
ancient tongues, too little is reserved for the modern, especially 





* We have recently observed in the journals an advertisement for a teacher 
of drawing, in the High School of Edinburgh—an innovation due, no doubt, to 
the rector, Dr. Schmitz, whose eminence as a classical scholar is not his sole 
claim to a But the lessons will, of course, be given out of school hours; 


the class will, of course, be optional, and at an extra charge; and, of course, it 
will not sueceed. 1t will probably share the fate of the lectures on physical 
science, which were introduced into that seminary on the school-holiday, some 
years ago, and which were speedily abandoned by the projectors, but previously 
by the pupils. It avails little, we think, that some half-dozen boys learn 
drawing within, instead of without, the walls of the school. What is wanted 
is, that all the pupils should learn, as a regular part of their school course, as 
in many schools that we know. Still, we suppose, a beginning must be made. 
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if we remember what has been already said as to the more per- 
fect mastery of them, which is both attainable and needful to be 
attained, as well as the greater length of time which is accord- 
ingly required. In point of fact, never have we seen a “ classi- 
cal” school in whose upper forms (we speak of the most advanced 
boys who are too often taken by “a discerning public” as samples 
of their whole class) the knowledge of either tongue was not 
widely disproportionate to the extent and accuracy of attain- 
ment in Greek and Latin. A minute acquaintance with the 
subtle distinctions of the one has ever contrasted painfully with 
aconfused and blundering superficiality in the other, except, 
indeed, where little real progress has been made in either. Be 
the teacher’s talent and industry what they may—even if the 
principal do not sneer (and we have known such a case) but 
cordially encourage—so long as the most prominent place, the 
longest time, and the highest rewards (the “ scholarship prizes,” 
as they are sometimes called) are assigned to the ancient tongues, 
it is impossible that the modern can secure from the pupils the 
respect and studious attention which are indispensable for their 
acquisition. The undue exaltation of the one involves the 
undue depression of the other. In some schools, again, modern 
languages, instead of being regarded as a constituent portion of 
the course, are made optional and “ eztras,” as it is called, in 
time and in charge. We have heard of one such school, num- 
bering some four hundred boys, in which there were four students 
of German, or exactly one per cent. 

Bat it is said, and we quote, in substance, the same authority 
to which we have just referred, that “education consists of two 
parts—instruction and training; it being the office of the former 
to impart knowledge, and of the latter to impart mental dis- 
cipline. It is only the latter that in strictness deserves the 
name of education; and while all other subjects—a slight ex- 
ception being made in favour of mathematics”—(though the very 
title might suggest a more liberal and Plato-like estimate)* 
“belong to the instructional division, it is the classical course 
alone which ranks as educational. Both must, doubtless, be 
carried on side by side; but still a decided predominance must 
be awarded to the latter.” It seems to us that this is a mis- 
chievous perversion of a distinction which, in itself, has been 
long and universally admitted to be just. In the jirs¢ place, it 





* “Toctors differ.’ Dr. Whewell says: “No education can be considered 
as liberal which does not cultivate the faculty of reason and the faculty of 
language, one of which is cultivated by the study of mathematics, and the 
other by the study of the classics. To allow the student to omit one of these 
is to leave him half educated.”—* Principles of English University Education.” 
Here season is affirmed to be cultivated, not by classics, but by mathematics. 
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is, in truth, a theoretical distinction, and one which regards the 
ends and the method much more than the means of education. 
A subject may be studied either for its practical uses, or as a 
discipline ; but every subject or set of subjects brings, in one or 
other direction, in greater or less degree, its advantage as an 
exercise of mind. Is the study of arithmetic, for example, 
when properly taught, less a mental exercise in its peculiar wa 

because its lessons are of practical service in daily life? is 
utility sufficient to exclude a subject from the category of 
“ educational” influences? ‘This were an error akin to that of 
ancient political and economic writers who made productive 
industry the doom of the slave, idleness the honourable badge 
of the free man. Let us take a case. A merchant ought, on 
one hand, to discharge his business duties, and, on the other, to 
preserve his health by bodily exercise. But, if his business 
itself require him to walk ten or twelve miles a day, is he to be 
told that this walking cannot be counted as exercise, and that he 
must walk other ten or twelve miles for the sake of exercise, 
and for that alone? We declare our inability to see wherein 
this supposed case differs from the theory which would range on 
one side the practically useful, and on the other the educational, 
and build high and broad between them a partition wall. 

But, in the second place,—granting that subjects differ greatly 
in the degree, as well: as in the kind of their educational influ- 
ence, that that subject is entitled to the highest place which 
exercises in the best way the greatest number of our mental 
— and that neither physical science, nor, as Professor 

illans tells us, mathematics can claim to take the lead, from 
want of power equably to develop and harmoniously to combine 
the majority of our faculties of mind, while yet some one subject 
must predominate,—we most strenuously contend that it is not 
to the “classics,” that is to the languages and literature of 
ancient Greece and Rome, but to language and literature at 
large that this predominance is justly due. This, it seems to 
us, is the true answer to the question which the Professor raises; 
this is the true solution of the difficulty—on the “ predomi- 
nance” theory—to which we before adverted. A part has been 
too long allowed to usurp the rank and the honour due only to 
the whole. In the infancy of modern literatures all literature 
was represented, and nobly too, by the ancient classics ; the one 
was co-extensive—nay, identical with the other, but now the 
position is widely changed; the relative proportions of the 
ancient and the modern literatures are precisely reversed ; still 
the ancient asserts its old prerogative; it would “lay its in- 
effectual finger on the spoke of time”; it refuses to believe that 
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the child has grown into a man.* “In the hopeful meantime,” 
(to use a phrase of Mr. Dickens) the native tongue is neglected, 
the fellow-tongues of Europe are but superficially taught, and 
at odds and ends of time. Far be it from us to divorce the new 
from the old; we would give to each a place, gladly acknow- 
ledging that each is beautiful in its season. To exclude either, 
is to condemn the higher study of literature to partiality and 
incompleteness; still, each must take place according to its 
relative importance, that being determined by the widest com- 
parison of things, not as they were three, four, or even a hundred 
years ago, but as they are now. If comparison must be insti- 
tuted, we maintain that there is no advantage, intellectual, moral, 
or esthetic, that the study of the ancient languages can confer, 
which may not to an almost if not strictly equal degree, be 
derived from the study of the modern, while the modern yield 
peculiar advantages, to which the ancient can make no claim. 

To what we have already said of the intellectual advantages 
alleged to follow from the usual course of “ classical” instruction, 
we have nothing to add. 

We pass hastily over the moral aspect of the question. Not 
that we deem it of light importance, but the subject is too ex- 
tensive for full diseussion here, and we have no wish to echo 
the outcry which has been raised against the “classics” on this 
ground. Suffice it to say, that whatever lessons of virtue and of 
nobleness an earnest and a discerning teacher may draw from 
the precepts of ancient literature, or from the examples of 
ancient history,—and they are not few,—not even equality to the 
modern in this respect can possibly be claimed. Were it other- 
wise, Christianity would indeed have done little for the world. 
On the other hand, while the moral harvest of antiquity is 
scantier, and too often of a coarser grain, the tares are more 
abundant. A stricter selection and a care more anxious, are, 
therefore, needful; for the mental torpor, which is a sevenfold 
shield against good, is a poor protection against evil; and what 
teacher, who cares for the heart and the soul, as well as the 
head of his pupils, has not been dismayed to mark with how 





* Tf it be allowed to enliven a serious subject by a humorous illustration, 
we may say that the position of the ancient towards the modern languages, 
reminds us forcibly of an anecdote told by the late Principal Baird, of the 
Assembly Schools in the Highlands of Scotland. Old and young were gathered 
together—alike in ignorance and in desire to learn, however unlike in years. 
On one of his visits, the principal observing a little boy crying at the foot of 
the class, asked him what was the matter. He replied, in a voice broken by 
sobs, “I have trappit (corrected) my grannie (grandmother), and she winna 
(will not) let me up ;” i.e., take her place! 
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prompt avidity precocious vice seizes on what is congenial to 
itself! 

We have already said somewhat of the comparative excellence 
of the ancient and of the modern literature, from an esthetic point 
of view. But the question must be narrowed and looked at in 
relation to the youthful mind, as well as in connexion with pre- 
vailing practice. It can scarcely be denied that the modern 
literature contains more than the ancient of what is at once 
beautiful, and level to the comprehension, and apt to the sym- 
pathies of youth. The reading of the ancient classics is, accord- 
ingly, best deferred to an age later than that at which works of 
equal merit in modern languages can be read with profit and 
enjoyment. The reading of any books before the taste is suffi- 
ciently developed for their just appreciation can serve only to 
make the subject tedious, the pupil dull and apathetic. “ Per- 
sons,” says Professor Blackie, “are often sent to study the 
classical languages, and to read the works of the highest classics, 
at an age when it is impossible even for clever boys—not to 
mention the slow majority—to read them with intelligence and 
sympathy.”"* We have too much respect for Homer, and Virgil, 
and Horace, to believe that an immature mind can appreciate 
their excellence.t Neither do we think that early and en- 
grossing study of the rudiments of Latin and Greek tends to 
make the mind either early or healthfully mature. Whatever 
else the system may do, it does not quicken appreciation, or 
develop taste. If men of poetic genius, like Scott, and Byron, 
and Lamartine, have recorded their inability in after life to 
divest the ancient classics of the associations of ennui, satiety, 
and disgust caused by their premature study, can it reasonably 
be hoped, that boys of mere ordinary capacity will be more suc- 
cessful? The perception of beauty is quenched in the stupor of 
irksome drudgery; and like Tarpeia beneath the bracelets of 
the Roman soldiery, even talent is crushed under a mass of 
ornament and wealth, of which it feels only the weight. To 
school-boys it is the sting, and not the honey, that proclaims the 
Attic bee! 


But the exaggerated estimate of “classics,” which now pre- 


* On the “ Studying and Teaching of Languages.” 

+ “If the dead have any cognizance of posthumous fame, one would think 
it must abate somewhat of the pleasure with which Virgil and Ovid regard 
their earthly immortality, when they sec to what base purposes their productions 
are applied. That their verses should be administered to boys in regular doses, 
as lessons or impositions, and some dim conception of their meaning whipt 
into the tail when it has failed to penetrate the head, cannot be just the sort of 
homage to their genius which they anticipated, or desired.”—Southey. “The 
Doctor,” p. i. c. 13. 
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vails is not the sole obstacle in the way, though to that every 
other may ultimately be traced back. Not to speak of the pride, 
the self-interest, the indolence, the force of habit, the general 
vis inertie which resist all innovation, and which unconsciously 
do good service to some extent, by preventing ill considered 
change, no slight difficulty is the present want of teachers qua- 
lified as they ought to be. The practice of long years has 
raised up hundreds, perhaps thousands, of respectable “ classical” 
teachers; while in this country no body of well qualified teachers 
of the modern languages as yet exist. The demand, however, 
would very soon create the supply; and should the English 
people once begin to think that a ballad of Schiller, or a tragedy 
of Racine, may furnish to a wise teacher as good a text for 
exposition, and critical disquisition, and for every kind of col- 
lateral information, as an ode of Horace, or a comedy of Terence, 
teachers would, doubtless, be found with the knowledge and 
skill required. We have the high authority of Dr. Arnold in 
favour of teaching French and German in schools by means 
of the ordinary school teachers;* and though we cannot here go 
into details of school-management, we may briefly hint that 
regular lessons from natives of France and Germany, to as great 
an extent as are anywhere given now, might be advantageously 
superadded to the ordinary class-teaching, so that pronunciation, 
or rather accent, as well as grammatical structure, might receive 
due attention. In France, after the year 1855, a thorough 
knowledge of German and English will be imperatively required 
in every teacher of a certain grade.t Have we not in this 
country Germans, who are principals of schools, who, in mas- 
tery of English, in both writing and speech, and skill in teaching 
English, may bear comparison with Englishmen themselves? 
In this case, as in most others, “ where there’s a will, there’s 
a way.” 

A question of great practical importance still remains. Can the 
“classics” be taught efficiently, if delayed to a later period of the 
school-course, precedence being given to the modern languages? 
We do not hesitate to reply, that the efficiency would be in- 





* For his doubts and difficulties on this subject, however, see “ Life,” ¢. iii. 
p- 107. Note. Edition in one volume. 1846. 

T So loathsome is the mass of moral putridity which now floats on the stag- 
uant surface of French politics, that it is cheering to see any sign of educa- 
tional progress. We are patriotic enough to believe that a more general 
knowledge of the English language, and, through that, of the English literature, 
history, and constitution, might have saved that great nation from much past 
suffering and present humiliation. Be that as it may, nations seem to us 
more likely to realize unity, as well as progress, by the study of each other’s 
linguages, than by their common study of any one, and that an ancient 

nguage, 
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creased, not diminished, by the delay. It is, doubtless, a paradox 
to contend that the time may be abridged, and yet the result not 
lessened, but augmented; but every one knows how much more 
can be effected by the well-directed energy of a day, especially 
when the mind is somewhat mature, than by the half-hearted 
dawdling of a week, especially in earlier and more careless life. 
If this seem to any inconsistent with what we have before said 
about long time being required for attaining perfect familiarity 
with a modern language, let them remember what we have also 
said first about the greater fitness of modern languages for early 
study, and secondly, about the quite different manner and kind of 
proficiency which, in a modern language, is both to be desired 
and to be obtained. We do not conceal our conviction, that even 
in the higher teaching of “ classics” in school, there must be a 
wiser direction of the pupils’ energies than now prevails; that, 
for example, the painful composition of Latin and Greek verses 
(such as they are) ought to be wholly left to college; and that 
the same thing holds true, to a less extent, of even prose com- 
position, the time thus saved being much more profitably em- 
ployed in a more extended, but not less careful, study of the 
“classic” authors. But on the whole, it is not the higher 
classic” teaching that ought to be curtailed; it is the rudi- 
mental drudgery that ought to be abridged and condensed by 
better methods, and above all by waiting nature’s time. It is 
the early age at which “ classical” studies are begun, that—ren- 
dering the work at once tedious and unprofitable—necessitates 
so terrible an expenditure of time, and prevents their successful 
prosecution. Difficulties which are now surmounted, if at all, 
with infinite labour and many tears; details which are now mas- 
tered, if at all, by children who can have so little comprehension 
of their meaning and purpose, and so little motive to mental 
effort, would afford only an easy and a pleasant exercise to 
minds more mature and better prepared. 

The “ classics” have been toc long worshipped as an Ortygian 
goddess, at whose shrine boys must be whipped that they - 
learn fortitude and patience. Difficulty is still too much wil- 
fully preserved, as if there were any real danger of difficulties 
running short, after we have done all that can be done to faci- 
litate the pupil’s progress. “(Can aversion be the parent of 
memory—impediment of perfection?” ‘ Where,” as it has been 
re asked, “ is the love of difficulty to end? Why not 
eave a boy to compose his own dictionary and grammar? Are 
there difficulties enough in the old way of learning languages 
Would it be better ifthe difficulties were doubled, and thirty years 
given to languages instead of fifteen?’* ‘The prejudice against 


—— 





* Rey. Sidney Smith, “Edinburgh Review,” 1826. 
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labour-saving, or rather labour-shifting, methods in instruction, 
is akin to that against machinery in manufactures. We do not 
find that human labour is superseded; it is only better directed; 
men work as hard as ever—only they produce ten times more. 
We would advocate no dispensing with the pupil’s own exertion, 
and no cramming at the expense of digestion. But, surely, 
there never can be any lack of exercises well fitted at once to 
increase his knowledge, and to brace his mental sinews, by labour 
suited to his strength. If his work be easier, he must work the 
more. So far as our own observation has gone, we can con- 
fidently affirm that a youth of average ability, previously well 
trained, with faculties whetted, not blunted, by the knowledge 
he has acquired, and especially if he be familiar with one or two 
modern languages besides his own, with their principles as well 
as practice, will, from the age of fourteen, or say thirteen, to 
that of sixteen, learn more of “classics” better and more easily, 
than another can between the years of eight and fourteen,— 
wanting, as he must do, the necessary preparation and maturity 
of mind. We know that we are not alone in this conviction; 
and that it is shared by not a few “classical” teachers, who yet 
strive faithfully to make the best of the present system. Let us 
hear the evidence borne before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, by the late Dr. J. H. Jerrard, formerly classical lec- 
turer at the Dniversity of Cambridge, since principal of Bristol 
College, and more recently classical examiner in the London 
University,—surely no mean authority. We regret that the 
whole passage is too long for quotation here. 


“T am strongly opposed,” he says, “ to what I conceive to be a 
most false application of a true principle—namely, making children 
learn Latin at a very early period of life, particularly in the way 
in which it is ordinarily taught, through the medium of technical 
grammar. This, instead of naturally and healthfully exercising the 
verbal memory of a child, tends to overload it with a weight of bar- 
barous terms, all explanations of which imply a power of abstraction 
quite beyond his years Many persons, who have proved them- 
selves to be possessed of great abilities, have informed me that they 
looked back actually with horror at the intellectual drudgery of their 
early school-boy days ; and that they imbibed at that time a disgust of 
all knowledge, which they afterwards found it very hard to get over, in 
consequence of being forced to work at what they could not compre- 
hend My experience at Bristol College has convinced me, that 
even looking no further than to the mere acquisition of the learned lan- 
guages, that object may best be attained by deferring the commence- 
ment of them till at least ten years of age. Such of my pupils as had 
not begun till then, have almost uniformly overtaken, or even passed, 
at fourteen or fifteen, those who had started at seven. I must say, 
that in fixing upon ten as the earliest age at which they can commence 
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wit us, I am by no means convinced in my own mind that it is best for 
them to begin so young; but I have drawn the line there, in order to 
meet, as far as I could, the popular prejudice upon this subject. 
Judging from several instances which have come under my own ob- 
servation, J am strongly inclined to believe that twelve, or even fourteen, 
would be a better period for commencing Latin.”* ‘ 

No other explanation do we need of the sad disproportion, even 
where no incompetency on the teacher's part can be alleged, 
between the time consumed and the result accomplished, in the 
early school-years. But, if the result be unsatisfactory as regards 
those who prolong their school studies sufficiently to enter on 
the perusal of the higher authors, and to obtain a glimpse, how- 
ever faint, of the purpose and the reward of their previous toils, 
how fares it with those 

“ Quos 


Abstulit atra (?) dies, et munere mersit acerbo,” 


with the great majority who are removed early from school to 
enter on the serious business of life, or to begin an arduous pro- 
cess of strictly professional training. Four or five of the most 
precious years of life—those years on the use of which turn 
mainly the future character and destiny,—have been spent chiefly 
in declining, and conjugating, and parsing, and scanning, and 
translating into very meagre English a little Latin, and less 
Greek. The pupil,—we should say the successful pupil,—has 
accumulated a considerable store of “vocables;”t he can defy 
reproach as to his genders, numbers, and cases, tenses and 
moods; he is expert in distinguishing cado from ce@do, cecidi 
from cecidi, gueror from queror: immaculate in the quantities of 
Latin syllables and the Latin rules therefor; impeccable in the 
augments and reduplications of the Greek verb; and he moves 
serenely amidst the most anomalous inflexions. We will not 
deny that-all this “ drilling” has its modicum of use, though we 
repeat that we cannot see why a like drilling in French or Ger- 
man should not be equally productive; but are we to be seriously 
told that, even if “ classical” studies go no further, and the whole 
be forgotten of what has so laboriously been acquired—this is an 





* A similar opinion was expressed before the same committee by Mr. James 
Simpson, whose writings, and still more whose lectures, have greatly helped to 
diffuse rational notions, and to awaken interest in education. See his “ Phi- 
losophy of Education.” With his views regarding the living languages, how- 
ever, we regret that, for reasons that an not be here repeated, we cannot 
quite concur.—Even since this note was written, Mr. Simpson has ceased from 
his labours! ‘“‘ Sublatum ex oculis querimus invidi!” 

+ We observe that the professor apologises for the use of this word, as 
not -being found in Johnson’s Dictionary, or acknowledged south of the ‘I weet. 
It is in ‘Walker’s Dictionary, however, if not in Johnson’s. It occurs seve | 
times in Southey’s “ Doctor,” 
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adequate preparation,—we will not say for the duties of life, but 
for the training of mind and heart which is to form the future 
man, and to fit for those various duties? Knickerbocker tells of 
aman who, having resolved to leap over a hill, took a race of 
three miles to gain impetus for the leap; but who, being quite 
exhausted by this preliminary exertion, on arriving at the foot of 
the hill, sat down to rest, and afterwards walked over it quietly 
at his leisure. But he did walk over it. To make the story 
quite applicable to this case, he ought not to have walked either 
over it, or even round it, but have gone off abruptly to right or 
left. We would avoid unfairness. Let us not leave out of sight 
the lessons in writing, in arithmetic, in geometry or algebra, in 
history or geography, modern or ancient, that may have been 
given in the intervals of time. But how much more, and how 
many greater things, have been omitted? English has been left 
almost to chance; the modern languages, if even begun, have 
been most imperfectly learned; drawing and vocal music wholly 
neglected; the physical sciences, whether of observation or ex- 
periment, are quite unknown; the mind is a blank on subjects 
so important as the structure of the human body, the nature and 
action of the mental powers, and the laws of social economy, 
which, it has been practically proved, have as much interest for 
the young as they have value throughout life; though many (so 
thick is our darkness) will not be able to suppress a smile at the 
bare notion of such things being taught at school.* Still more, 
the faculties neither of observation, nor of reflection, nor of 





* The classification of sciences with a view to education, is no easy task. 
We subjoin two recent attempts, each of which has its own merit, though they 
differ so widely :—“ He (man) would look round him upon the world without, 
and the thought would arise in his mind—‘ Where am [? He wquld contem- 
plate himself, his form so curious, his feelings so strange and various; he would 
ask—‘ What am1? Then reflection would begin to stir within him, and re- 
viewing the world without and within, and pondering upon the mystery of 
existence, he would exclaim—‘ Why am 1?’ And the replies to these three 
questions compose the entire circle of human knowledge, developed in its 
natural order.”—‘ The Advocate, his Training,” &c. y W. Cox. vol. i. 
1852. “The topics usually embraced in the better class of primary schools 
may be reduced to four : First, the knowledge and application of signs, which 
includes the capacity of reading, writing, and spelling correctly, and of in- 
dicating numbers by their proper symbols; secondly, the knowledge of facts, 
under which may be included geography and astronomy, natural history, and 
the history of mankind, particularly in our own country ; thirdly, the ae 
of abstract relations, and of fixed or arbitrary Jaws, to which we may refer the 
principal points in the science of mathematics and of grammar. And lastly, 
the inculcation of sentiment, which embraces reading, (in the higher sense,) 
poetry, music, together with moral and religious education.” —General Report 
of Mr. Morell, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools for 1848-9. Vol. ii. 
p. 467. The whole passage, in its connexion, is much too valuable to deserve 
a grave in “a blue book.” 
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taste, have been quickened and strengthened by théir appropri- 
ate exercise. The instruction would almost seem to have been 
arranged so as to touch, at the fewest possible points, the great 
circle of human life and duty. It is often said that still a foun- 
dation has been laid; but it is a foundation not adapted in either 
extent, or form, or materials, to the proposed superstructure, 
And, in the case to which we now especially refer, “it is a 
foundation,” to quote the Rev. Sidney Smith, “so far above 
ground, that there is absolutely no room to put anything upon 
it.”* Time, which is the wealth of the young, has been ex- 
hausted in building the substructions. We do not, however, 
expect those of but moderate means to live in the unfinished, 
unroofed ground-floor of a stately palace, but in houses suited to 
their means, weather-tight and comfortable, and not without 
their fitting ornament. And so the classes for whom a few years’ 
schooling is the utmost they can attain, ought not to be deluded 
and mocked with the rudiments of “ classical” instruction which 
they can never carry onward to utility and enjoyment, but to 
acquire a solid groundwork of practical, useful knowledge, a 
work quite compatible (as, we trust, has been abundantly shown) 
with the development of refined taste and feeling. 

The evil is beginning to be acknowledged ; or rather, the dif- 
ficulty of maintaining the system intact, is beginning to be felt ; 
and various modifications have been suggested. In some schools, 
two divisions—a classical and a practical, commonly called the 
“ commercial,”—have been instituted from the first stage, and 
maintained throughout; one school being thus, in fact, made into 
two, which coincide, perhaps, in a few points. It is not neces- 
sary that we should dwell on the defects of this plan, which is, 
indeed, a virtual abandonment of the whole “classical” ground 
in the case of all but those who have some special reason for 
“classical” study. It leaves the “classical” student where he 
was; it cuts off the “commercial” from “ classics” altogether; 
and it deprives both of the advantage of a joint training. In 
other schools, after all the pupils have been subjected, for a cer- 
tain number of years, to the “classical” routine, a division is 
made between those who wish to carry on further their “ classi- 
eal” studies, and those who wish to confine their attention to the 
scientific or commercial branches of the course, the previous 
training being thus, in the case of the pupils of the second 
division, as we believe, virtually thrown away. It is the obsti- 
nate adherence to the practice of beginning the “classical” in- 
struction so early which gives form to both those sorts of schools. 
In the former, it is this supposed necessity for an early com- 





* “Edinburgh Review,” 1809. 
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mencement that separates, throughout the whole course, those 
who do learn from classics from those ‘who do not; in the latter, 
it is this that inflicts on one half of the school (probably more) 
the serious loss of much of their early training, the seed havin 
been sown, though the harvest is never to be reaped. If “ clas- 
sics” were delayed entirely to the more advanced school-stage, 
the pupils would be taught together, in their earlier years, all 
those subjects which are of common importance to all, whatever 
be their destination in life: the structure and literature of their 
own language, its sources and history, with continual practice in 
English composition ;* the French and German languages, with 
abundant exercise in both writing, speaking, and hearing, as well 
as reading; the various branches of mathematics; the elements 
of physical science,—in short, all the subjects which are now 
taught in any—or which ought to be taught in every—respect- 
able school. Every pupil would thus, even in the earlier portion 
of the school-course, receive a valuable mental training, and 
make substantial acquisitions, which he could turn to account 
alike in the further prosecution of his studies in any direction, 
or in the business of the world, shoald necessity unfortunately 
require his premature removal from school. An elementary 
knowledge of the natural sciences renders every field-walk pro- 
fitable as well as pleasant, and “ the snowball gathers as it rolls.” 
In their knowledge of modern tongues, especially, all would have 
acquired an instrument of ever fresh attainment, from literature 
current as well as past, and from association with living men. 
The interesting and truly valuable, but less useful and important, 
study of the ancient languages and literatures would be reserved 
for those who should have the blessed privilege of a prolonga- 
tion of their school-course. Our complaint was twofold; that 
the “classics” were taught too early and too indiscriminately. 
By the same simple means both objections are removed. The 
postponement of “classical” studies would virtually settle the 
uestion—who ought to learn “classics?” ‘The answer is: 
ose whose means enable, or whose prospects require, them to 
remain at school during the later years of the course. All would 
learn together, or alike, the things needful for all; the favoured 





* One of the leading Manchester journals, in a recent article on the Owen’s 
College, lately founded in that city, says of the accomplished principal, 
Mr. Scott: “His prelections on comparative grammar and English literature 
are most valuable, and ought to be attended by those who desire to know 
something of the structure and history of their own language, and to be able 
to write a letter with more accuracy than is displayed by not a few whose 
Worldly position is evidently higher than their educational attainments.” Surely 
this is not the summit of Manchester literary ambition! Is this the business 
of a college, or of a primary school ? 
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minority alone would learn later those things needful, useful, or 
possible, for them alone. In this way, if fewer persons were 
taught the elements of “ classics,” more would learn their use; 
if fewer learned the letter, more would imbibe the spirit. In 
this way, those who should still learn classics, would have the 
immense advantage of not having sacrificed, for their sake, things 
much more important, while those who should not, might well 
congratulate themselves on having acquired much valuable know- 
ledge, and excellent mental training to boot, in exchange for a 
pittance of Latin and Greek, fast forgotten, and, to them, almost 
useless while remembered. Nor is this plan the less worthy of 
consideration because it would powerfully tend to promote, in the 
earlier course, a greater mingling of ranks than is now possible 
in schools, public or private,—and without sacrificing the interest 
of any to that of others, nay, to the great and mutual benefit 
of all. 

The “ favoured minority,” however, of which we have spoken, 
would not be small. All destined to “the three learned pro- 
fessions,” as they are called, would learn “classics” as now. ‘To 
these would be added all, we trust, who aim at the fourth learned 

rofession (may the presumption be forgiven!)—the educational. 
For we would fain hope that ere long teaching will be regarded 
as a distinct profession, second in dignity to none; and that, as 
we have now teachers for the lower classes well trained and 
specially trained, we shall by-and-bye have well and specially 
trained teachers for the middle and upper classes also. Teaching 
will not always be a sort of house of refuge for the incompetent 
or unfortunate of other callings, or a preserve for the priesthood, 
callow or full-fledged. The “stickit minister” will not always 
be the stick-like dominie; nor will successful teachers always 
look forward to deaneries or bishoprics as their fit reward. The 
school must cease to be a hall of waiting for expectant parsons, 
or a workshop for piecing out a scant clerical income. As the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is no longer chancellor of the exche- 
quer, so teaching and preaching (with its allied duties) must, 
some time or other, take separate courses, each having its sepa- 
rate honours, as well as duties and qualifications, and each 
claiming for itself the undivided devotion of a life. The editorial 
profession, too, may not impossibly come to be regarded as a 
worthy aim for a noble ambition, and as deserving, for its own 
sake, the highest literary, if not scientific, training. ‘There is, 
further, a lost, ever, we trust, increasing in this country, of 
youth, whose parents are rich enough to be able to afford, and 
enlightened enough to desire, for their sons, the richest mental 
culture, not instead of, but supplementary to, the solid, practical, 
and sensibly useful knowledge which, as the first necessity, all 
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men ought undoubtedly to possess. ‘To sum up all in the words 
of Professor Pillans :— 


“Though the number of persons subjected to this higher species of 
discipline be comparatively limited, yet in that small part of the whole 
mass of the population are contained the surest hopes of the nation— 
the true aristocracy of every civilized community. It is the fund upon 
which the country must draw for its legislators, its divines, its public 
teachers, its physicians, its gentry, its nobility. They constitute that 
least numerous, but most influential class of persons, who impress their 
character on the age they live in, of whom what is called good society 
is composed, and on whom the community at large depends both for 
embellishment and for impulse.”—(Lect. i. p. 13.) 


And here we take our leave of the professor and his book. 
It has been our endeavour to make known to our readers the 
value of the work, even while we contest some of its positions. 
Between the professor and us, we are inclined to think, that the 
difference of opinion is really less than it appears. Not many 
persons are better qualified than he to appreciate the literary 
value of modern languages; and no onc has exposed more boldly 
the abuses and shortcomings of our “classical” schools. We 
may wish that his pleading for the “classics” had been less 
special ; but we admit absolutely most of what he urges in their 
favour, though our admiration is probably more temperate, and, 
practically, much less exclusive. If it be true, as we have been 
told, that when asked sometimes what he taught in his class, he 
would, after mentioning various subjects, add, by way of supple- 
ment—* and a little Latin,” it is not surprising that we decline 
to ascribe the whole, or the main efficacy of his teaching, to the 
“little Latin,” to which, as to a nucleus, it was attached. Be- 
sides, as it is of the higher classes in school that he has chiefly 
spoken, and as we have declared our reluctance to deprive those 
classes of the benefits of “ classical” instruction, the question is 
reduced to this very narrow compass—how, on the whole, can 
those benefits best be realized? In this controversy, the warmest 
admirer of the “classics” may side with us. But, in any case, 
if we accept the professor’s concluding simile, and grant that 
“ classical” learning is in education the “ Corinthian capital,” or 
“ graceful shaft,” he must not blame us if we reject its claim to 
be regarded also as the base. 

We can now touch but lightly some considerations with which 
we would conclude. In very many of the schools for the 
children of the lower classes, such an amount and such a variety 
of knowledge are now communicated, with such an admirable 
discipline of the understanding, of the powers whether of 
observing or of reasoning, as well as of the taste for what is 
beautiful in literature and art, that the middle and upper classes 
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must take serious heed lest their sons be sadly beaten in the 
educational and social race. It would be indeed a national 
calamity, if those who should be the leaders of social progress 
were dwindling into literary dilettanti, while sound knowledge, 
clear and vigorous thought, and practical sagacity, were left the 
exclusive portion of the comparatively poor. Yet we must con- 
fess it is in this direction that our thoughts tend when we 
compare our “higher” with our “lower” schools. We rejoice in 
progress wherever it may be made; and most where it is most 
needed. But greater advantages bring greater responsibilities ; 
and here, it seems to us, it is the owner of the one talent that 
puts it out to usury, and converts it into ten; it is the owner of 
the five talents that wraps them in a napkin, and buries them in 
the ground. 

Woman’s education, again, is fast ceasing to be the tawdry, 
flimsy, superficial thing it once was. Our young ladies’ schools 
now embrace so many subjects which were heretofore confined 
to boys, and are producing results so excellent in the way of 
solid acquirement, without any sacrifice of ‘‘ accomplishment,” 
which used to be their staple, that here, too, comparison with 
our boys’ “classical” schools is not often or much to the advan- 
tage of the latter. Superiority in “classical” attainment will 
be but a poor compensation for inferiority in most beside; and 
even this distinction future years may do much to lessen. 

From both those sorts of school our upper-schools for boys are 
slowly borrowing. Some subjects are now being gradually in- 
troduced which formerly were confined to schools for the gentler 
sex,—for example, vocal music and drawing; or which have too 
long been almost abandoned to lower schools for boys, such as 
physical science, and especially, perhaps, natural history. A 
greater saving of time is thus more than ever necessary. ith- 
out this, a mere extension of the school programme can do little 
good, but much harm. It may unsettle and cripple what exists, 
without any equivalent gain from what is new. The multipli- 
cation of subjects to be taught, without a proportionate redistri- 
bution of all the school hours, can only bewilder the pupil, and 
retard, if not prevent, his progress in any ene direction. Look 
at the case, then, from what point and in what light we may, we 
come ever to the same result; the necessity of a wiser arrange- 
ment of our “ classical” studies in upper schools, in order, were 
there no other reason, to effect the quite indispensable economy 
of time. On the one side, the physical sciences, and on the 
other the modern languages, have their several wedges inserted 
into the “classical system.” Both must be driven home. Of 
the former, we say nothing here. ‘Their claim to a higher place 
in the schools of this country has found an advocacy alike ener- 
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getic and judicious. It is the latter with which we are here 
concerned. Their claims can be treated only in one or other 
of three ways :—Ist, As is usually done, they may be postponed 
till near the completion of the “classical” course; 2nd, As is 
now sometimes done, they may be taught more or less simul- 
taneously with the “classics,” the latter however being always 
begun from the very first moment of the school-course. Strict 
simultaneousness may be said to be impossible. As it is unde- 
sirable to begin two languages together, e. g., Latin and Greek, 
it is more so to begin three by adding French, still more to begin 
four by adding German to the former three; 3rd, As we recom- 
mend, they may take precedence of classics, be carried on 
throughout the whole duration of the school-course, while 
classics are wholly deferred to its more advanced stage. We 
need not recur to the reasons already given against the first and 
second, and in favour of the third of those solutions. We have 
said enough, we trust, to enable the candid and impartial to judge 
for themselves. 

We have hinted that such a change as is here proposed would 
not be unacceptable to many teacliers, to whose ability the pre- 
sent system owes much of what vitality it has. In public schools, 
however, teachers are bound by the law, and long established 
practice, of their foundation ; in private schools, teachers must 
sail with the stream of general opinion and habit. Teachers of 
the former class grow tired (no wonder) of ineffectual attempts 
to change what defies their efforts, and sink down into a round 
of routine labour. ‘Teachers of the latter class cannot afford 
to try experiments, which might be ruinous, and let well 
alone. Home prejudices are too strong. If the gifted 
Thomas cannot decline penna, a feather, (or pen, as the 
grammars wrongly call it,) while the neighbouring and less 
gifted Walter, who attends some other school, can blunder his 
way through Virgil, with the fond mamma or proud papa of 
Master Thomas no amount of solid acquirement will weigh 
against this ignotum pro magnifico: they cannot, and they will 
not wait. From teachers of neither kind do we expect any 
speedy or effectual reform. Even if they are wholly averse to 
change, they are less to be blamed than pitied. They are them- 
selves the victims of the system which it is their doom to 
carry on, Nor is it surprising that they estimate too highly 
what alone they know. So excellent is knowledge of every 
kind, that in general it is only what a man does not possess that 
he is likely to despise. With what he does possess, the danger 
is quite the other way. Here were a cause well worthy of the 
interposition of the merchants and manufacturers of our large 
towns whose interest it surely is to have a truly liberal education 
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provided for their sons. But, alas! many have but a low notion 
of what constitutes education. With many, reading, writing, 
‘rithmetic, and book-keeping, form an ample qguadrivium. ‘With 
these,” it is sometimes said, “I have made my way in the world, 
and so must my son. He has, besides, my capital to back him. 
Bookish tastes only spoil a man for business.” Others copy 
their “superiors,” and, “regardless of expense,” resolve that 
their sons also “shall have Latin and Greek, too, with the best.” 
Ignorant contempt, and ignorant admiration, of the classics 
are alike to be deplored. Others, again, not without some 
countervailing disadvantages, send their sons to Germany in 
search of advantages too rarely to be found here. But by too 
many parents of every kind the age of fourteen is regarded as the 
very latest age at which “ business” ought to be commenced. An 
error not more common than pernicious! It is not a little strange 
that proprietary schools should have so generally copied the very 
errors which they were, in some measure, established to remove. 
Minor improvements they may have; but too often their leading 
aim is identical with that of the older foundations, with which 
they carry on arivalry that ought from the outset to have been 
resolutely declined. Their masters must, of course, be graduates 
of one or other university; and they, also of course, can teach 
only what they know. Still, common sense must work its way 
amidst all the quackery, and conventionalism, and cant, of our 
British education. Light is breaking in. There will be a time, 
doubtless, of patching, and mending, and putting new wine into 
old bottles, preliminary to the inevitable change. ‘ Classical” 
schools will be made to move on, though it be with their face 
turned, not eagerly forward to the future, but regretfully back- 
ward to the past.* Come the ultimate solution how and when it 
may, we feel assured that our prevailing system of “ classical” 
instruction is doomed, and cannot, in its integrity, much longer 


be upheld. 





* Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton represents Frank Hazledean as “ cursing his 
Eton education, that had neglected, for languages spoken by the dead, of which 
he had learned little, those still in use among the living, of which he had 
learned nought.” “My Novel,” vol. iii. p. 137. The prizes given by Prince 
Albert for proficiency in the modern languages have since, we believe, not been 
without effect at Eton. 
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Art. VI.—Gerrman Mysticism IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Angelus Silesius, eine literar-historiche Untersuchung. Von 
Dr. August Kahlert. (Angelus Silesius, an historico-literary 
Inquiry.) Breslau. 1853. 


N the earlier half of the seventeenth century, Silesia was, 

above all other districts, the seat of polemical warfare. The 
religion of that period generally was not distinguished by a 
predominance of Christian love, and a pretty good stock of 
theological hatred might have been gleaned anywhere. But 
Silesia had the peculiar facility for keeping up religious discord, 
that the discordant parties were packed close together, so that 
difference necessarily implied collision. Comparing small things 
with great—that is to say, the intolerance of the nineteenth 
century with that of the seventeenth—the contentions of Silesia, 
compared with those of the rest of Europe, were as the squabbles of 
a country town compared with the varieties of a large metropolis. 

In the first place, there was the good substantial hatred 
between Catholic and Protestant to begin with. Upon this was 
raised a superstructure of deiestation, no less intense between the 
followers of Luther and thos of the Swiss reformers. In our 
degenerate, unwarlike age, the 1>llowers of a Calvinistic preacher 
look up to Luther, as their proper patriarch; the great doctrine 
of “salvation by faith alone” is\the common tie which unites 
“ Evangelicals” in general against Yapists, Unitarians, and high- 
and-dry moral-discourse men of the Church of England. But it 
was not so in the seventeenth century. ‘Then the distinctions, 
now called trivial, between the Lutherans and the Calvinists 
were such as to cause important political difficulties. Nor was 
the difference merely doctrinal. ‘The Lutherans were the most 
respectable party among the Anti-catholic Germans. They alone 
had been recognised when the religious troubles of Germany in 
the reign of Charles V. were settled by the Treaty of Passau in 
1552, so that while they were admitted to the same privileges, 
civil and religious, as their Catholic fellow-citizens, all other 
sects were excluded. Thus in the period which followed the 
Treaty of Passau and preceded the Thirty Years’ War, the 
Augsburg Confession, which embodied the Lutheran belief, 
stood as a kind of second-class orthodoxy, with all the respecta- 
bility of state-sanction. That this respectability now degene- 
rated into dryness and empty formalism, was a phenomenon by 
no means peculiar to the Lutheran Charch in particular. 

In this state of things the Calvinists of Silesia formed the 
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undermost party. They were the heterodox, the followers of 
new-fangled notions, the shakers of quiet belief, who from 
some inscrutable design of Providence were numerous and active 
notwithstanding. They were not satisfied with disbelieving the 
doctrine of “Consubstantiation” in private, but they tried to 
propagate their disbelief with the most provoking assiduity. It 
was of little moment that a man dared not openly. profess his 
adhesion to Calvinistic tenets, when every opportunity was taken 
to smuggle heresy even into the city schools in the shape of 
school-books. And this was done under the very nose of a 
severe censorship. The Catholics had their printing presses, in 
certain appointed towns, and the Lutherans had theirs in other 
towns, and each of them was under the immediate inspection of 
the chief preacher of the spot, who exercised his office with all 
vigilance. In putting down Calvinism they could both unite, 
and doubtless many a worthy Silesian citizen, in the year 1600, 
thought that if people were but satisfied with the Catechism of 
Trent and the Augsburg Confession, without inquiring further, 
the perfection of theological comfort would be chuinek 

There is always in Protestantism a section which is deter- 
mined to stop, and a section which is determined to move on. 
The Catholic Church, which denies the right of private judg- 
ment, enjoys at any rate the possibility of a perpetual peace ;— 
but Protestantism, which was based on the admission of the 
right of private judgment, always has an element of restlessness 
in its very bosom. There will ever be a party blessed with 
worldly opulence, and so immersed in the affairs of practical life 
as to have little leisure for philosophical inquiry, who will like 
to see theology in a settled state, and there will always be a 
party, with whom love of truth, zeal for inquiry, or religious 
fervor, outweighs every other consideration. With a Protestant 
of the former class, “ private judgment” is a mere unexercised 
privilege, to be compared with the vote of a freeholder who is 
too lazy to go to the polling-booth; while with a Protestant of 
the latter class, private conviction, whether it agrees or not with 
the establishment of which he is a member, will be essential to 
his very existence. As soon as the convictions of such a man 
no longer harmonize with those of a constituted sect, a certain 
uneasiness arises, which it is very difficult to overcome, con- 
sistently with the principles of Protestantism. The Catholic, 
from the summit of the “only true Church,” looks down exult- 
ingly on a phenomenon of this kind, and tells the would-be-quiet 
Protestant that such aberrations are the inevitable consequences 
of admitting that fruitful source of heresy—the right of private 
judgment. The quiet Protestant—good man!—scarcely knows 
what to think of it. He is sure that his erring brother is 
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going too far, and yet he does not exactly know how to stop 
him. He would fain believe that the mischief arises only from 
a private “ want of judgment,” but perhaps the wanderer argues 
too well to favor this supposition, One resource is still left— 
dropping all reasoning about the subject, he can still hate 
heartily—and, avoiding subtle distinctions, sum up all the 
causes of his disapproval, in the one word “ Socinian,” or “‘ Neo- 
logist,"—-words which, uttered under such circumstances, are 
by no means required to bear a precise signification. 

At the particular period and place, which we have now more 
immediately in view, the hard word used to embrace heresy 
in general, seems to have been “Calvinism.” Yes, we grieve 
to record it, the most orthodox and rigid of Protestant sects, so 
famed for the acuteness with which it detects and the severity 
with which it judges the slightest deviation from the narrow 
Augustinian path, once had the mortification of seeing its awful 
name bestowed on all those—(we quote Dr. Kahlert’s words)— 
* who pursued every independent inquiry into the nature of the 
Christian religion, or only endeavoured to examine anew, or to 
put a new interpretation on certain propositions of the Augsburg 
Confession.” ‘This is a large category, large enough to com- 
prise every sort and shade of abomination, and in the present 
case it included the members of that invincible sect, which, 
identifying itself with no church or country, springs up in the 
bosom of every church and every country, and the members 
of which are sometimes worship a as saints, sometimes burned 
as unbelievers. To every visible church the Mystics—for they 
constitute the sect to which we refer—are a perpetual puzzle. 
The peculiarity which is common to them h—ahaten they 
be Catholic or Protestant—nay, whether they be Christian or 
Mahometan—is the result of an extremely religious tempera- 
ment, and yet no sooner does it find a voice, than it lays itself 
open to a charge of infidelity, if not of Atheism. When 
Dr. Henry More attacked the famous German Theosophist, 
Jacob Béhme (or, as he was improperly called, ‘‘ Behmen”), he 
gave him the name of the fanatic Atheist. 

The friends and adherents of Jacob Bohme were among the 
Silesian mystics. There are, doubtless, very few of our readers 
who have not heard the name of Jacob Behmen, and, doubtless 
also, very few who know anything of him beyond his name. 
Reverenced by a party of religious enthusiasts in the seventeenth 
century, he was treated as an absurd maniac in the eighteenth by 
the cold theologians of the Mosheim school, though he. still had 
a select body of admirers even in our own country, at the head 
of whom may be placed the estimable William Law. The more 
modern German philosophers have dug him out of the dust 
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which had collected over him, and he now holds a respectable 
rank, not only as a religious enthusiast, but as a speculative 
thinker of boldness and originality. 

William Law’s English edition of Jacob Béhme, in four 
volumes quarto, with curious plates which open backwards and 
forwards, being constructed precisely like the tricks of a pan- 
tomime, and show the mystical doctrine of regeneration by an 
ingenious sort of hocus-pocus, is, at first sight, a very attractive 
book to those who love oddity for oddity’s sake. To the generality 
of English readers, however, the good old theosophist does not 
improve on closer acquaintance. The pictures, which are not 
by him, but are peculiar to the English edition, are far more 
intelligible than the text which they illustrate, while the hard- 
ness of the text frequently seems to arise not so much from 
theological profundity as from a want of coherence in the author, 
and still more from a strange admixture of alchemy and Cabalism. 
When passages of the following kind are not uncommon, a work 
is not pleasant reading :— 


“ Understand rightly the manner of the existence of the Afercurius. 
The word MER is first, the strong, tart, harsh attraction; for in that 
word (or syllable mer) expressed by the tongue, you understand that it 
jars from the harshness, and you understand also that the bitter sting 
is in it; for the word MER is harsh and trembling, and every word is 
formed from its power or virtue, and expresses whatever the power or 
virtue does or suffers. You may understand that the word (or syllable) 
CU signifies the willing or unquietness of the sting, which makes that 
the harshness is not at peace, but heaves and rises up; for that syllable 
thrusts itself forth with the virtue (or breath) from the heart or out of 
the mouth, &e. &c.”— The Three Principles. 


We are in no want of materials to construct a satisfactory and 
tolerably intelligible account of Béhme’s views in considerable 
detail, but such an attempt would be far from our present 
purpose. We will, however, quote his account of his own enlight- 
enment, since this is a good illustration of mysticism in general :— 


“T never desired to know anything of the divine mystery, much less 
understood I the way to seek and find it. I knew nothing of it, as it 
is the condition of poor laymen in their simplicity. I sought only 
after the heart of Jesus Christ, that I might hide myself therein from 
the wrathful anger of God and the violent assaults of the devil. And I 
besought the Lord earnestly for his holy spirit and his grace, that he 
would be pleased to bless and guide me in him, and take that away 
from me which turned me from him; and I resigned myself wholly to 
him, that I might not live to my own will, but his, and that he only 
might lead and direct me, to the end I might be his child in his son 
Jesus. In this my earnest Christian seeking and desire (wherein I 
suffered many a shrewd repulse, but at last resolved rathr to put 
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myself in hazard than give over and leave off) the gate was opened to 
me, that in one quarter of an hour I saw and heard more than if I had 
been many years together at an university, at which I exceedingly 
admired, and thereupon turned my praise to God for it. For I saw 
and knew the Being of all Beings, the Byss* and the Abyss, and the 
eternal generation of the Holy Trinity, the Descent and Original of the 
world, and of all creation through the Divine Wisdom; I knew and 
saw in myself all the three worlds, namely, the divine, angelical, and 
paradisaical ; and the dark world, the original of the nature to the fire; 
and then, thirdly, the external and visible world, being a procreative or 
external birth from both the internal and spiritual worlds. And I saw 
and knew the whole uniting essence in the evil and the good, and the 
original and existence of each of them; and likewise how the fruitful 
bearing womb of eternity brought forth. So that I did not only greatly 
wonder at it, but did also exceedingly rejoice.” 


With Jacob Béhme himself that immediate communication 
with the Deity, which is the grand foundation of all mysticism, 
was always accompanied by a reference to positive Christianity. 
The early part of the above quotation, for instance, might almost 
have been written by John Bunyan; and it is not till he states 
the nature of his revelation that a Specific difference between 
him and any other saint is manifest. 

But while Jacob Béhme was a positive Christian, at least in 
his language, there are passages to prove that he did not at heart 
sympathise strongly with any existing sect. Though he was, at 
least in his youth, a regular church-goer, he was soon persecuted 
as a heretic by the Lutheran clergy; and there is a sentence in 
his writings which is to the effect, that a Christian may indeed 
go to church, but should take care not to identify himself with 
the particular tenets. 

And herein lies the danger of mysticism to every religious 
establishment. The religion of the mystic consists in his imme- 
diate communication with God, who is to him either a source of 
science, as to Jacob Bohme, or merely of a moral change, as in 
the Spanish monk, Michael de Molinos, the originator of the 
Quietists several-years afterwards ; and this communication with 
the Deity being established, the value of ecclesiastical forms, and 
of the historical part of religion, becomes exceedingly doubtful. 
It is not by an adherence to a prescribed ceremonial, or by a 
belief in a historical event, that the mystic attains his state of 
beatitude, but by the negation of his own individuality, and his 
absorption into the Deity. The fact that he thinks with his 
heart, not with his rae chiefly distinguishes him from the 


disciple of Spinoza. The Spinozist, by a series of deductions in 





* This odd word is formed from the Greek Buéos, employed in a similar 
sense by the Valentinian Gnostics. 
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geometrical form, arrives at the conclusion, that there is only one 
substance ; the mystic, in an ecstasy of seraphic love, merges all 
specific difference in the essence of his Deity. Leibnitz clearly 
saw the affinity, when he said in his “ Considerations sur la 
Doctrine d’un Esprit Universel”— 


“ Many persons have believed, and believe to this day, that there is 
only one spirit, which is universal, and which animates all the universe 
and all its parts, each according to its own peculiar structure and 
organization, just as the same blast of air produces different sounds 
from the various pipes of an organ. Spinoza, who only admits a single 
substance, is not far removed from the doctrine of a sole universal 
‘spirit, and it seems that Molinos, and some other modern Quietists, as 
well as a certain author, named J. Angelus Silesius, who wrote before 
Molinos, and whose works have been lately reprinted, have embraced 
this opinion of the Sabbath, or repose of souls in God.” 


That this sort of non-sectarian religion should have found a 
fruitful soil in Silesia was natural enough. Not only was the 
commanding genius and alluring eccentricity of the inspired 
shoemaker, Jacob Béhme, sufficient to produce a large number 
of disciples, but the contest between religious sects is, to some 
minds, such a revolting spectacle, that they readily flee to an 
internal peace to escape the storm without. A dry thinker, who 


does not sympathize with any one of the contending parties, may 
look down upon the strife with self-satisfied contempt; but the 
man in whom the religious sentiment exists as an essential 
element of his nature cannot be contented with cold scepticism, 
and to such a man mysticism offers a refuge, ss as it does 


to religious fervor, and denying or ignoring religious differences. 
Silesia, the great land of theosophy, was the birthplace of Angelus 
Silesius—a poet who may be called the Martial of mysticism. 
According to the narrative which Dr. Kahlert, of Breslau, has 
compiled with great diligence and acumen, John Scheffler was 
born at Breslau in the year 1624. His father, who was a 
Polish refugee, was a member of the Lutheran church, and he 
himself was educated at the Elizabeth Gymnasium, where he 
gave early indications of practical talent. His schoolfellow, 
Andreas Scultetus, (properly Schultz) whose name is still re- 
spected by the oak 
literatare—the German poetry of the Opitz-period—rushed early 
into print; but Scheffler, as if to give an carnest of his internal 
tendency, contented himself with manuscript, shewing his pro- 
ductions to a chosen few. In 1643, he was middetinend as a 
student in the university of Strasburg; and in 1647, the acute 
investigator of his biography may find him at Amsterdam, though 
why he went thither is not so > fee Important, nevertheless, 1s 
the fact that, while at Leyden, he was on terms of close intimacy 


ents of that not very inviting branch of 
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with good Abraham von Franckenberg, a Silesian patron of 
mysticism, who, shunning controversial theology, loved mathe- 
matics, and medicine, and physical science, (such as it was,) and, 
above all, loved the writings of Jacob Béhme, with whom he 
had the honour to become acquainted in 1624 (the year of the 
sage’s death), and a copy of whose works he took to Amsterdam. 
The Amsterdam edition of Béhme’s works, it should be known, 
is the editio princeps, to which other editions are referred ; and 
this is prefaced by a biography, written by this same Abraham 
von Franckenberg. 

The zealous Abraham was, evidently, a sort of rallying 
point to the holders of strange doctrines in Holland; and we 
may fancy that he held réunions something like those which the 
famous Foca mystic, Anne Bourignon, held long afterwards. 
Students of the Cabala, Millenarians—in fact, every one who 
believed in something not to be found in the creed of the 
majority, found favour in his eyes, though he was little esteemed 
among the orthodox. As for his own creed, it seems to have 
been contained in those famous lines which his departed teacher, 
Béhme, once wrote in an album :— * 


“ Wem Zeit ist wie Ewigkeit, 
Und Ewigkeit wie die Zeit, 
Der ist befreit im allem Streit.” 


A maxim thus translated by some English mystic, perhaps 
Law himself:— 
“ Whose Time and Ever are all one, 
His soul’s at rest, his warfare’s done.” 


Nor could a better mystical motto be devised. Here is the 
sinking of the definite into the indefinite strongly recommended, 
and the freedom from all contest at full is the reward. In fact, 
with the jingle of the German words—that jingle which Martin 
Luther would like—it is, in its way, a little gem; and if Jacob 
Bohme had always expressed himself with equal clearness, his 
works would have been more attractive. 

That these famous lines were well known to John Scheffler 
there is no doubt; for when weer Sr in 1652, he 
wrote a poem, which is given entire in Dr. Kahlert’s biography, 
and the four concluding lines of which are almost a paraphrase 
of Béhme’s motto :— 


“ Who takes time without time, and sorrow without sorrow, 
To-day as yesterday, and as to-day to-morrow. 
Who values all alike, while yet in time shall be 
A dweller in the state of blest eternity.” 


Dr. Kahblert calls attention to the fact that, in this poem, 
LL2 
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which is full of religious fervour, there is not a single allusion 
to positive Christianity, but that the sole themes are the love of 
God, and the contempt for worldly possessions. 

Before the death of Franckenberg both he and his friend 
Scheffler had returned to their own Silesia, the latter having, in 
the meanwhile, graduated as a doctor of medicine at Padua, and 
obtained the post of court physician to Sylvius Nimrod, Duke of 
Wirtemberg, who had recently acquired, by marriage, the prin- 
cipality of Oels. This new prince of Oels was a fine specimen 
of a “serious” Lutheran of the day. He founded a pietistical 
order, the members of which were bound to abstain from dancing, 
banqueting, gaming, &c., and gave it the imposing title of the 
“ Order of the Death’s-head,” said title being selected for the 
purpose of edifying mankind by keeping a perpetual “ memento 
mori” before them. The “ Calvinist” Scheffler (in the broad 


sense of the word) had no great chance of a peaceful life at the 
severe Lutheran court; he only held his office for three years, 
and, in 1653, we find him turning Roman Catholic. The 
cause of this step seems to be veiled in the same mystery as that 
of his previous journey to Holland. We can say, however, at any 
rate, that when he did become a Catholic, there was no mistake 
about his calling. Violent as a polemic writer, he drew upon 


him the violence of the Protestants, and the remainder of his life 
was passed, more or less, in a squabble. 

The controversies of Scheffler, the polemic divine, we do not 
intend to follow. Our business on this occasion is merely with 
Scheffler the mystical poet,—or, as he called himself, “ Angelus 
Silesius,"-—nay, merely with one of his books, the “ Cheru- 
binischer Wandersmann,” for though he wrote several other reli- 
gious works, it is this which gives him that distinctive character 
which makes him the spiritual kinsman of Bohme and Molinos. 
We have already styled him the “ Martial of the mystics.” The 
« Cherubinischer Wandersmann” is, in fact, a collection of theo- 
sophic epigrams, to which, probably, no precise parallel could be 
found in the compass of literature. Religious poems were pre- 
eminently abundant in Germany at the time he wrote; indeed, 
a survey of the German poetry at the time of the Thirty Years’ 
War would almost induce one to think that fighting and psalm- 
singing were the two chief pursuits of life throughout the entire 
country. Epigrams, too, spiced with worldly wisdom, were also 
in vernacular existence. But the combination of the theological 
with the epigrammatic seems to have been peculiar to Angelus, 
and another mystical Silesian (cited by Dr. Kahlert), named 
Czepko, and to have answered its purpose exceedingly well ; for 
while the extreme brevity of Scheffler’s enunciations of doctrine 
appealed with an irresistible charm to short memories; there was 
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something in the jingling Alexandrine, then prevalent in Ger- 
many, and akin to the old “ Niebelungen-lied” measure, which 
pleasantly tickled the ear. The epigrams were, to be sure, 
1500 in number, but then a single epigram was rarely above two 
lines long, and as they were for the most part pregnant with 
meaning, he who committed one to memory before breakfast, 
had matter for reflection to last him all the day long. 

We cannot fall into raptures about the poetical merit of the 
“ Cherubic Wanderer,” which, in spite of the evident facility with 
which Angelus wrote verse, we might often rank with that of 
such inspired strains as— 


“ Early to bed, and early to rise, 
Is the way to be healthy, and wealthy, and wise;” 


but, as an exposition of mysticism, in the purest sense of the 
word, we do not know where we should find a better book. We 
do not mean that Angelus was not a poet,—on the contrary, he 
has left a song about the spring which might worthily find a place 
in any anthology, and even in these epigrams there is often a 
fervour which shows the possibility, if not the fact, of a poetical 
source. But when aman is labouring to set forth his paradoxical 
views, and to combine contending attributes, we must not be 
surprised if the muse occasionally puts on a hard countenance. 
Scheffler, who writes in verse, has evidently less flow about him 
than Béhme, who wrote in prose. Diffuseness was no bug-bear 
to honest Jacob, but he dashed on whithersoever his exuberant 
fancy, or his biblical reminiscences, or his alchemical erudition, 
or his big thoughts might lead him, little caring for the comfort 
of the reader who was to follow him in his eccentricities. 
Angelus, on the other hand, was much more cognate to Spinoza. 
His creed was mystical, but he wished at once to express it with 
geometrical precision and epigrammatic point. There is not an 
axiom in Spinoza’s first book of ethics, that Angelus Silesius 
could not have converted into a distich, without any detriment 
to its perspicuity. 

Through this combination of thoroughly mystical views with 
remarkable clearness of expression, the ‘“Cherubic Wanderer” 
will always command a certain amount of attractiveness, while 
more ponderous enthusiasts repose on the book-shelves. Angelus 
is one of the very few cotemporaries of Opitz who still have a 
living value, and certainly his short, vigorous aphorisms, stand 
out in singular contrast amid the flatness and dulness with which 
they are surrounded. His name, and even his peculiarities 
were, as we have seen, familiar to Leibnitz, and though he was 
almost forgotten in the pre-revolutionary part of the eighteenth 
century—that era of prosaic rationalism—he-has since found 
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admirers in the most distant regions of literature. Hegel and 
Frederic Schlegel both united in admiring the old Silesian poet, 
and Arthur Schopenhauer, who respects little that is European 
in religion, devoutly quotes the old-fashioned epigrams of the 
“ Cherubic Wanderer” as oracles of theological truth. 

Dr. Kahlert has done much towards the appreciation of Ange- 
lus Silesius, by selecting and arranging such of the epigrams as 
give the most definite notion of the author’s views. For clear 
as the little poems are in themselves, their order as they stand 
in the “ Cherubic Wanderer” is the reverse of systematic; they 
seem, indeed, to have been written down at isolated moments of 
reflection, and to have been retained in their original places, 
having neither the sequence resulting from continuous thought, 
nor that which is produced by careful re-arrangement. 

When these epigrams are properly digested, it is easy to 
extract from them a complete code ion of mystical theology. 
In the first place, the deity of Angelus Silesius is that absolute 
being with contrary attributes, which may, with almost equal 
propriety, be called an absolute nothing,—that residuum which 
1s found when every distinctive quality is abstracted, and which 
is the profound object of adoration among so many oriental 
races, 

“ God never yet has been, nor will he ever be, 
But still before the world, and after it is He.” 


“ No work is done by God, and no repose he knows, 
His rest his labour is, his labour his repose.” 


“Lovest thou something, man, so is thy Iove as nought, 
God is not this, or that—let something be unsought.”* 


“What God is, no one knows; nor spirit nor light is He, 
Nor happiness, nor One, nor e’en Divinity. 
Nor mind, love, goodness, will, nor intellect all-seeing, 
Nor thing, nor nought, nor soul, nor yet essential being, 
He is what I and thou may vainly strive to learn, 
Until to Gods like him, we worldly creatures turn.” 


The world itself is eternal, according to Scheffler’s view, and 
it is only the particular modifications of it that are transient. It 
is, moreover, undefined, and hence it is absurd to confine it 
within geometrical limits :— 

“ As little as by thee, the world of God is found, 
So little is the world, as thou believest, round.” 





* The original will show that this strange distich is correctly translated :— 
“Mensch so du etwas liebst, so liebst du nichts fiirwahr, 
Gott ist nicht diess und dass, drum lass das Etwas gar.” 
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“ Eternity and time—time and eternity 
Are in themselves alike—their difference lies in thee.” 


“Tis thou thyself mak’st time—the clockwork is thy sense, 
If thou but stopp’st the spring, the time will vanish hence.” 


“ You think the world will fade? The world will not decay. 
The darkness of the world alone is swept away.” 


Here we are plainly in the region of the old Eleatics. Abstract 
Being is the only real entity, and all else is but a changeable 
illusion. Probably Scheffler himself, taught in theological 
schools, had assumed at once that God is one thing and the 
world another; but the reader of Spinoza will perceive at a 
glance, that the two batches of epigrams cited above, treat both 
of the same one substance, to which we may indifferently give 
the name of God and the world. So certain is it that that 
attempt to flee from the worldly, which marks the saintly 
character, has a tendency to identity itself with Pantheism. 

The perfection of man, in Scheffler’s system, is to become one 
with the Deity, as he hints in the longest of the epigrams we have 
quoted. As an earthly individual, man is simply contemptible, 
and he is to strive not to be a better man, but actually to be- 
come a god. Nor is this a mere unattainable goal held up to 
stimulate to spiritual exertion, but it lies within the human 
capacity. 

“ Nay, what dost thou desire, when all depends on thee, 
Thou canst both heaven and hell, nay, countless angels be.” 


Indeed, it is nothing but a man’s own self that hinders him 
from soaring into absolute divinity. 


“The world contains thee not—the world itself art thou, 
Which in and through thyself so firmly binds thee now.” 


As for salvation being obtained by a belief in the vicarious 
sacrifice of Christ, as an historical event, Angelus Silesius repels 
the idea almost with indignation :— 


“Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem is born, 
But not in thee thyself,—thy soul will be forlorn.” 


“ The cross of Golgotha thou lookest to in vain, 
Unless within thyself it be set up again.” 


Nay, more than this, he does not even attach pre-eminent 
importance to the crucifixion itself :— 


“ Think’st thou that God first died upon the cross ?—not so, 
He let himself be slain in Abel long ago.” , 


This sort of doctrine must have been a grievous offence to the 
Lutherans of Scheffler’s day, with whom a dry admission of 
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certain doctrinal and historical propositions was the xe plus ultra 
of orthodoxy. He admits that the death of Christ worked out 
the salvation of man, but it is not so easy to see how this accords 
with the rest of the system. At all events, the crucifixion does 
not accomplish much, unless the believer also raises himself into 
a state of divine contemplation, and abjures all selfish interest in 
the transient things of the world. Startling as Scheffler’s 
epigrams may appear, the exaltation of the doctrine of regene- 
ration above the necessity for historical belief was the grand 
bond of union between the mystics of all ages. It is in the 
negation of self that regeneration consists, or, as Spinoza might 
say, the negation of the accident and the acknowledgment of the 
substance alone. 

As a pendent to the above-cited epigrams of Angelus Silesius, 
we may give an extract from the work of another student of 
Bohme, the Rev. William Law, for a more perfect identity 
of a (setting aside the last epigram) cannot be con- 
ceived :— 


“There is and can be but one true religion for the fallen soul, and 
that is the dying to self, to nature, and to creature, and a turning with 
all the will, the desire, the delight of the soul to God. Sacrifices, 
oblations, prayers, praises, rites and ceremonies, without this are but as 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals... nay, zeal and constancy, and 
warmth and fervour in the performance of those religious practices is 
not the matter, for nature and self-love can do all this. But these 
religious practices are then only parts of true religion, when they mean 
nothing, seek nothing, but to keep up a continual dying to self and all 
worldly things, and turn all the will, desire, and delight of the soul to 
God alone. Lastly, there is and can be only one salvation for the 
fallen soul, and that is heaven opened again in the soul, by the birth of 
such a life, light, and spirit as is born in angels, For Adam was 
created to possess that heaven from which the angels fell ; but nothing 
can enter into heaven but the angelic life, which is born of heaven. 
The loss of this angelic life was the fall of Adam, or that death which 
he died on the day he eat of the earthly fruit ; therefore, the regenera- 
tion or new birth of his first angelic life is the only one salvation of 
the fallen soul. Ask not, therefore, whether we are saved by faith or 
works, for we are saved by neither of them. Faith and works are at 
first only preparatory to the new birth; afterwards they are the 
genuine fruits and effects of it. But the new birth or life from heaven ; 
the new creature called Christ in us, is the only one salvation of the 
fallen soul.” 


Now William Law was a man of indubitable piety—a high 
churchman, and in these days would probably have been a 
Puseyite. Still, who does not see in the above extract—which, 
extract though it be, contains a complete confession of doctrine, 
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—the possible destruction of every visible church? The rites 
and ceremonies are nothing, and the historical facts are nothing, 
the new birth is everything; nay, though the author professes 
to set forth the one true religion, the historical Christ is not so 
much as named, for the “Christ within us” is avowedly no 
more than the “ new creature,”—that is, the soul in its regene- 
rate state. The confession is a broad outline, which may be filled 
up with the historical figures of any religion you please,—it is as 
liberal as Pope’s Universal Prayer, which is equally applicable to 
“ Jehovah, Jove, or Lord,” but its liberality with regard to the 
various sects will be rather that of general contempt than of 
large sympathy. 

In some of his aphorisms, Scheffler went so far that he after- 
wards became frightened at his own utterances; for it should be 
observed that though the “ Cherubic Wanderer” did not make 
its appearance till after his conversion to Catholicism, it had its 
origin at different periods of his life, and the first book was 
clearly written in the days when Béhme stood high in his esti- 
mation. ‘The terrible aphorisms are these : 


“ Not for a moment God could without me endure, 
But if I cease to be, then he to cease is sure,” * 


“T am as great as God—he is as small as I, 
He cannot o’er me be, nor I beneath him lie.” 


“T am as rich as God, there is no grain of dust, 
But, (man ! believe me well), partake with him I must.” 


As a good Catholic, Scheffler writes a weak explanation, - 


ing that these epigrams do not mean this or that—naming the only 
thing they possibly can mean, but something perfectly harmless. 
Such explanations are to be ranked with the Tittle protest often 
appended, by the philosophers in Catholic countries, to the end 
of their treatises, that if any of the preceding matter is against 
the principles of the Church, it is to be considered null and 
void. In the sentences just quoted we can see nothing but 
mysticism, pushed to its extreme result. After the individual 
has stripped off all his individuality, what does he contemplate 
at last but his own consciousness ?—a sublime non-entity, with 
precisely the same attributes, or rather, non-attributes, that have 





* Ich weiss dass ohne mich Gott nicht ein Nun kann leben 
Werd ich zu nicht, er muss von Noth den Geist aufgeben. 

+ Ich bin so gross als Gott, er ist als ich so klein 
Er kann nicht iiber mich—ich unter ihm nicht seyn. 

t Ich bin so reich als Gott, es kann kein Stiublein seyn, 
Das ich—Mensch glaube mir—mit Ihm nicht hab’ gemein, 
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previously been assigned to God and the world. The mystic, in 
a state of perfection, is his own deity,—so that the deity and his 
new self are controvertible terms, of which the same things, or 
nothings, can be predicated. If the epigrams previously quoted 
referred to the Absolute Substance of Spinoza, the last three 
obviously belong to the Absolute Ego of Fichte—that is, if we 
translate the language of mysticism into the language of philo- 
sophy. And, as Frederic Schlegel observed long ago, nothing 
is more possible than to translate Spinoza into Fichte. 

Taking up Scheffler as we have done, as an exponent of the 
Silesian mysticism of the nineteenth century, we do not, as we 
have said, follow him through those of his works which are, in 
this respect, less significant. We would briefly mention that a 
sort of idyllic epic, illustrating the love of the soul for Christ, 
and a poem in five books on the awful subjects of death, the 
last jlbonent the damnation of the wicked, and the happi- 
ness of the righteous, are among the most celebrated. In them 
the old spirit of abstract mysticism is completely defunct. The 
tale of Psyche is meretriciously tricked out with heathen orna- 
ments, after the bad state of the times, and the pains and 


delights of a future state are depicted in a tone of the vulgarest | 


materialism. When we read of the New Jerusalem such stuff 
as this— 
“ The windows are of rock-crystal, 
And polish’d very bright, 
The window-frames are silver all 
Adorned with gems of light ; 
The chambers, too, are hung around, 
With handsome tapestrié, 
And there are choicest pictures found, 
Which do one good to see,” 


we can only hold up our hands, and say: “ Quantum mutatus 
ab illo Hectore !” 

There is one subject which we do not dwell upon, and that is, 
the conversion of Scheffler to the Roman Catholic Church. We 
have lightly passed it over, because it would lead us beyond our 
prescribed limits, not because it is ny 2 to the subject of mys- 

t 


ticism. On the contrary, Schefller, after rejecting Boéhme as a 
teacher, has expressly said that the study of his works was one 
of the causes of his becoming a Catholic, and during the ro- 
mantic period of German literature at the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, similar changes were too numerous to be ascribed 
to individual idiosyncrasy. The transition from the most nega- 
tive to the most positive of religions, might be flippantly ex- 
plained by the old adage, which declares that “extremes meet,” 
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but we would go deeper to solve the tendency of mysticism, 
to an union with the “only true Church.” At present, wishing, 
as Coleri recommends, to leave a sting behind, we an 
simply call attention to the facts, that the Catholic Church 
formally recognises an ascetic and contemplative state, which is 
foreign to the genius of Protestantism, and—what is more im- 
portant—that it does not refer to an historical event as the 
means of salvation, but to something which is perpetually pre- 
sent—the Sacrifice of the Mass. 


rr 


Art. VII.—Tue Universat Postunate. 


- The Works of Thomas Reid, D.D., with Notes, and Supple- 
mentary Dissertations. By Sir William Hamilton, Bart. 
Maclachlan and Stewart. Edinburgh. 1846. 


. A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive. By John 
Stuart Mill. Third Edition. London: John W. Parker. 
1851. 


. The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. By William 
Whewell, D.D., F.R.S. Two volumes. London: J. W. 
Parker and Son. 


. The Works of George Berkeley, D.D., Bishop of Cloyne. 
Edited by the Rev. G. N. Wright, M.A. Two volumes. 
London: Tegg. 1843. 


. A Treatise on Human Nature. By David Hume. Two 
volumes. London. 1817. 


. Critick of Pure Reason. Translated from the Original of 
Immanuel Kant, by Francis Haywood. Second edition?” 
London: William Pickering. 1848. 


. Prolegomena Logica: an Inquiry into the Psychological Cha- 
racter of Logical Processes. By Henry Longueville Mansel, 
M.A. Oxford: William Graham. 1851. 


AVE we not cause to think that there exists some unestab- 
lished principle of reasoning—some principle which, though 
instinctively acted upon, is not entered amongst our logical 
canons? ‘That men should have constructed so many systems 
of thought which we hold to be irrational, yet cannot satisfac- 
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torily refute, is strong ground for suspecting this. The possi- 
bility of defending theories so utterly at variance with universal 
belief as Idealism and Scepticism, and the doctrines of Fichte 
and Hegel, implies one of two things; either that there is some 
fundamental flaw in the modes of argument pursued, or that 
reason necessarily leads to unreasonable conclusions. Can there 
be any doubt which of these is the more probable? It is much 
easier to suppose that particular thinkings are incidentally falla- 
cious, than that all thinking is essentially fallacious, 

The fact that even in those who draw these incongruous infer- 
ences the intellect unceasingly protests against them, would alone 
be good ground for assuming that its laws have been broken. 
The “natural propensity,” as Hume styles it, to take a realist 
view of things, is one which no man ever rid himself of b 
proving Realism logically false. When we remember that in all 
other cases valid deductions eventually become beliefs—that 
though erroneous a wit ame may for a time shut the door 
on them, yet increasing knowledge by and by reverses this 


proceeding—when we remember this, it seems more likely that 
the incredible deductions of metaphysicians should be vicious 
than that they should form the only exceptions. 

Regard the philosopher objectively. Is it not clear that the 


faculties he is now employing in reasoning about consciousness 
and ideas are the same faculties with which in childhood he 
drew his simplest inferences? Must not the action of these 
faculties follow throughout, the same law? Must not the results 
of their action be therefore congruous? And when they are 
not congruous, does not the fact indicate something abnormal— 
sonie nonconformity with the laws of their action—some error, as 
we say ? 

Indeed, on looking at the matter in the abstract, the 
logical impossibility of these theories that conflict with uni- 
versal belief becomes manifest. For clearly, unless we can 
transcend consciousness, all metaphysics can be nothing but an 
analysis of our knowledge by means of our knowledge—an 
inquiry by our intelligence into the decisions of our intelligence. 
We cannot carry on such an inquiry without taking for granted 
the trustworthiness of our intelligence. How then can we legi- 
timately end in proving something at variance with our primary 
beliefs, and so proving our intelligence fundamentally untrust- 
worthy? Intelligence cannot prove its own invalidity because 
it must postulate its own validity in doing this, 

There seems ample ground, then, for thinking that some 
logical vice underlies the incredible conclusions which metaphy- 
sicians arrive at—a vice manifestly both deep-seated and preva- 
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lent; and one that is therefore worth seeking out with wider 
views than the refutation of the conclusions themselves. 


§ 2. Certain, however, as seems the existence of some fallacy, 
a distinct identification of it has been found by no means easy. 
Right as Reid may have been in his conviction, he cannot be 
said to have demonstrated that he wasso. His “Inquiry into 
the Human Mind” contains no disproof of Scepticism, but is little 
more than an elaborate protest against it. Whilst now and 
again raising the hope that he is about to expose some funda- 
mental error in his opponent’s argument, he constantly disap- 
points by ending with another emphatic condemnation of the 
coriclusion it leads to. An absurdity too gross to merit confu- 
tation”—“ palpable absurdities” which “with the adepts pass 
for profound discoveries”—“ to reason against any of these kinds 
of evidence (of the senses, memory, &c.) is absurd”—such are 
the expressions with which he commonly winds up a paragraph; 
expressions that fall harmlessly on the sceptic who admits the 
seeming ridiculousness of his inferences, but asks how they can 
be untrue if logically drawn. In his later work, the “ Essays on 
the Intellectual Powers of Man,” Reid still beats the air. He 
continues to assume all that Scepticism calls in question. In the 
chapter on “ Principles taken for granted,” he says:—“I per- 
ceive figure, colour, hardness, softness, motion, resistance, and 
such like things. But these are qualities, and must necessarily 
be in something that is figured, coloured, hard or soft, that 
moves or resists... . . We do not give the name of mind to 
thought, reason, or desire; but to that being which thinks, 
which reasons, which desires.” Thus he adopts as premisses what 
Hume rejects as conclusions. He finds no common ground on 
which he and the doubter alike stand, and standing on which 
they may try their strength; but having thrown down his gage, 
he remains outside the lists, and merely hurls at his opponent an 
occasional sarcasm. Regarded as contributions to psychology, 
his “ Essays” have much merit; but as constituting an answer to 
Scepticism, they have none. 

In the Dissertation appended to his edition of Reid’s works, 
Sir William Hamilton places the Common-sense Philosophy on a 
more satisfactory footing. But though by the systematic co-~ 
herence he gives to its doctrines, he makes it look more tenable, 
he does not render it criticism-proof. Unfortunately, some of 
his main positions are open to objection. Amongst the self- 
evident propositions with which he sets out, are these. 

“Consciousness is to be presumed trustworthy until proved 
mendacious.” 

“The mendacity of consciousness is proved, if its data, imme 
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diately in themselves, or mediately in their necessary conse- 
quences, be shown to stand in mutual contradiction.” 

Now a sceptic might very properly argue that this test is 
worthless. For as the steps by which consciousness is to be 
proved mendacious are themselves states of consciousness, and as 
they must be assumed trustworthy in the act of proving that 
consciousness is not so, the process results in assuming the trust- 
worthiness of particular states of consciousness, to prove the 
mendacity of consciousness in general. Or to apply the test 
cqatitiedliy—et it be shown that two data of consciousness stand 
in contradiction. Then consciousness is mendacious. But if 
consciousness is mendacious, then the consciousness of this con- 
tradiction is mendacious. Then consciousness is trustworthy. 
And so on for ever. 

Doubtless this merely goes to show that the mendacity of 
consciousness cannot be proved; and does not therefore diminish 
its credibility. But it is nevertheless true, that the offer of a 
valueless guarantee lays open to cavil that which it is put forward 
to insure. 

A much more serious objection, however, may be raised to the 
proposition, on which turns the whole defence of Common Sense 
versus Scepticism. Sir William Hamilton says:—* In the act of 
sensible perception I am conscious of two things ;—of myself as 
the perceiving subject, and of an external reality in relation to my 
sense as the object perceived. * * * * each of these is apprehended 
equally and at once in the same indivisible energy ;” or as he else- 
where phrases it—“ in the same indivisible moment of intuition.” 

Now this alleged simultaneity in our consciousness of subject 
and object, on which Sir William Hamilton relies for his proof of 
Realism, will not only be disputed by many as not being uni- 
formly confirmed by their experience, but there would be no 
sufficient warrant for his conclusions, did experience invariably 
endorse his premiss. At a future stage of the argument, we 
propose to hen evidence countenancing the belief that in the 
act of perception our consciousness of subject and object is not 
simultaneous; but even were there no such evidence, this appa- 
rent simultaneity would be inadequate proof of real simultaneity. 

For it must be remembered, that states of consciousness which 
originally occurred in distinct succession do by constant associa- 
tion come to follow one another so rapidly as to seem inseparable ; 
and that in virtue of this law we ultimately unite a ohele group 
of perceptions so instantaneously, that they appear as one per- 
ception. On looking at a book, we seem to take in all its leading 
properties “ in the same indivisible energy.” We cannot detect 
any lapse of time between our recognition of the book as a whole 
and our recognition of the parts we see: yet it is universally 
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admitted, that the unseen sides of the book are inferred from the 
seen sides. We cannot detect any lapse of time between our 
recognition of the solidity of the book and our recognition of its 
colour and extension: yet it is universally admitted, that the 
solidity is inferred from these. And as all inferred ideas must 
come after those from which they are inferred, it is clear that we 
do not recognise the various properties of the book simulta- 
neously, though we seem to do so. Were apparent simultaneity 
in the acts of consciousness a proof of real simultaneity, nothing 
would be clearer than that we perceive an object and its distance 
from us “in the same indivisible moment of intuition ;” for it is 
impossible to distinguish any interval between these perceptions. 
Yet no fact in psychology is better established than this,—that 
the perception of a thing’s distance is subsequent to the perception 
of the thing itself—is a deduction from the mode in which the 
thing affects us; and that the apparent simultaneity is in truth a 
succession too rapid for detection. 

Hence, as there is no obvious reason why the apparent simul- 
taneity in our consciousness of subject and object may not be of 
like nature, the position that subject and object are apprehended 
“in the same indivisible moment of intuition,” cannot be consi- 
dered unquestionable ; and is consequently not a fit basis for a 
oe of Scepticism. Some other first principle must be 
ound. 


§ 3. When we try to reduce the genesis of our knowledge to 
scientific ordination, and when to this end we search for the fun- 
damental fact—the fact on which all knowledge depends, we 
meet the difficulty that there are several facts apparently answer- 
ing to this description. Personal existence, the existence of 
ideas, of consciousness, of beliefs—these look equally primordial. 
Each seems to pre-suppose one or more of the others; and yet 
each in turn may be assigned with some plausibility as the basis 
of the others. Personal existence may be held the most certain 
fact of all. Yet it may be argued, that personal existence is 
merely a belief; and that the existence of beliefs is, therefore, 
more certain than personal existence. ‘To which again there is 
the reply that a belief implies something believed ; and that this 
something believed must be antecedent to, and more certain than, 
the belief. All things are resolvable into ideas, is another posi- 
tion for which much may be said. But this position is liable to 
the criticism that ideas pre-suppose something to take cognizance 
of them—a consciousness ; and that all ideas being states of con- 
sciousness, the existence of consciousness must be prior to the 
existence of ideas. In rejoinder to which it is urged, that we 
become conscious only by the reception of ideas; and hence that 
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there must be an idea before there can be consciousness. If it 
be said that ideas and consciousness must be classed amongst 
beliefs—that we have no other proof of their existence than that 
we believe them to exist—there comes the answer that beliefs 
are themselves ideas or states of consciousness; and this again 
may be met by saying that the conclusion that beliefs are states 
of consciousness is itself a belief. ‘Thus we are driven from one 
position to another, only that we may relinquish that for a third; 
until there appears no alternative but to assume these facts to be 
equally fundamental—to lie on the same plane; either as mu- 
tually dependent facts, or as different aspects of the same fact. 

On carefully reconsidering the matter, however, we may 
perceive that be the genesis of these facts simultaneous or suc- 
cessive, and if successive whatever be the order, there is still one 
of them which being unavoidably taken for granted, in every 
process of thought, must seventy have priority of the others; 
namely, belief. Every logical act of the intellect is a predication 
—is an assertion that something is; and this is what we call 
belief. Each major premiss is a belief; each minor premiss is a 
belief; each conclusion is a belief. An argument is a series of 
dependent beliefs. Hence all connected thought being made up 
of beliefs, it is clear that be the propositions it embodies what 
they may—be they even the existence of consciousness, of ideas, of 
personality—they must be less certain than the existence of beliefs. 

Or to state the matter in another form— Belief is the 
recognition of existence—is a knowing of the existent from the 
non-existent. All our reasoning is a distinguishing of truth from 
error—of that which exists from that which does not. Conse- 

uently upon the reality of the distinction we make between 
that which is, and that which is not; or, in other words—on the 
reality of belief depends the possibility of reasoning. We may 
deny all other things and yet leave our logical forms intact. But 
deny beliefs and not only do the things about which we argue 
disappear; argument itself disappears. Now the thing which 
being abolished carries everything else with it must be the 
fundamental thing. 

It may seem very clear that in order of genesis, belief is not 
primary but secondary. It may be plausibly urged that it is a 
particular state of the ego, and must therefore exist subsequently 
to the ego; or that it is a complex idea, dependent upon, and 
arising out of, simple ideas; or that it is not an idea at all, but a 
peculiarity in certain of our ideas. But cogent as may be the 
arguments brought in support of these ie ees ee they cannot 
touch the conclusion above drawn. For each of these propositions 
is itself a belief; and each of the reasons given in proof of it is a 
belief. Dig down as deep as we may, we can never get to anything 
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more fundamental ; seeing that the deepest thing we reach becomes 
a belief at the moment of its disclosure, and for logical purposes 
can never be anything else. Let it be granted, for argument’s 
sake, that all our beliefs are predications concerning pre-existing 
things—sensations, ideas, consciousness; let it be granted that 
until these exist there can be no predications about them—no 
beliefs; let it be granted, that in reasoning, or in forming beliefs, 
we, as it were, look down upon and inspect these sensations and 
ideas, and observe certain of their properties, which we could 
not do unless they were previously there—let all this be granted; 
it nevertheless remains true, that as the reasoning faculty can 
deal with no facts until they are cognized by it—as until they 
are cognized by it they are to it non-existent—it follows that in 
being cognized, that is, in becoming beliefs, they begin to exist 
relatively to our reason. Whether really pre-existent or not 
they can have no logical pre-existence; since the being perceived 
to exist is the being believed. 

Hence belief is the fact which, to our intellects, is antecedent 
to, and inclusive of, all other facts. It is the form in which every 
fact must present itself to us, and therefore underlies every fact. 
It alone of all things cannot be denied without direct self-con- 
tradiction. The propositions—there is no consciousness, there 
are no ideas, there is no personal identity, may be absurd; but 
they are not immediately self-destructive. To say, however, 
there is no belief, is to utter a belief which denies itself—is to 
draw a distinction between that which is, and that which is not, 
and at the same time to say that we do not distinguish between 
that which is, and that which is not. 

Belief, then, being the ultimate fact which we can never 
transcend, there next come the questions—How do we class our 
beliefs? Why do we consider certain of our beliefs more trust- 
worthy than others? What isthe peculiarity of those beliefs which 
we never question, and to which all the rest of our beliefs defer? 

To give any psychological answer—to discuss Hume’s theory 
of belief or any other, would be beside the argument. No con- 
crete analysis of belief is possible without taking for granted 
ideas, or consciousness, or personal identity; and to do this 
would be to involve in our decked test of credibility the very 
theories it is proposed to test by it. At present our assumptions 
are limited to three—existence, its correlative non-existence, and 
a cognition of the difference, that is—belief. The problem is to 
find a canon of belief without assuming anything further. For 
if in classing our beliefs-according to their degrees of validity, 
some fourth thing should be taken for granted, the existence of 
such degrees of validity could have no greater certainty than the 
existence of this fourth thing. 

[Vol. LX. No. CXVIII.J]—New Sentgs, Vol. IV. No. I. MM 
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Existence, non-existence, and belief, being thus the terms to 
which we are confined, there is clearly no alternative but to dis- 
tinguish amongst our beliefs by qualities expressible in the other 
two terms. At first sight this appears hopeless; for whilst there 
can be existent beliefs, there cannot be non-existent beliefs. But 
though it seems paradoxical to say so, we may, by the union of 
the two terms existence and non-existence, obtain a third which 
describes the nature of some of our beliefs as contrasted with 
others. Here at least is the only possible classification—that 
into beliefs of which existence alone can be predicated, and 
beliefs of which partly existence and partly non-existence can be 
predicated—beliefs that invariably exist, and beliefs that do not 
invariably exist. That this division really corresponds with our 
experience scarcely needs saying. All fever that, on the one 
hand, they have beliefs which are constant and which no mental 
effort can for a moment rid them of; whilst on the other the 
have beliefs which are not only changed by evidence but which 
can be temporarily suppressed by the imagination. 

To say that as a corollary from this, the invariable existence of 
a belief is our final test of certainty—to say that where there are 
conflicting propositions, one of which corresponds to an invari- 
ably existent belief whilst the other does not, we must adopt 
the one that so corresponds, is needless—is in fact a truism. 
For an invariably existent belief is, by virtue of its being one, 
incapable of being replaced by any other. It is not that we 
ought to adopt that belief, but that we can do nothing else. 
In saying that it is invariably existent we say that there is no 
alternative belief. 

That its invariable existence is the ultimate guarantee assign- 
able for any belief, is indeed a conclusion which may be other- 
wise arrived at. For when we assign for any belief, a deeper 
belief on which it rests—when as warrant for some belief A, we 
cite some fundamental belief B which involves it, and say that 
we hold the belief A because it is implied in the belief B, it is 
manifest that the validity of the warrant depends upon the 
validity of the belief that B does involve A; and for this belief 
we have no other reason to assign but that it exists. So that 
supposing we knew the belief B to possess absolute truth, it could 
never give to the consequent belief A any higher guarantee than 
this of invariable existence; seeing that we can sole no higher 
guarantee for our belief that the one involves the other. 

Or perhaps the fact may be more clearly shown thus:—If we 
assign as a reason for any belief the belief on which it rests, and 
then assign for that belief an anterior one, and so on conti- 
nuously, it is clear that we must eventually come to the end of 
the series—must arrive at some primordial belief of which no 
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proof can be given. This remains true, whatever theory we hold 
respecting the origin of our knowledge. For if we say that all 
knowledge is organized experience, and that, in assigning one 
belief in proof of another, we are simply assigning a wider expe- 
rience in proof of a narrower, it is clear that we cannot continue 
to assign wider and wider experiences in proof of each other, 
without arriving finally at the widest. As our experience had a 
beginning, it follows that, in tracing it backwards, we must ulti- 
mately come to our first or deepest experience—an experience 
which has no other to rest upon. Similarly with the hypothesis 
of fundamental ideas. An analytical examination of beliefs must 
eventually bring us down to these; and for these the hypothesis 
itself implies that no reason is assignable. Hence, whether 
our lowest beliefs be innate or derived from experience, it is 
equally clear that, as they do not admit of proof, we can but say 
that they invariably exist. And whilst this fact of their invariable 
existence is alone our warrant for them, it at the same time 
expresses the necessity we are under of holding them. 

t results, then, from all that has been said,—first, that the 
existence of beliefs is the fundamental fact; and second, that 
beliefs which invariably exist are those which, both rationally and 
of necessity, we must adopt. 


§ 4. The controversy that has lately been carried on respect- 
ing the nature and origin of necessary truths presents a fit field 
for initiating this doctrine. 

In his “ Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences,” Dr. Whewell 
defines necessary truths as “those in which we not only learn 
that the proposition is true, but see that it must be true; in which 
the negation of the truth is not only false, but impossible; in 
which we cannot, even by an effort of imagination, or in a sup- 
position, conceive the reverse of that which is asserted.” Or, to 
quote the abridged form to which Mr. Mill, in his criticism, 
reduces it—“ A necessary truth is a proposition the negation of 
which is not only false but inconceivable.” 

The first thing to be said of this definition is, that it includes 
many other truths than those called “necessary.” His personal 
existence is a truth which every man can cite this warrant for. 
To his consciousness it is a truth of which the negation is incon- 
ceivable. That he might not exist he can conceive well enough; 
but that he does not exist he finds it impossible to conceive. The 
pain felt on plunging the hand into scalding water, is a pain 
which the sufferer cannot, “by an effort of imagination,” con- 
ceive non-existent. Were the existence of the pain a truth 
of which the negation was conceivable, he would quickly con- 
ceive the negation, and thus rid himself of the pain. But so 
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convenient a mode of obtaining relief, the sufferer finds, to his 
cost, impracticable. Unless, therefore, the propositions—“I 
exist,” “I feel pain,” and others like them, be classed as neces- 
sary truths, the definition will not hold. Doubtless there is a 
wide difference between the universal truths which Dr. Whewell 
has in view, and the particular truths here instanced; but the 
difference is not that implied in his definition. 

This fact, that the truths of immediate perception have the 
same warrant as the so-called necessary truths, is quite in har- 
mony with, and, indeed, serves to confirm, the arguments which 
Mr. Mill brings forward to disprove the alleged @ priori character 
of these necessary truths. But whilst quite agreeing with him 
in the belief that axioms are simply “our earliest inductions 
from experience,” it is possible to differ from him widely as to the 
worth of the test of inconceivableness. In attacking the theory 


we think he has needlessly undervalued the witness. He 
says:— 


“T cannot but wonder that so much stress should be laid on the cir- 
cumstance of inconceivableness, when there is ample experience to show 
that our capacity or incapacity of conceiving a thing has very little to 
do with the possibility of the thing in itself; but is, in truth, very much 
an affair of accident, and depends on the past history and habits of our 
own minds When we have often seen and thought of two things 
together, and have never, in any one instance, either seen or thought of 
them separately, there is, by the primary law of association, an increas- 
ing difficulty, which may, in the end, become insuperable, if conceiving 
the two things apart There are remarkable instances of this in 
the history of science: instances in which the most instructed men 
rejected as impossible, because inconceivable, things which their poste- 
rity, by earlier practice and longer perseverance in the attempt, found 
it quite easy to conceive, and which everybody now knows to be true.” 
— System of Logic,” pp. 265, 266. 


And he then proceeds to give sundry illustrations showing this 
dependence of conceivability upon experience — illustrations, 
however, which, as will hereafter be shown, are not altogether 
unobjectionable. - 

Granting, nevertheless, that the evidence assigned affords suf- 
ficient disproof of the doctrine that truths of which the negation 
is inconceivable are a priori, it does not really warrant Mr. Mill's 
inference that it is absurd “to reject a proposition as impossible 
on no other ground than its inconceivableness ;” however much 
it may seem to warrant him. For the facts cited simply go to 
show that men have mistaken for inconceivable things, some 
things which were not inconceivable—a species of error which, 
if it vitiates the test of inconceivableness, must similarly vitiate 
all tests whatever. We consider an inference logically drawn 
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from an established premiss to be true. Yet, in millions of cases, 
men have been wrong in the inferences they have thought thus 
drawn. Do we, therefore, argue that it is absurd to consider an 
inference true “on no .other ground” than that it is logically 
drawn from an established premiss? No; we say that though 
men may have taken for logical inferences, inferences that were 
not logical, there nevertheless are logical inferences, and that we 
are justified in assuming the truth of what seem to us such, 
until better instructed. Similarly, though men may have thought 
some things inconceivable which were not so, there may still be 
inconceivable things; and the inability to conceive the negation 
of a thing, may still be our best warrant for believing it. 

Granting the entire truth of Mr. Mill’s position, that, during 
any phase of human progress, the ability or inability to form a 
specific conception wholly depends on the experiences men have 
had; and that, by a otieuian of their experiences, they may, 
by and by, be enabled to conceive things before inconceivable to 
them; it may still be argued that as, at any time, the best warrant 
men can have for a belief is the perfect agreement of all pre- 
existing experience in support of it, it follows that, at any time, 
the inconceivableness of its negation is the deepest test any 
belief admits of. Though occasionally it may prove an imperfect 
test, yet as our most certain beliefs are capable of no better, to 
doubt any one belief because we have no higher guarantee for 
it is really to doubt all beliefs. 

Or to state the case in another form—If all our knowledge is 
derived from experience, then our notions of possible and impos- 
sible are derived from experience. Possible means— not at 
variance with our experience; impossible means—wholly at 
variance with our experience. Clearly, unless we possess fun- 
damental ideas, or can gain a knowledge of things in them- 
selves, no logical process can give to the notion, impossible, any 
larger meaning than this. But if, at any time, the inability of 
men to conceive the negation of a given proposition simply 
proves that their experience, up to that time, has, without ex- 
ception, confirmed such proposition; then when they assert 
that its untruth is impossible, they really assert no more than 
when they assert that its negation is inconceivable. If, sub- 
sequently, it turn out that the proposition is untrue; and if it be 
therefore argued that men should not have held its untruth 
impossible because inconceivable, we- reply, that to say this is to 
condemn the use of the word impossible altogether. If the in- 
conceivability of a thing be considered insufficient warrant for 
asserting its impossibility, it is implied that there can exist a 
sufficient warrant; but such warrant, whatever its kind, must be 
originally derived from experience; and if further experience 
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may invalidate the warrant of inconceivableness, further ex- 
perience may invalidate any warrant on which we assert impos- 
sibility. Therefore, we should call nothing impossible. 

It is, indeed, surprising that so acute a critic as Mr. Mill should 
not have seen that his own analysis supplies the best justification 
of this test of inconceivableness. What is the object of any such 
test ? To insure a correspondence between subjective beliefs and 
po a facts. Well, objective facts are ever impressing them- 
selves upon us; our experience is a register of these objective 
facts; and the inconceivableness of a thing implies that it is 
a at variance with the register. Even were this all, it is 
not clear how, if every truth is primarily inductive, any better 
test of truth could exist. But it must be remembered that 
whilst many of these facts, impressing themselves upon us, are 
occasional; whilst others again are very general; some are uni- 
versal and unchanging. These universal and unchanging facts 
are, by the hypothesis, certain to establish beliefs of which the 
negations are inconceivable; whilst the others are not certain to 
do this, and if they do, subsequent facts will reverse their action. 
Hence if, after an immense accumulation of experiences, there 
remain beliefs of which the negation is still inconceivable, most, 
if not all of them, must correspond to universal objective facts. 
If there be, as Mr. Mill holds, certain absolute uniformities in 
nature; if these uniformities produce, as they must, absolute 
uniformities in our experience; and if, as he shows, these 
absolute uniformities in our experience disable us from con- 
ceiving the negations of them; then answering to each absolute 
uniformity in nature which we can cognize, there must 
exist in us a belief of which the negation is inconceivable, and 
which is absolutely true. In this wide range of cases subjective 
inconceivableness must correspond to objective impossibility. 
Further experience will produce correspondence where it may 
not yet exist; and we may expect the correspondence to become 
ultimately complete. In nearly all cases this test of incon- 
ceivableness must be valid now; and where it is not, it still 
expresses the net result of our experience thus far; which is the 
most that any test can do. 

But the inconsistency into which Mr. Mill has here fallen, is 
most clearly seen in the second of his two chapters on “ Demon- 
stration oul Necessary Truths.” 

He admits in this, the’ validity of proof by a reductio ad 
absurdum. But what is a reductio ad absurdum unless a reduc- 
tion to inconceivableness? And why, if inconceivableness be in 
other cases an insufficient ground for rejecting a proposition as 
impossible, is it a sufficient ground in this case? 
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Again, calling in question the necessity commonly ascribed to 
the deductive sciences, he says :— 


“The results of these sciences are indeed necessary, in the sense of 
necessarily following from certain first principles, called axioms and 
definitions ; of being certainly true, if these axioms and definitions are 
so. But their claim to the character of necessity in any sense beyond 

must depend on the previous establishment of such a claim 
in favour of the definitions and axioms themselves.”—Chapter vi. 


Or, as he previously expresses the same view :— 


“ The only sense in which necessity can be ascribed to the conclusions 
of any scientific investigation, is that of necessarily following from some 
assumption which, by the conditions of the inquiry, is not to be 
questioned.”—Chapter v. 


Here, and throughout the whole of his argument, Mr. Mill 
assumes that there is something more certain in a demonstration 
than in anything else—some necessary truth in the steps of our 
reasoning, which is not possessed by the axioms they start from. 
How can this assumption be justified? In each successive syl- 
logism the dependence of the conclusion upon its premisses is a 
truth of which we have no other proof than the inconceivability 
of the negation. Unless our perception of logical truth is @ priors, 
which Mr. Mill ‘vill not contend, it too, like our perceptions of 
mathematical truth, has been gained from experience. In the 
one case, as in the other, we have simply an induction, with 
which no fact has, to our knowledge, ever conflicted. And if 
this be an insufficient warrant for asserting the necessity of the 
one order of truth, it is an insufficient warrant for asserting the 
necessity of the other. 

How complete is the parallelism may indeed be best aon 
from Mr. Mill’s own admissions. In an earlier chapter he has 
very clearly shown that by analysis of the syllogism we arrive at 
“a fundamental principle, or rather two principles, strikingly 
resembling the axioms of mathematics. The first, which is the 
principle of affirmative syllogisms, is, that things which coexist 
with the same thing, coexist with one another. The second is 
the principle of negative syllogisms, and is to this effect: that a 
thing which coexists with another thing, with which other a 
third thing does not coexist, is not coexistent with that third 
thing.” Elsewhere, if we remember rightly, he points out the 
remarkable analogy between this logical axiom—things which 
coexist with the same thing, coexist with one another—and the 
mathematical axiom—things which are equal to the same thi 
are equal to one another. Analogous, however, as they are, an 
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a necessity which he denies to the last. When, as above, he 
asserts that the deductive sciences are not necessary, save “in 
the sense of necessarily following from certain first principles 
called axioms and definitions, of being certainly true if those 
axioms and definitions are so”—he assumes that whilst the ma- 
thematical axioms possess only hypothetical truth, this logical 
axiom involved in every step of the demonstration possesses 
absolute truth—that whilst the inconceivability of its negation 
is an imperfect guarantee for the one, it is a perfect guarantee 
for the other. Evidently this is an untenable position. Unless 
it can be shown that this truth—things which coexist with the 
same thing coexist with each other—has some higher warrant 
than the inconceivability of its negation, (which cannot be 
shown,) it must be admitted that axioms and demonstration 
stand on the same footing, and that if necessity be denied to 
the one, it must be denied to the other; and, indeed, to all 
things whatever. 

Of objections to the test of inconceivability it remains only 
to notice the one pointed out by Sir William Hamilton in his 
edition of Reid (p. 377). In proof that inconceivability is not 
a criterion of impossibility, he cites the fact, that “ we can neither 
conceive, on the one hand, an ultimate minimum of space or 
time ; nor can we, on the other, conceive their infinite divisibility. 
In like manner, we cannot conceive the absolute commencement 
of time, nor the utmost limit of space, and are yet equally unable 
to conceive them without any commencement or limit.” The 
implication being, that as there must be either minimum or no 
minimum, limit or no limit, one of the two inconceivable things 
must in each case be true. Exception might be taken to this 
argument on several grounds; on the ground that space and 
time are not strictly conceivable things at all in the sense that 
other things are; on the ground that the alleged inconceivable- 
ness of a minimum or a limit is not really of the same nature as 
those with which it is classed—is not due to an arrest of the 
conceptive power, but a baffling of it—is not an inability to get 
rid of a certain conception, but an inability to form any concep- 
tion. Moreover, it might be urged that there is no true paral- 
lelism between these cases in which both alternatives are alike 
inconceivable, and all other cases, in which one alternative is 
conceivable and the other not. Passing over these points, how- 
ever, and granting, as has already been granted, that conceiv- 
ableness depends on experience, and that hence, in respect to all 
things beyond the measure of our faculties it must ever remain 
an inapplicable test—granting all this we say, Sir William 
Hamilton’s argument may still be met. He says that incon- 
ceivability is no criterion of impossibility. Why? Because, of 
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two propositions, one of which must be true, it proves both im- 
=. proves that space cannot have a limit, because a 

imit is inconceivable, and yet that it must have a limit, because 
unlimited space is inconceivable ; it proves, therefore, that space 
has a limit and has no limit, which is absurd. How absurd? 
‘Absurd, because “ it is impossible for the same thing to be and 
not to be.” But how do we know that it is impossible for the 
same thing to be and not to be? what is our criterion of this 
impossibility? Can Sir William Hamilton assign any other than 
this same inconceivability? If not, his argument is self-destruc- 
tive; seeing that he assumes the validity of the test in proving 
its invalidity. 


§ 5. A right comprehension of this matter will now, however, 
be readily arrived at on recalling the propositions awhile since 
established ; namely, that the existence of beliefs is the funda- 
mental fact, and that beliefs which invariably exist are those 
which both: rationally and of necessity we must adopt. For 
when, to the fact that the invariable existence of a belief is the 
deepest warrant we can have for it, we add the further fact that we 
consider those beliefs true of which the negations are inconceiv- 
able, it becomes at once obvious that the inconceivability of its 
negation is the test by which we ascertain whether a given belief 
invariably exists or not. 

Instinctively we recognise the truth above demonstrated, that 
its invariable existence is the ultimate authority for any belief; 
or rather, we yield to the rigorous necessity of holding any belief 
that does invariably exist: the fact that it invariably exists being 
the obverse of the fact that there is no alternative belief. But 
how do we ascertain that a given belief is invariably existent— 
that we have no alternative belief? Evidently we can do this 
only by trying to make such belief non-existent—by trying to 
put some other belief in its place ; or, in other words—by trying to 
conceive the negation of it. hen, failing by any mental effort to 
make it disappear, even for a moment, we say that nothing else 
is conceivable, and that it is therefore unquestionably true, we 
practically say that it is true because it is a belief which inva~ 


iably exists. 

What we mean by this word, true—whether we express by it 
an assumed correspondence between some objective fact and our 
subjective state, or whether it —— implies nothing more than 
he continued existence of the belief to which it is applied, it 
would be out of place here to inquire. At present we have to 
onsider the contents of the intellect solely as a system of beliefs, 

ith a view to determine their relative validity. We have seen 
hat beliefs must be their own sureties—that an indestructible 
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belief can have no other warrant than its indestructibility; and 
what we have just found is, that the inconceivableness of its 
negation is simply an experimental proof of its indestructibility. 

It results then that for our primary beliefs, the fact of in- 
variable existence tested by an abortive effort to cause non- 
existence, is the only reason assi . If in justifying those 
of our beliefs which rest upon other beliefs we must ultimately 
come down to this as the foundation of the series, it follows that 
all beliefs not based upon other beliefs must rest directly on this 
foundation. Such we find to be the case. The truths of im- 
mediate consciousness have no other warrant. For the proposi- 
tion “I am,” no one who utters it can find any proof but the 
invariable existence of his belief in it. And that he cannot for 
an instant displace this belief by any other—cannot conceive 
otherwise—is the only proof he can give of its invariable exist- 
ence. So, too, is it with sensations. When cold, we cannot 
get rid of our belief in the feeling of coldness as long as that 
eeling continues—cannot while cold conceive that we are warm. 
Such belief, though not invariably existent in an absolute sense, 
is so in a relative one : it exists as long as the sensation exists. 
Whilst the proposition remains true, the negation of it remains 
inconceivable. Hence, properly ciel the belief in a 
sensation has the same warrant as belief in personal existence. 
In each case the belief invariably exists whilst its subject-matter 
exists—in the sensation whilst the sensation continues, in per- 
sonal existence whilst personal existence continues. 

And here we may recognise the real distinction between those 
universal truths which Dr. Whewell has supposed to stand alone 
in the inconceivableness of their negations, and those particular 
truths which we find to have the same guarantee. It is in the 

revalence of the subject-matter that the difference consists. 
hilst looking at the sun a man can no more conceive that he 
is then looking into darkness, than he can conceive the part 
oy than the whole. How then does the belief—this is sun- 
ight, differ in nature from the belief—the whole is greater than 
its part? Simply thus; that in the one instance the antecedents 
of the conviction are present only on special occasions, whilst in 
the other they are present on all occasions. In either case 
subject the mind to the required antecedents, and no belief 
save the appropriate one is conceivable. But whilst in the first 
ease only a single object serves for antecedent, in the other any 
object, real or imagined, serves for antecedent. 

Not only, however, is the invariable existence of a belief our 
sole warrant for every truth of immediate consciousness, and for 
every primary generalization of the truths of immediate con- 
sciousness—every axiom, but it is our sole warrant for every 
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demonstration. mane is simply a systematization of the process 
by which we indirectly obtain this warrant for beliefs that do not 
directly possess it. To gain the strongest conviction possible 
respecting any complex fact, we either analytically descend from 
it by successive steps, each of which we unconsciously test by 
the inconceivableness of its negation, until we reach some axiom 
or truth which we have similarly tested, or we synthetically 
ascend from such axiom or truth by such steps. In either case 
we connect some isolated belief, with a belief which invariably 
exists, by a series of intermediate beliefs which invariably exist. 

To prevent misapprehension on the part of those who have 
not much considered the matter, it may be well, as we have yet 
spoken only of beliefs which invariably exist, to contrast them 
with a belief which, though strong, does not invariably exist ; 
especially as in doing this we shall have an opportunity of clear- 
ing up the seeming confusion which some may have perceived 
in the last few pages between beliefs and conceptions—a seem- 
ing confusion which the abstract nature of the argument has 
hitherto forbidden us to notice. 

We commonly regard the belief that the sun will rise to- 
morrow as a constant one. It may, however, for an interval be 
destroyed. We find that by an efort of imagination, as we call 
it, the sun may be supposed to explode, burn out, or in some 
way be prevented from appearing to-morrow; and during the 
time in which we are figuring to ourselves the non-appearance 
of the sun to-morrow, the belief that he will appear is non- 
existent. It is very true that this belief is quickly reproduced ; 
but it is none the less true that it is temporarily annihilated. 
Possibly, indeed, it may be alleged that the belief is never really 
absent, but that it remains even whilst we are conceiving the 
event to be otherwise. This, however, is an illusion consequent 
upon our habit of using words without fully realizing their 
meanings, and so mistaking verbal propositions for real ones, 
On taking care that our thoughts duly respond to the expressions, 
we shall find that the beliefin the sun’s rising to-morrow consists 
in a mental representation of the occurrence of certain phenomena 
at acertain time. And if so, it is clear that we cannot conceive 
the event otherwise — cannot represent to ourselves the non- 
occurrence of the phenomena, without abolishing the representa- 
tion of their occurrence; that is,—without abolishing the belief. 
Though in common language we speak of a belief as something 
separate from the conception to which it relates, yet on analysis 
we find that we simply express by it a certain property of such 
conception—its persistence. When after given antecedents there 
arises a state of consciousness which we can change with very 
little effort, we have a weak belief; when the state of conscious- 
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ness is one which we can change with difficulty, we call the 
belief a strong one; when it is one which we find ourselves 
utterly unable to change, we consider it a belief of the highest 
order. As then in each of these classes the belief is not a some- 
thing more than the state of consciousness, but merely expresses 
its persistence, it follows that in no case can the state of con- 
sciousness be changed, even temporarily, without the belief 
becoming non-existent for a corresponding period. The belief 
being the persistence, the persistence cannot be destroyed with- 
out the belief being destroyed. And hence the rationale of 
testing the invariable existence of a belief in a given proposition 
by the inconceivableness of its negation; seeing that the effort 
to conceive the negation of the proposition is the effort to change 
the state of consciousness which arises after certain antecedents ; 
and could this be done—could the persistence of the state of 
consciousness be broken—the belief would be proved to be not 
invariably existent.* 

Dismissing, however, all psychological explanations, which 
are allowable here only as being needed to meet a psychological 
objection, and returning to the purely abstract view of the matter, 
we see—first, that belief is fundamental, and that the invariable 
existence of a belief is our highest warrant for it; second, that we 
can ascertain the invariable existence of a belief only as we ascer- 
tain the invariable existence of anything else, by observing whether 
under any circumstances it is absent from the place in which it 
occurs; third, that t.2 effort to conceive the negation of a belief is 
the looking in the place in which it occurs, (viz., after its antece- 
dents, ) and observing whether there are any occasions on which it 
is absent, or can be made absent; and fourth, that when we fail to 
find such occasions—when we perceive that the negation of the 
belief is inconceivable—we have all possible warrant for asserting 
the invariability of its existence; and, in asserting this, we 
express alike our logical justification of it, and the inexorable 
necessity we are under of holding it. Mean what we may by 
the word truth, we have no choice but to hold that a belief which 
is proved, by the inconceivableness of its negation, to invariabl 
exist, is true. We have seen that this is the assumption on whic 
every conclusion whatever ultimately rests. We have no other 
guarantee for the reality of consciousness, of sensations, of per- 








* The reader must be warned against the confusion that may arise from the 
double sense in which the word belief is yee | employed, and in which we, 


too, have been obliged to employ it. Men habitually express a belief in a thing, 
and at other times they c the thing believed, a belief. We have given the 
word two parallel meanings ; using it in the one case to describe the persistence 
of a state of consciousness, and in the other a persistent state of consciousness. 
The context will, in each case, show in which sense it is to be understood. 
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sonal existence; we have no other guarantee for any axiom; we 
have no other guarantee for any step ina demonstration. Hence, 
as being taken for granted in every act of the understanding, it 
must be regarded as the Universal Postulate. 


§ 6. An appeal to this Universal Postulate as an absolute 
warrant for any conviction may still, however, be objected to, on 
the ground that as it has on past occasions proved an insufficient 
warrant, it may prove so again. Beliefs that once were shown 
by the inconceivableness of their negations to invariably exist, 
have since been found untrue. And as beliefs that now possess 
this character may some day share the same fate, the test is 
clearly not an infallible one. 

There is, doubtless, force in this argument, though not so 
much as at first appears. As we hinted when commenting on 
his position, the evidence cited by Mr. Mill, to show that 
inconceivable things may yet be true, is not strictly applicable 
evidence. There is a wide difference in nature between the 
cases in which the test has been found fallacious, and those in 
which we may regard it as trustworthy—a difference arising from 
the relative complexities of the conceptions involved. When, 
on receiving a sensation, the subject of it finding himself unable 
to conceive that he is not receiving it, asserts that he is receiving 
it, it is clear that he deals only with one state of consciousness 
of which he simply recognises the continued existence. On the 
other hand, those Greek philosophers referred to by Mr. Mill, 
who “could not credit the existence of antipodes,” who “were 
unable to conceive, in opposition to old association, the force of 
gravity acting upwards instead of downwards,” and who, there- 
fore, denied that there could be men on the other side of the 
earth—were dealing with many states of consciousness and with 
the connexions between them. There entered into their proposi- 
tion the concepts, Earth, man, distance, position, force, and the 
various relations of these to each other. Evidently, then, these 
cases differ so widely, that what may be a legitimate test in the 
first, may be an illegitimate one in the second. We must dis- 
tinguish between those appeals to the Universal Postulate in 
which the act of thought is decomposable, and those in which it 
is undecomposable. In proportion as the number of concepts 
which a proposition involves is great, and the mental transitions 
from concept to concept are numerous, the fallibility of the test 
will increase; and will do this because the formation of the belief 
is separable into many steps, each of which involves the postulate. 

And here, indeed, we get hold of the clue which leads us out 
of this logical maze. Let it be granted, that a belief which 
invariably exists, though the most certain possible to us, is yet, 
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not necessarily true. Let it be granted, that either from insuffi- 
cient experience, or from non-agreement between the subjective 
and the objective, the inconceivable and the impossible may not 
ontunenl even within our mental range. Let it be granted, that 
for the validity even of a single undecomposable act of thought, 
the Universal Postulate is an imperfect warrant. Let all this, 
we say, be granted. Still, be the test fallible or not, the pro- 
bability of error in any inference will increase in proportion to 
the number of times the truth of the test has been assumed in 
arriving at it. If the postulate be uniformly valid, it must yet 
happen, that as we are liable to mental Japsus, we shall occa- 
sionally think we have its warrant when we have not; and in 
each case the chances of our having done this will vary directly 
as the number of times we have claimed its warrant. If the 
stulate be not uniformly valid, then a further source of error 
is introduced, the effects of which vary in the same ratio. 
Hence, on either supposition, it follows that that must be the 
most certain conclusion, at which, starting from the postulate 
itself, we arrive by the fewest assumptions of the postulate. 

We instinctively recognise this fact in our ordinary modes of 
proof. We hold it more certain that 2 and 2 make 4, than that 
5+7+6 + 9 + 8 make 35. We find that every fresh 
assumption of the postulate involves some risk of error; and, 
indeed, where the calculation is extremely intricate, and the 
assumptions therefore extremely numerous, our experience 
teaches us that the probability that there has been a wrong 
assumption is greater than the probability that there has not. 
So too in argument. We lose faith in a long series of steps, 
however logical they may seem, unless we can test the inference 
by appeal to fact—that is, unless we can get at the inference by a 
a. use of the postulate. 

o we not here then discern a rigorous test of the relative 
validity of conflicting conclusions? Not only as judged instinc- 
tively, but as judged by a fundamental logic, that must be the most 
certain conclusion which involves the postulate the fewest times. We 
find that under any circumstances—whether the postulate be 
uniformly true or not, this must hold good. Here, therefore, we 
have a method of ascertaining the respective values of all 
inferences. 

Let us by the help of this method examine some of the lead- 
ing systems of philosophy. 


§ 7. The Idealism of Berkeley, in common with all kindred 
systems of thought, is obviously, when regarded from our present 
stand-point, open to the criticism that it consists of a series of 
propositions, no one of which possesses greater certainty than the 
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single proposition which it sets out to disprove. Not to rest in 
this general statement of the objection, however, let us consider 
its application in detail. 

It is an awkward fact, that Idealism cannot state its case with- 
out assuming Realism by the way. Erase from its argument all 
terms implying the objective hn A of things, and its argument 
falls to pieces. Instance in illustration of this a passage from the 
first of Berkeley’s Dialogues. 


“ Philonous. Then, as to sounds, what must we think of them? Are 
they accidents really inherent in external bodies, or not ? 

“ Hylas. That they inhere not in the sonorous bodies, is plain from 
hence ; because a bell, struck in the exhausted receiver of an air-pump, 
sends forth no sound. The air, therefore, must be thought the subject 
of sound. 

“ Phal. What reason is there for that, Hylas ? 

“ Hyl. Because, when any motion is raised in the air, we perceive a 
sound, greater or lesser, in proportion to the air’s motion ; but, without 
some motion in the air, we never hear any sound at all. 

“Phil. And granting that we never hear a sound but when some 
motion is produced in the air, yet I do not see how you can infer, from 
thence, that the sound itself is in the air.” 


If now we demur to the many obvious assumptions of Realism 
which this reasoning involves, and insist on Berkeley re-stating 
it, without taking for granted anything save the existence of 
mind and ideas, he cannot do so. Let the words that stand for 
objective realities be supposed to stand for our ideas of them, and 
the argument becomes meaningless. If it be said that these 
objective realities are but hypothetically assumed for the purpose 
of meeting an opponent, it is replied that this cannot be, for 
Berkeley’s reasonings are in truth his justification of Idealism to 
his own mind ; and if he could justify Idealism to his own mind 
without making these assumptions, he could show us the way. 
How, then, can his argument be valid? An assumption may be 
legitimate if the reasoning based on it, by bringing out a result 
congruous with known truths, prove the assumption true. But 
what if the reasoning prove the assumption false, whilst the very 
terms of the reasoning presuppose its truth? We do, indeed, in 
mathematics assume a certain number to be the answer to a given 
question, and on this assumption legitimately base an argument 
which, by ending in an absurdity, disproves the assumption. In 
such case, however, the successive steps do not become possible 
only by the truth of the number assumed; for they may be as 
well gone through with any other number. But if the argument 
ended in proving that there was no such thing as number, it 
would do what Berkeley’s argument does. It would base upon a 
thing’s existence the proof of its non-existence. 
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This reasoning in dialogue offers, indeed, great facilities for 
gaining a victory. When you can put into an adversary’s mouth 
just such replies and admissions as fit your purpose, there is little 
difficulty in reaching the desired conclusion. Throughout the 
discussion, Hy/as repeatedly assents to things which on his oppo- 
nent’s own principles he should not have assented to. Thus, 
shortly after the outset, Philonous, with the view of proving the 
purely subjective character of heat, obtains from Hylas the admis- 
sion, that an “ intense degree of heat is a very great pain.” He 
then asks—“Is your material substance a senseless being, or a 
being endowed with sense and perception?” to which Hylas 
replies—* It is senseless, without doubt.” ‘It cannot, therefore, 
be the subject of pain,” continues Philonous, “By no means,” 
rejoins Hylas. And Philonous then goes on to argue, that as an 
intense heat is a pain, and as a pain cannot exist in a senseless 
material substance, it follows that an intense heat can exist only 
in a perceiving mind. But what right has Hylas to make the 
answers he does? The argument sets out with the position that 
sensible things are the only things we certainly oon these 


sensible things are defined as “the things we immediately per- 
ceive by the senses ;” and Philonous, resolutely ignoring every- 
thing else, says:—‘ Whatever other qualities, therefore, = 


speak of, as distinct from these, I know nothing of them.” Had 
Hylas, as he should have done, taken the same ground, the dia- 
logue would have run thus :-— 


Phil. Ts material substance a senseless being, or a being en- 
dowed with sense and perception ? 

Hyl. I cannot say. 

Phil. How do you mean you cannot say ? 

Hyl. 1 mean that, like you, “ I know nothing” of any qualities 
of bodies save those I immediately perceive by the senses; and | 
cannot immediately perceive by the senses whether material sub- 
stance is senseless or not. 

Phil. But you do not doubt that it is senseless ? 

Flyl. Yes; in the same way that you doubt my external reality 
—doubt whether I am anything more than one of your ideas. 
Did we not, at the beginning, Tilieee, distinguish between 
things known immediately and things known mediately ? 

Phil. Yes. 

Hyl. Did you not make me admit that sensations are the only 
sensible things; that is, the only things immediately perceived ; 
and that I cannot know the causes of these sensations imme- 
diately, but can only know them mediately by reasoning? 

Phil. I did. 

Hyl. And your whole argument is an attempt to show that 
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these om 2 which I know mediately—these things, whose 
existence I infer as the causes of my sensations, do not exist at 
all. 
Phil. True. 

Hyl. How, then, can you put any trust in my reply, when I 
either say that matter is sensitive, or that it is not sensitive? The 
only sensitiveness that I can immediately perceive is my own. 

Phil. You know that I am sensitive. 

Hyl. Yes, but how? I see you turn when spoken to, and 
shrink when burned; from such facts, joined with my personal 
experiences, I infer that you are sensitive as I am; and if you 
must have an answer to your question, I infer that matter is not 
sensitive, because it shows no such signs. 

Phil. Well. 

Hyl. Well! do you not see that if you adopt this answer your 
whole reasoning is vitiated? You set out to disprove a certain 
portion of my mediate knowledge. To do this, you now ask 
from me another portion of my mediate knowledge, as you have 
already asked several, and will, I suppose, ask more. You are 
combining these many portions of mediate knowledge, and will 
draw from them a conclusion; and this conclusion—this piece of 
doubly mediate knowledge, you will, I suppose, offer to me in 


lace of the mediate knowledge you would disprove. Certain] 
T shall reject it. 1 demand that every link in your argument shall 
consist of immediate knowledge. If but one of them is an inference, 
and not a thing “immediately perceived by sense,” I shall say 
that your conclusion has the same uncertainty with this that you 
combat, plus the uncertainty attendant on all argument. Nay, 
indeed, were ag | step in your demonstration a piece of imme- 


diate knowledge, 1 should argue that as the inference you drew 
was but mediate knowledge, it could have no greater warrant 
than the adverse one. As it is, however, your inference, as 
judged by your own principles, has incomparably less warrant. 


Space permitting, it might be argued at length that Berkeley 
confounds the having a sensation with the knowledge of having a 
sensation. Unconsciously doing homage to the principle that 
the fewer times the Universal Postulate is assumed, the more 
certain is the conclusion, he professes to recognise that only 
which is immediately perceived—that which involves but one 
assumption of the postulate, and declines to recognise the me- 
diate perceptions which involve it more than once. Yet what 
he starts with as primary and unquestionable facts belong to this 
last class. Whilst the reception of a sensation may be a simple 
undecomposable mental act, to observe the reception of a sensation 
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is decidedly a composite one. The knowledge of having a sensa- 
tion, so far from being an act of immediate consciousness, pre- 
supposes a much involved process. It presupposes a synthesis of 
those ideas constituting the notion of personal identity, and 
then a recollection of how that personal identity has just been 
affected. Or, to state the position in another form—It is impos- 
sible for any one to know he has a sensation without self-con- 
sciousness becoming an element of his thought. Self-conscious- 
ness, however, can never be known immediately, but only by 
recollection. No one can be conscious of what he is, but only of 
what he was a moment since. That which thinks can never be 
the object of direct contemplation, seeing that to be this it must 
become that which is thought of, not that which thinks. It is 
impossible to be at the same time that which regards and that 
which is regarded. We never can be literally self-conscious, but 
can only know at each instant what we were the instant before; 
and can but infer present existence from the cognition of exist- 
ence just past. And if self-consciousness cannot be immediate 
knowledge, nothing can be immediate knowledge into which 
self-consciousness enters as one concept. Therefore, the know- 
ledge of having sensations cannot be immediate knowledge. 
Were the consciousness of sensations the same thing as the con- 
sciousness of receiving sensations, Berkeley’s first step would be 
unassailable. As it is, however, the assumption on which his 
whole argument rests, is open to the same criticism that he him- 
self passes on the adverse assumption; namely, that it is not a 
perception, but a synthesis of perceptions. 

But the true answer to Idealism—the answer of which the 
foregoing must be regarded as adumbrations—is involved in the 
answer to Scepticism, to which let us now turn. 


§ 8. Hume’s doubts as to the validity of reason, should have 
led him not to a state of suspense, but to an entire rejection of 
all his conclusions. Such a course might be proved logically 
necessary, even from his own point of view. Let us, however, 
suppose him to be in possession of the views above advanced, and 
then observe the course his scepticism must take. 

“I doubt whether my subjective beliefs have any objective 
basis ; that is, when I have an impression, I have no proof that 
there is anything external causing it; that is, though I cannot 
for a moment rid myself of the belief that there is something, 
yet there may be nothing. But how do I know that there may be 
nothing ?” 

* Reason tells me so.” 

* But if, when I say—‘ It is impossible for the same thing to 
be and not to be,’ I say so because I have an invariably existent 
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belief to that effect—a belief proved to invariably exist by my 
inability to conceive its negation; and if, when I draw a conclu- 
sion from this logical aphorism, I do so by saying that if the 
aphorism be true, I have a similarly indestructible belief that my 
deduction is true; then it follows that all my reasoning consists 
in concluding those things to be true in which I have an inde~ 
structible belief—a belief proved indestructible by my inability to 
conceive its negation.” 

“But I have just this kind of belief in an external world. 
Now that I am looking at the table, I find that by no effort, how- 
ever violent, can I conceive that the table is an impression in me 
and not a thing outside of me. I can make a verbal proposition 
to that effect, but I am quite incapable of making my Keuehen 
respond to it. Whilst looking away from the table, I can vaguely 
conceive that the fact might be so; but whilst looking at the 
table, I feel it utterly impossible to conceive that the fact 
is so.” 

“Evidently, then, my conviction that there is an external 
world has the same warrant as every step in my argument has— 
is simply arrived at by an argument of one step.” 

** Hence to conclude that there is no proof of an external world 
is to reason my way to the conclusion that reason is fallacious. 
But if reason be fallacious, then the reasoning by which I prove 
the fallacy of reason is itself fallacious. ‘Then reason is not 
fallacious. Then its inferences respecting the fallacy of reason 
are true. And so on perpetually.” 

“Tt results, therefore, from my position, that it is impossible 
to decide whether reason is fallacious or not fallacious.” 

“Be it which it may, however, it is clear that my scepticism 
is not logically justifiable. If reason be not fallacious, then is 
the single-stepped argument which proves the existence of 
objects, valid. If it be fallacious, then it is manifestly impossible 
to shake an argument of one step by an argument of many 
steps.” 

Leaving general statements of the case, and setting ourselves 
to consider it fundamentally, we find that the whole question at 
issue resolves itself into this—Which is the more certain, the 
existence of objects or the existence of impressions and ideas? 
Possibly some of the foregoing considerations may have led the 
reader to suspect that Philosophy has after all given a wrong 
answer to this question. If so, they will have prepared the way 
for an examination into the relative validity of our beliefs in sub- 
jective and objective things, as tested by the number of times the 
Universal Postulate is assumed in arriving at each belief respec- 
tively. And, to avoid reasoning in a circle, he will see the pro- 
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priety of sweeping his mind clear of hypotheses, so that, freed 
from all disturbing influences, it may be brought to bear afresh 
upon the facts. 

Having as far as possible done this, let him contemplate an 
object—this book, for instance. Resolutely refraining from 
theorizing, let him now say what he finds. He finds that his 
consciousness is filled with the existence of the book. Does 
there enter into this state of his consciousness any notion about 
sensations? No; he finds that such notion, so far from being 
contained in his consciousness, has to be fetched from elsewhere, 
to the manifest disturbance of his then state of consciousness. 
Does he perceive that the thing he is conscious of is an image of 
the book? Not at all; so little does his consciousness know of 
any image, that it is only by remembering his metaphysical 
readings that he can suppose such image toexist. So long as he 
refuses to translate the facts into any hypothesis, he feels that he 
is conscious of the book, and not of an impression of the book— 
of an objective thing, and not of a subjective thing. He feels 
that the sole content of his consciousness is the book considered 
as an external reality. He feels that this recognition of the 
book as an external reality is a simple indivisible act. Whether 
originally separable into premisses and inference or not (a ques- 
tion which he manifestly cannot here entertain), he feels that 
this act is undecomposable. And, lastly, he feels that, do what 
he will, he cannot reverse this act—he cannot, whilst contem- 
plating the book, believe that it is non-existent—he cannot con- 
ceive that where he sees it there is nothing. Hence, whilst he 
continues looking at the book, his belief in it as an external 
reality possesses the highest validity possible. It has the direct 
guarantee of the Universal Postulate; and it assumes the Uni- 
versal Postulate only once. 

Possibly he will object that though this belief apparently 
involves but one assumption of the postulate, it really involves 
two—that he not only postulates the object, but that in doing so 
he postulates himself. Doubtless if his thought is—*I know 
the hook exists,” he postulates himself as well as the object. But 
his primary thought is simply—*“ The book exists;” and his own 
being is no more postulated in that thought than it is in these 
words which express it. Sir William Hamilton does indeed 
assert that we are conscious of subject and object “in the same 
indivisible moment of intuition ;” but as was hinted in passing, this 
assertion will not be uniformly assented to; and it here becomes 
needful to assign reasons for dissenting from it. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the time during which any one 
state of consciousness continues uninterrupted is so brief that it 
is impossible to distinctly identify it. These words, though suc- 
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cessively occupying the reader’s mind as symbols, are yet so 
instantaneously followed by their meanings that their symbolism 
passes unobserved. Moreover, whilst recognising and inter- 
preting them his mind is rapidly taking note of other things—of 
the paper they are printed on, of his hands, of other parts of his 
body within view, of the sensations that periodically lead him to 
change his posture, and of the sounds and movements going on 
around him. Manifestly were there no other evidence it might, 
on the one hand, be argued as before, that some of the phe- 
nomena thus rapidly succeeding one another must be very liable 
to be mistaken for simultaneous ones; whilst, on the other hand, 
it might be reasonably inferred that as the more observable facts 
of consciousness form a series, so do the less observable ones; 
and that strictly no two things can be present to consciousness 
at the same instant, or known “in the same indivisible moment 
of intuition.” 

When we turn from ordinary circumstances to extraordinary 
ones we obtain sufficiently clear indications of the fact that the 
consciousness of objective existence is accompanied by an uncon- 
sciousness of subjective existence. “Let the thing perceived be 
a very astonishing one, and the observer becomes perceptibly 
oblivious of himself. Our ordinary language recognises this 
fact. We say of such an one that he is absorbed in contem- 
plation, lost in wonder, has forgotten himself; and we describe 
him as afterwards returning to himself, recollecting himself. From 
a deeply interested spectator who is so far possessed by his per- 
ception as not to hear what is said to him, up to the stupified 
victim of an impending catastrophe, may be seen all grades of 
this state. Under this last and extreme degree of it persons are 
killed, from the inability to recover their self-consciousness in 
time to avoid danger. Even those who, in such case, are not 
completely paralyzed, manifest much the same mental state ; for 
it frequently happens that they are wounded without knowing 
it, and they are generally surprised to hear afterwards what they 
did whilst in peril—a fact proving that their actions were 
automatic rather than conscious. Probably most on being 
reminded of these truths will be able to recall the perceptible 
period, during which a startling sight or sound occupies con- 
sciousness to the exclusion of the idea of self; and all who do 
this will see that an ordinary perception as well as an extraor- 
dinary one, must, while it lasts, aah the idea of self, but 
that it lasts too short a time to admit of the exclusion being 
observed. 

The strongest reason, however, for asserting that the subject is 
not postulated in perceiving an object, is, that the subject can be 
known only by regarding itself as an object. All notion of self 
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consists either in the impressions of self received through the 
senses and in recollections and combinations of them (in which 
case there can be no notion of self when the first perception is 
received); or else it is an assumed something by which these 
impressions &c. are contemplated, but which, as it cannot con- 
template itself directly, can know itself only by contemplating 
its past acts—can know itself only by the objective registry 
which it has just left of itself. On either hypothesis self can 
be known only as an object. Hence, to say that consciousness 
of subject and object is simultaneous is to say that in perceiving 
one object we necessarily perceive another object; which seems 
alike a gratuitous and an improbable assumption. 

Thus there is good ground for the belief that the cognition of 
the zon-ego does not involve a simultaneous cognition of the 
ego—ground which is strengthened by the remembrance that we 
can express cognition of objective being in words that. involve 
no assertion of subjective being (the book exists), which we 
could not do did the one conception involve the other—and 
ground yet further strengthened by the consideration that we 
can pertectly well conceive an object to remain in existence 
after our own annihilation, which it would be impossible to do if 
the cognition of subject and object were simultaneous and conse- 
quently inseparable. Further inquiry therefore serves to confirm, 
rather than to shake, the direct verdict of consciousness—that 
the cognition of an object as an external reality is an undecom- 
posable mental act involving the Universal Postulate once only. 

Turn we now to the hypotheses which serve as fulcra for the 
attempted overthrow of Realism, beginning, as we may properly 
do, with Hypothetical Realism—the comparatively unassuming 
one from which the others have sprung, but whose parentage they 
have in their high pretensions found it convenient to iguore. 

No one can form any conception of the representative hypo- 
thesis without abandoning his first centre of consciousness, in 
which he is simply percipient, and taking up another position, 
from which to inspect the act of percipience. A spectator 
gazing at a fire is simply conscious of the fire ; if you tell him he 
cannot know the fire, but merely his sensation of a fire, he can 
realize your meaning only by regarding both the fire and himself 
as objects, and observing how the one affects the other. What 
now is involved in this proceeding? He postulates the fire ; he 
anger himself; and he postulates the relation between these. 

his original state of percipience, not only does his cognition 


of the fire seem immediate and undecomposable, but he cannot 
even conceive that it may be a compound cognition, without 
going much out of his way to do so. Whereas in this state to which 
you bring him, not only does the alleged representative cognition 
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seem at once decomposable into three things, but he cannot even 
conceive it without the three things. In the one case he cannot 
by any effort use the postulate more than once; in the other, he 
cannot by any effort avoid using it three times. 

Thus too is it with Absolute Idealism. Idealism assumes that 
minds are entities, that ideas are entities, and that ideas exist in 
minds. Even supposing that it has the guarantee of the Uni- 
versal Postulate for each of these, yet, as involving them all, its 
proposition has three times the liability to error possessed by the 
proposition it sets out to disprove. Let it be granted that its 
belief—mind is an entity, is a belief proved by the inconceiv- 
ableness of its negation to invariably exist (which is not the fact ; 
for mind is conceivable as not an entity, but a process); let it be 
granted that it has the like authority for the belief—ideas are 
entities (which is not the fact; for ideas are conceivable as phases 
of the process, raind); and let it be granted, that for its belief 
—ideas exist in mind, it has this same highest warrant (which is 
not the fact; for it is conceivable that ideas are not.iz mind but 
are mind)—let it be granted, we say, that each of these beliefs is 
indisputable, still, Idealism stands in the position of being unable 
to frame its hypothesis without thrice making an assumption 
which the adverse hypothesis makes but once. 

At first sight, the scepticism of Hume, by not asserting 
the existence of mind, escapes this difficulty. But the escape 
is apparent only. In reality, Hume makes even more assumptions 
than Berkeley does. He sets out by saying, that our perceptions 
resolve themselves into impressions and ideas; and on this divi- 
sion all his reasoning hinges. Obviously, did he merely postu- 
late these two things, the foundation of his argument would be 
less certain than the undecomposable belief he calls in question. 
But he artfully postulates more than two things, without seemin 
todoso. For what is contained in the concept—an impression ! 
Translate the word into thought, and there are manifestly in- 
volved a thing impressing and a thing impressed. It is impos- 
sible to attach any idea to the word save by the help of these 
other ideas. Without contending at length, as we might, that 
our conceptions of things impressing and things impressed are 
gained by seeing bodies act upon each other, and that we cannot 
realize these conceptions without assuming the objectivity of such 
bodies—without dwelling upon the illegitimacy of an argument 
which assumes that there are impressions, and then goes on to 
show that there are neither things impressing nor things im- 
pressed, and which thus taking the abstract for its fulcrum, pro- 
poses to overset the concrete from which it is abstracted,—with- 
out dwelling upon this, it suffices our present purpose to remark, 
that unless Hume postulates the three things—the impression, 
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the impressing, and the impressed, his reasoning is meaningless 
from the very beginning. Unless its constituent words are the 
signs of thoughts, an argument is a mere game of symbols. 
Refrain from rendering your terms into ideas, and you may reach 
any conclusion whatever. The whole is equal to its part, is a 
proposition that may be quite comfortably entertained so long as 
neither wholes nor parts are imagined. if then, Hume’s argu- 
ment claim to be anything more than a string of logical forms 
containing no substance, its first term—an impression, must be 
used only as the representative of a definite concept; and no 
such definite concept can be formed without two other things— 
the impressing and the impressed—being involved, The existence 
of ideas being further involved as an essential part of Hume’s 
premisses, it results that (saying nothing about the assumed rela- 
tion between impressions and ideas) he postulates four things to 
the one thing postulated by Realism. 

So that, even did these idealist, sceptical, and other kindred 
theories require no long chains of syllogisms to get from their 
premisses to conclusions at variance with Realism—were their 
conclusions immediately, instead of remotely, consequent on the 
premisses—they would still be placed in the dilemma that their 
respective assumptions are three and four times more liable to 
error than the assumption they dispute. 

As a last resort it will perhaps be urged, that the proposition 
of Realism is still an inference, and not an intuition—that our 
notion of the externality of things is not immediate, but involves 
a synthesis. The first reply is, that we cannot possibly know that 
our notion of their externality is a synthesis, with anything like 
the certainty with which we can know that their externality is 
real. As the reasoning employed to prove the synthetic nature 
of the realistic belief, is itself a synthesis of a highly complicated 
kind, whilst the synthesis of Realism is one of the simplest pos- 
sible—so simple as to have become organic—it follows that any 
such objection to Realism is, like its many kindred ones, self- 
destructive; it repeatedly assumes the validity of that whose 
validity it questions. The second reply is, that all knowledge 
whatever involves synthesis; and that no metaphysical hypothesis 
can be framed without a more complex synthesis than that re- 
quired by Realism. Instance the proposition—Ideas exist in 
mind. Here are three syntheses. An idea is a general word 
— to any state of consciousness, and, as we see in the 
child, comes to have a meaning only after the putting together 
of many experiences. Mind is a synthesis of states of consci- 
ousness—is a thing we can form no notion of without re-member- 
ing, re-collecting some of our mental acts. Every conception of 
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relation is a synthesis—that of inclusion being one. The child 
is enabled to recognise one thing as in another, by a series of 
observations similar to, and simultaneous with, those that teach 
it the externality of things; and until these observations have 
been generalized, the proposition that ideas are in minds must 
be unthinkable. Thus, then, each of the words idea, in, mind, 
involves a synthesis; and the proposition—Ideas exist in mind, 
is a synthesis of syntheses. Passing from the assumptions of 
Idealism to its argument, it might be shown that each of its 
syllogisms is a synthesis of syntheses; and that its conclusion, 
reached by putting together many syllogisms, is a synthesis of 
syntheses of syntheses. Instead, then, of the realistic belief 
being objectionable on the ground of its synthetic nature, its 
superiority is, that it is less open to this objection than any other 
belief which can be framed. 

The grossly fallacious character of every metaphysical doctrine 
at variance with ordinary credence, and of the scepticism which 
forms the logical outcome common to them all, will, however, 
from our present stand-point, be most vividly perceived on con- 
sidering the general aspect and pretension of their arguments, or 
rather of the sceptical argument regarded as a type of the class. 
For, granting the sceptic his premisses, and making no objection 
to his reasoning, what is the sum total of his achievement ? 
Simply this; that by a long and involved series of steps he 
brings Realism’s belief in the existence of objects to a reductio 
ad absurdum. But his conclusion that objects do not exist, 
Realism brings to a reductio ad absurdum by a single step. At 
best, then, he does but offer a many-stepped reductio ad absurdum 
in place of a single-stepped one. What, now, is the worth of 
such an offer? Ifthe reductio ad absurdum afford valid proof, the 
beliefof Realismistrue. If it do not afford valid proof, what becomes 
of the sceptic’s argument? Awkward as this dilemma looks, it 
will appear worse on remembering that every one of the many 
syllogisms by which scepticism reaches its goal, tacitly assumes 
the validity of the reductio ad absurdum. Not only where Hume 
from time to time says, “ For ’tis evident,” and “’tis impossible 
to conceive,” &c., but in every successive sentence, in everything 
he asserts, in everything he denies, he takes for granted the infal- 
libility of the realist’s test. He cannot move a single step on 
the way to his own conclusion, without postulating that which 
disproves his conclusion. 

Scepticism, then, is reducible to this extreme predicament— 
that the assumption on which it founds its argument is less cer- 
tain than the assumption it sets out to disprove; that each of the 
many steps in its argument is less certain (as involving a more 
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complex synthesis) than the single step of the adverse argument ; 
and that it cannot take any one of these many steps without 
endorsing that adverse argument. 


§ 9. It is curious to see a doctrine which positively contradicts 
our primary inferences chosen as a refuge from another doctrine 
which simply doubts them. In the philosophy of Kant, however, 
this isdone. Scepticism merely questions all things, and professes 
to decisively affirm nothing. Kantism, in anxiety to escape it, 
decisively affirms things contrary to universal belief. That Space 
and Time are “forms of sensibility” or “subjective conditions of 
thought” that have no objective basis, is as repugnant to common 
sense as any proposition that can be framed. And to adopt this 
proposition instead of the one that we have no sufficient evidence 
of any objective existence, seems to be a preference of the 
greater evil to the less. 

Of the general criticisms that may be passed upon the hypo- 
thesis that Space and Time are conditions or forms of the ego, 
impressed by it on the non-ego in the act of perception, one is, 
that it gratuitously entails difficulties to avoid what are not diffi- 
culties. For if, in congruity with the ordinary belief, we suppose 
the non-ego to exist under certain universal -conditions or forms, 
it will obviously follow that in being impressed upon the 
ego the non-ego must carry its universal conditions or forms 
along with it, and must generate in the ego corresponding con- 
ditions or forms that will be also universal. The facts, therefore, 
are quite explicable on the supposition that all knowledge is from 
experience. If, on the other hand, to explain these facts, it be 
assumed that the conditions belong to the ego, and the materials 
to the non-ego, it results that the non-ego is unconditioned. But 
unconditioned existence is inconceivable. Consequently, it 
becomes impossible to conceive that there can be any non-ego at 
all. If it be replied that the hypothesis itself involves that we 
eannot conceive anything without impressing our own forms of 
thought upon it, and that therefore an unconditioned non-ego is 
by the hypothesis inconceivable, even though existent, the rejoinder 
is, that an existence of which we have no evidence, which we 
cannot conceive, and which it is impossible that we should con- 
ceive, is an existence we have as strong a warrant for denying as 
we have for denying anything. 

On turning from the abstract to the concrete, this gratuitous 
making of difficulties is still more clearly seen. The fact on 
which Kant bases his assertion, that Space is a subjective form 
and not an objective reality—the fact, namely, that we can 
conceive the annihilation of bodies, but cannot conceive the 
annihilation of space—is a fact quite comprehensible on the 
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hypothesis that all knowledge is from without. We know Space 
simply as an ability to contain things. Whatever other idea of it 
we seem to have is nothing more than a synthesis of our expe- 
riences of this ability; and may be decomposed into such 
experiences, We can form no notion of Space without imagining 
dimensions. Our conceptions of it are made by abstracting 
from bodies their lengths and breadths, and putting these 
together by themselves in a more or less distinct way; and 
evidently the conceptions thus formed can be essentially nothing 
but conceptions of an ability to contain bodies having such 
lengths and breadths. The further conceptions we gain by the 
focal adjustments of the eyes, and by the motions of the body 
and limbs, are manifestly built upon this; and when analyzed 
yield nothing more than this. If, then, we know Space simply 
as an ability to contain things, the fact that we cannot conceive 
its annihilation, is quite accountable on the experience-hypo- 
thesis. Bodies we can conceive annihilated, because by 
evaporation, and by burning, we have seen them annihilated— 
annihilated, that is, to the senses. But the ability to contain 
bodies we cannot conceive annihilated because we have never 
known it absent. In all our experience that ability has remained 
constant ; and hence the conception of it is similarly constant in 
our minds. Evidently, then, our powerlessness to conceive the 
non-existence of Space requires no such hypothesis as that of 
Kant for its explanation. And we are, therefore, not obliged to 
take to the anomaly which that hypothesis presents; namely, 
that though Space is a property of the ego, yet we cannot con- 
ceive it to disappear when the ego disappears. 

Were it only that the experience-hypothesis explains all that 
the Kantian hypothesis is invented to explain, and does this 
without involving us in such insurmountable difficulties, its 
superiority would be sufficiently marked. But it does more. It 
accounts for a certain peculiarity in our conceptions of Space, 
which the Kantian hypothesis does not account for; this pecu- 
liarity being, that every conception of Space which can be formed 
by a single mental act is limited to such portion of Space as we 
can have experience of at one time. Let any one attempt to form 
an idea of the whole surrounding sphere of Space simultaneously, 
and he will find it impossible to do so. When standing up- 
right, he can very well conceive the hemisphere of Space 
extending in front of him; but he cannot in the same act of 
thought include the hemisphere of Space that is behind. On 
watching his mind, he will perceive that to think of the Space 
that is behind, he must become unconscious of the Space 
that is in front. If to get rid of all perturbing circum- 
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stances, he mentally abolishes the Earth and all objects, and 
supposes himself in an infinite void, he will still find that 
the infinity at any moment occupying his imagination is the 
infinity extending on one side of him, and never the infinity on 
both sides. Now the Kantian hypothesis not only leaves this 
fact unaccounted for, but is at variance with it; for if Space be a 
form of thought, our conception of it should be simple, total, 
uniform, and altogether unrelated to external perception. 
Whereas, the experience hypothesis not only accounts for it, 
but involves it, as an inevitable deduction; for if all knowledge 
is from without, the conception which we can by one act form 
of Space cannot exceed the perception which one act can give us 
of it. To the first theory the fact is an obstacle: to the second 
it is a confirmation. 

Passing from these general criticisms to the fundamental 
criticism, the first thing to be noticed is, that Kant does involun- 
tary homage to the Universal Postulate in assigning grounds for 
his dogma. Not to dwell upon the fact that his whole argument 
turns upon the existence of Space and Time, and that for the 
belief in their existence the Universal Postulate is his sole war- 
rant; and only observing, by the way, that the distinction he draws 
between these and other things, hinges entirely upon con- 
ceivableness and inconceivableness, we go on to remark, that he 
infers from our inability to conceive the annihilation of Space 
and Time, conjoined with our ability to conceive the annihi- 
lation of all other things—he infers from these facts, that Space 
and ‘Time are receptivities, subjective conditions and not objective 
realities. We can conceive bodies non-existent: we cannot con- 
ceive Time and Space non-existent: therefore, Time and Space are 
forms of thought. What now is the worth of his “ therefore”? At 
the best merely this; that given these premisses, there arises 
an indestructible belief in this conclusion. Our conceptions of 
Time and Space comporting themselves thus, the inference that 
they are subjective follows as a belief proved by the inconceiva- 
bleness of its negation to invariably exist. Only reminding the 
reader that, as above shown, it does not thus follow; it is here to 
be observed, that, granting his whole position, Kant has no 
higher guarantee for his inference than the Universal Postulate. 
The thing must be so, he says; and the entire meaning of this 
“‘ must” is, that no other thing can be conceived. 

Having by implication assumed the validity of this canon of 
belief, whose warrant he wrongly supposes himself to have, what 
does Kant do? He forthwith asserts that which this canon denies, 
and denies that which this canon asserts. The subjectivity of 
Time and Space being, he alleges, irresistible as an inference, he 
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insists on it as a fact: and to receive it as a fact involves two 
impossibilities—the forming of concepts of Time and Space as 
subjective forms, and the abolition of the concepts of Time and 
Space as objective realities. The truth is, that Kant’s proposition 
is both positively unthinkable in itself, and immediately involves 
a positively unthinkable consequence. 

Consider, first, the thing affirmed—that Time and Space are 
subjective conditions of thought, or properties of the eyo. Is it 
possible to construct any concept answering to these words? or 
are they not simply groups of signs which seem to contain a 
notion, but which really contain none? An attempt to construct 
the notion will quickly show that the last is the fact. Think of 
Space—of the thing,that is; not of the word. Now think of 
self—of that which is conscious. And then, having clearly 
realized these concepts, put the two together, and conceive the 
one as a property of the other. What results? Nothing but a 
conflict of two thoughts that cannot be united. It would be as 
practicable to imagine a round square. What, then, is the worth 
of the proposition? As Mr. Mansel, himself a Kantist, says in 
his “ Prolegomena Logica :”— . 

“ A form of words uniting attributes not presentable in an intuition, 
is not the sign of a thought, but of the negation of all thinking. Con- 
ception must thus be carefully distinguished, as well from mere ima- 
gination; as from a mere understanding of the meaning of words. 
Combinations of attributes logically impossible may be expressed in 
language perfectly intelligible. There is no difficulty in understanding 
the meaning of the phrase bilinear figure, or iron-gold. The language 
is intelligible, though the object is inconceivable.” 


If this be true, Kant’s proposition is empty sound. If, as Sir 
William Hamilton says, those propositions only are conceivable 
of which subject and predicate are capable of unity of representa- 
tion, then is the subjectivity of Space inconceivable ; for it is 
impossible to bring the two notions, Space and property of ego, 
into unity of representation. 

Such being the character of the proposition affirmed, consider 
now the character of the proposition which is, by implication, 
denied; viz., that Time and Space are objective realities. ‘The 
negation of this proposition is as inconceivable as the affirmation 
of the other. Neither Kant nor any one else ever rid himself of 
the belief in the externality of Space. That conception of it 
which he describes as incapable of annihilation is the conception 
of it as an external non-ego; and if this non-annihilability of the 
conception be appealed to as having any significance at all, it 
signifies the validity of the conception in its totality. In short, 
the belief in Space as an objective reality is a belief proved by 
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the inconceivableness of its negation to invariably exist ; and is, 
therefore, a belief having the highest possible certitude. And 
the same is manifestly true of Time. 

See then the position in which Kant stands. He assumes, 
that from our inability to annihilate Space and Time in thought, 
the inference that they are subjective necessarily follows—follows 
as an inference, whose negation is inconceivable. But the infer- 
ence that they are subjective involves two inconceivable things. 
Kant’s proceeding, then, is essentially an assertion of two incon- 
ceivabilities in place of one. Recognising by implication the 
Universal Postulate, he, out of professed submission to its autho- 
rity, straightway twice denies its authority. He chooses a double 
impossibility to escape from a single one. Granting his assump- 
tion, therefore, his proposition is indefensible ; and when his 
assumption proves to be unwarrantable—when, as we have seen, 
the inference which he thinks necessary, turns out to be not 
necessary—the accumulated absurdity of his position becomes 
strikingly apparent. 

The systems of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, are manifestly 
open to parallel criticisms—criticisms, however, which, as being 
Seer repetitions of the foregoing, it is needless here to 

etail. 


§ 10. Do we not thus, then, reach the desired reconciliation 
between Philosophy and Common Sense? We have seen, first, 
that the existence of beliefs is, in so far as our reasoning faculties 
are concerned, the fundamental fact; next, that beliefs which 
invariably exist are those which, both logically and of necessity, 
we must adopt; further, that those are oer: Pn existent beliefs, 
of which we cannot conceive the negations; and lastly, that 
whetlier beliefs having this warrant be infallible or not, it must 
equally happen that the fewer times we assume the validity of 
such warrant in reaching any conclusion, the more certain must 
that conclusion be. These positions being granted, it inevitably 
results, as we have found, that the current belief in objects as 
external independent entities, has a higher guarantee than any 
other belief whatever—that our cognition of existence considered 
as noumenal has a certainty which no cognition of existence, consi- 
dered as phenomenal, can ever approach; or, in other words— 
that, judged logically as well as instinctively, Realism is the only 
rational creed ; and that all adverse creeds are self-destructive. 

From our present point of view, not only does the seeming 
discordance between the verdicts of abstract and practical reason 
wholly disappear, but their verdicts explain each other. On the 
one hand, the extreme vividness and unconquerable strength of 
our common-sense convictions correspond with the extreme 
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brevity of the process by which each of them is arrived at; or, in 
other words—with the single assumption of the Universal Postu- 
late which each of them involves. On the other hand, the 
shadowy and unconvincing character of metaphysical inferences 
corresponds with the extreme complexity of the arguments by 
which they are drawn; that is—with the numerous assumptions 
of the Universal Postulate they severally imply. Thus our invo- 
luntary adhesion to the first, and our inability to hold the last, 
answer to their respective claims as measured by the fundamental 
test of credibility. The instinct justifies the logic: the logie 
accounts for the instinct. It was hinted at the outset, that an 
inquiry into our knowledge by means of our knowledge must, if 
rightly conducted, be consistent in its results—that the analysis 
of Philosophy must agree with the synthesis of Common Sense. 
This we now find to be the fact; not simply as shown in the coin- 
cidence of their conclusions, but as further shown in the rationale 
afforded by the one of the confidence felt by the other. 

Here, too, we may remark the identity of the illusion common 
to all metaphysical reasonings; the illusion, namely, that our 
cognition of logical necessity has a- higher certainty than our 
cognition of anything else. Not recognising the fact, that for 
the validity of every step in an argument, we have no better 
guarantee than we have for an intuition of sense, but assuming, 
on the contrary, that whilst our simple perceptions of external 
existences are fallible, our complex perceptions of internal 
co-existences are infallible—assuming this, men have sought to 
reach by reasoning a knowledge that transcends ordinary know- 
ledge. ‘That it is possible by a chain of syllogisms to gain a 
conviction more positive than any conviction immediately derived 
from the senses, is the assumption which every metaphysical 
argument tacitly makes. ‘The endeavour by one school to esta- 
blish an Ontology, and the assertion by another, that we cannot 
prove the existence of noumena, alike take for granted that 
demonstration has a validity exceeding that of intuition. To 
Common Sense, standing steadfastly on a given spot, the first 
says that there is a series of steps by which that spot may 
be arrived at; the second says that there is no such series; but 
they agree in saying, that until a series of steps has been gone 
through, Common Sense cannot stand on that spot at all. ‘This 
superstition in mental dynamics has a curious analogy to a 
current superstition in physical dynamics. Much as the me- 
chanic, familiar with the effects of levers, wheels, and pulleys, 
has come to attribute to them intrinsic powers, the metaphy- 
sician, struck with the results achieved through logical forms, 
ascribes a virtue to the forms themselves; and as the one hopes 
by an arrangement of these levers, wheels, and pulleys, to 
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generate force, so does the other hope by some logical com- 
bination to evolve certainty. In both cases, however, the result 
is directly the reverse. As every additional part of a mechanical 
apparatus entails a loss of force, so does every syllogism entail a 
loss of certainty. As no machine can produce an effect equi- 
valent to the moving power, so no argument can establish a 
conclusion equally certain with that primary knowledge from 
which all argument is derived. 

It remains but to notice Scepticism’s last refuge ; namely, the 
position that we can never truly know that things are as they 
seem; and that whilst it may be impossible for us to think of 
them as otherwise, yet they may be otherwise. This position 
we shall find to be as logically inadmissible as it is practically 
unthinkable. For one of two things must be true of it: it must 
either admit of no justification by reason, or it must admit of 
some justification. If it admits of no justification by reason, 
then it amounts to a tacit negation of all reason. It posits 
that as possible which by its own admission can be entertained 
not as a conceivable proposition, but only as a verbally intelligible 
one; and if it be allowable, without assigning grounds, to do 
this in the present case, it is allowable to do it in any case; 
whence it will follow that every conclusion can be met by a 
counter conclusion which may be posited as possible; and all 
conclusions being thus rendered worthless, intelligence is abo- 
lished. If, on the other hand, reasons in justification of the 
position be assigned—if it be alleged that we cannot know that 
things are as they seem because we cannot transcend conscious- 
ness—then there is at once taken for granted the validity of that 
test whose validity is called in question. The Universal Postulate 
is assumed and denied in the same breath. As it has been more 
than once shown, the invariably existent belief, which is our 
warrant for asserting the reality of Matter, Space, and Time, is 
likewise our warrant, and our sole warrant, for every because ; 
and to assume the trustworthiness of this warrant in the one 
case for the purpose of proving its untrustworthiness in the other, 
is the climax of absurdity. Evidently, then, we cannot rationally 
entertain a thought at variance with these primary dicta of con- 
sciousness. It is impossible for us to take a single step towards 
invalidating them without committing a logical suicide. 








Art. VIII.—Txe Procress or Russia. 


The Progress of Russia in the West, North, and South. By 
David Urquhart. Second edition. London: Triibner and 
Co. 18583. 


VAST subject here lies before us, treated by a man of ori- 
ginal mind, who has diligently amassed and systematized 
information which slips through the fingers of other men. 
Though we find him to be full of paradox, always obscure, often 
illogical, sometimes unjust even to extravagance, yet he sees 
things which most of us entirely overlook, and he may be an aid 
toward truth to all who will wisely use him. Mr. Urquhart has 
the merit of having first raised a clear and loud protest in favour 
of municipal, as distinguished from parliamentary institutions, 
and of having pointed to these as the preservative of freedom in 
Greece, even while she was pressed down under Turkish domi- 
nation. The history of Spain and France in the last quarter of 
a century, and the recent revelations from Hungary, have now 
made the whole topic of local as opposed to centralized executive 
and legislative rights more familiar to the English public. Mr. 
Urquhart’s political creed seems to be wholly based on this. 

With him, constitution is “a hated name,” which he unwil- 
lingly applies to the Provincial Diets of Denmark. His admi- 
ration of local freedom makes him sympathize with Hungary 
and with Turkey. Possibly, we may add, the same cause leads 
to his intense aversion for the Russian despotism which from 
the time of Ivan LV. radically destroyed, during the barbarism 
of the people, those municipal institutions which have lifted all 
other people out of barbarism. Be this as it may, we do not say 
that he hates Russia too cordially. We believe with him, that 
her fraud and force is the vastest and deepest fountain of misery 
to all Europe, although we know not how to attribute to Russian 
intrigue either omniscience or omnipotence. 

Let a reasoner take what theory he pleases as to the causes, 
the facts and mode of Russian encroachment are such, that even 
the unreasoning multitude may justly be éxcited to attention, 
and may call upon their rulers for a total change of proceeding. 
The growth of a great inland royalty into an empire over neigh- 
bouring foreigners by direct war and conquest, is an alarming, 
but an intelligible phenomenon. When it assumes the same old- 
fashioned shape as that of the Ottoman power three centuries 
ago, all are forewarned and forearmed. But such a power acted 
only from without: its position was that of pure hostility, and 
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it was met by the universal systematic combination of all conti- 
nental Christendom. Yet the dangers from it were comparatively 
superficial No Ottoman ambassadors resided in the cities of 
Christendom: no Ottoman parties were formed in the parlia- 
ments and cabinets: no Ottoman intermarriages entangled our 
dynasties, nor was Ottoman gold lavished in diplomacy, or on 
the Christian press. Much less could the Mussulman make his 
conquests by aid of Christian allies. He did not trust his own 
Christian subjects in his armies, and had no active aid, except 
occasionally from injured refugees. No great Christian govern- 
ments won provinces and awarded kingdoms to him by their arms 
or their diplomacy. In all these points lies the formidable 
nature of the Russian power. Since Peter the Great, her frontier 
has advanced by many hundred miles in the direction of Berlin, 
Vienna, and Constantinople ; but her more dangerous force is 
exerted within these capitals and their provinces, and upon more 
distant cabinets. She has torn Poland into pieces by aid of 
Prussia and Austria, and appropriated to herself by far the greater 
os of the spoil. She has secretly allied with France, to enable 

er to wrest Finland from Sweden. Her influence has set up 
Prussia, as a power with straggling dominions not rightfully hers, 
and coveted by France, so as to force Prussia to lean upon the 


support of St. Petersburg. By intermarriages she has cemented 
f 


her union with the throne of Berlin, and obtained near preten- 
sions to that of Denmark. Her intrigues stimulated the insur- 
rection of the Greeks against the Sultan. She has obtained b 
treaty the title of “protector” of the Christian in Moldavia and Wal. 
lachia. She continues to foment every discontent in Turkey, as 
formerly in Poland. Under the specious doctrine of Pansclavismus, 
her emissaries act on the foolish ambition of the ruder Sclavonian 
age whether beneath the sway of Austria or of Turkey. 
ith unsparing lavishness she organizes and supplies her diplo- 
matic agents, who are a fixed and trained force, aiming cease- 
lessly from one quarter of a century to another at definite ends, 
from which the mind of the administration has never éccasion or 
motive to veer or waver. This diplomacy is almost wholly 
secret: secret treaties, differing from those public and avowed, 
are a part of the systematic agency. It is notorious that Alex- 
ander and Napoleon, at the peace of Tilsit, (June, 1807) added 
secret articles to the public treaty, which was ostensibly between 
Russia, France, and Prussia. By these articles Russia allowed 
France to seize upon Denmark and its fleet, while France allowed 
Russia to get Finland, on condition of Russia closing her ports 
against England. In the next year, by the secret treaty of 
Erfurt, the Czar is believed to have been permitted to appro- 
priate the Trans-Danubian provinces of Turkey, and Napoleon to 
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invade Spain. No one can for a moment suppose that these are 
singular and rare cases.* Despotic cabinets can keep their own 
counsel: their treaties do not need the ratification of parlia- 
ments, and are not the less valid for their stealthiness. By a long 
course of consistent audacity, the Russian power has not only 
pushed its frontier to the sides of Germany, and converted the 
Black Sea and the Baltic into Russian lakes, but has at last made 
Austria, as well as Prussia, dependent upon the Czar, by helping 
the Austrian dynasty against the nation which had been its 
strength, Hungary. No sooner is this achieved, than Russia 
hastens simultaneously to the twofold object of seizing the keys 
of the Baltic and the keys of the Black Sea; the former by the 
protocol of June, 1850. and treaty of May, 1852, to both of 
which the signature of England is appended, the latter by a 
daring invasion of the Danubian principalities, as preliminary to 
a Turkish war. 

It is not difficult, in restrospect, to see how these results have 
been facilitated. _ Much has depended on the circumstance, 
that Russia entered European politics in so late a stage. For 
the last four centuries European actidn has been based, on the 
one hand, in the rivalry of France, England, and the House of 
Hapsburg, in its German and Spanish branches; and, on the 
other, in the rivalry of the Romish and the Protestant religions. 
Until the Treaty of Vienna had been signed, France appeared 
to all her immediate neighbours—and eminently to England— 
as the only enemy in the world. For nearly a century afier the 
death of Peter the Great, Western Europe regarded Russia with 
more of scorn than alarm, as a half barbarous power, as a useful 
ally upon occasions, and a harmless enemy. During the great 
French war, England rejoiced in the growing strength of Russia. 
In 1806, Mr. Fox, as Foreign Secretary, though eminently re- 
presenting that party in England which was least hostile to 
France, plainly declared to Napoleon, that ‘the British govern- 
ment would conclude no peace except in concert with the 
Emperor of Russia.” About the same time, the influence of 
Sebastiani, French ambassador at Constantinople, so alarmed 
England, that she saw with pleasure a quarrel rise between 
the Sultan and the Czar; and no sooner did Turkey seek to 
France as her ally, than England declared war, and (still in 1806) 





* But recently, it is stated that Prince Menchikoff tried to impose a secret 
treaty on the Sultan, with the impudent threat of war if he dared to reveal it. 
Mr. Urquhart tells us of a secret treaty concocted against Russia by the 
other powers, during the congress of Vienna; but that Russia, ever vigilant, 
got scent of it, and effected the escape of Napoleon from Elba, in order to 
make herself necessary to the allies. Unfortunately he does not indicate his 
sources of knowledge. 
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sent Admiral Duckworth to pass the Dardanelles, and threaten 
the bombardment of Constantinople. The Sultan forced our 
admiral to a precipitate and ignominious flight; but meanwhile, 
Russia reaped a harvest of power by a successful campaign on 
the Danube. Thus, in 1806, she was helped onward by 
England. In 1807 and 1808, she in turn gained goodwill and 
concessions from France; and in the latter part of the war, 
Austria and Prussia naturally believed that their only permanent 
safety against France lay in the support of Russia. 

In 1812, (observes Mr. Urquhart, p. 293,) “Turkey had the 
opportunity of recovering all the ground she had lost; but 
England, who only thought of the war with France, induced her 
to sign the treaty of Bucharest. By it Russia got possession of 
nearly a half of Moldavia, and reached the Pruth.” In the 
general peace, so eager were we to gratify Russia, that we not 
only acquiesced in her third partition of Poland, and invasion of 
the crown of the fragmentary Poland which remained; but, in 
order to evade the necessity of her restoring Finland to Sweden, 
we violently—by a threat of war within forty-eight hours—rent 
away Norway from Denmark, and bestowed it as “ recompence” 
on Sweden. With such a state of European feeling no occult 
causes of Russian exaltation are needed. 

But this is not all. During the very period of Russian en- 
croachment, England herself had also become, beyond the limits 
of Europe, an encroaching, usurping, imperial power; and our 
crown and parliament, however disdainful of a lowborn Corsican 
upstart, were full of sympathy for imperial dynasties, and 
insincere in the support of popular liberties, by which alone 
Austria and Prussia could have been strengthened. George the 
Third had made war against the just liberties of our American 
colonies, and the equal rights of Ireland to England. In India, 
the arms of the Company had won, and the British Crown had 
accepted, an unrightful despotism over a foreign people, who 
were wholly unreconciled to our rapacity, exclusiveness, and 
ignorance. To a cabinet thus wielding irresponsible power over 
its foreign dependencies, secret diplomacy was natural and neces- 
sary; nor have we been able to evade the consequence, that we 
are liable to lose by the incapacity or vacillation of our ministers 
whatever advantages are hardly earned by war. Here we touch 
most closely on Mr. Urquhart’s immediate topic. He believes 
that England is no exception to the statement, that Russia has 
a spy and an agent in every cabinet; but before admitting, on 
mere ciicumstantial evidence, so odious an imputation against 
any individual, we must surely consider whether existing 
notorious causes do not suffice for the results. We despise the 
folly of Spaniards, who, with raw levies, insisted on fighting 
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pitched battles against French veteran armies and generals; yet 
our diplomatists commit the very same fatuity, in engaging with 
those of Russia. Each minister in turn deludes himself, as a 
youth in a gambling-house, who ventures to play against old 
hands. Lords Palmerston and Aberdeen may indeed think it 
insulting to be told that they are incompetent to match Russian 
astuteness ; but in truth this is not a mere personal question— 
it rises out of the whole position of an English ministry, who 
fight unarmed against the armed. Our crown and its ministers 
have the initiative of war, and peace, and treaties; but they 
cannot get the sinews of war without parliament, nor carry on a 
war which exceeds one campaign without the goodwill of the 
nation. Russian ministers are not thus hampered. With our 
cabinets, the most important function of parliament consists in 
making and unmaking ministers; and since the secrecy main- 
tained renders it impossible for the nation to understand foreign 
affairs until they have taken the broad aspect of war, parliament 
feels no interest in any of the more distant consequences of 
foreign diplomacy. If our minister blockades Athens, or 
Naples, in however just a quarrel, he annoys our merchants 
severely, and himself suffers from their enmity; but if he were 
to sign away the Sound and the Dardanelles to an infant son of 
the Czar, the English nation would be unmoved, because the 
mischiefs of such a treaty are only in distant prospect. As in 
art it is the judges who in the long run form the taste of the 
artist, so in politics. Ifthe nation and parliament is necessarily 
shortsighted, ministers who are responsible to Parliament 
become shortsighted also. The minister who wisely provides 
for the not distant future at the expense of some immediate 
sacrifice, expects the violent opposition of many, and little hearty 
support; but the minister who can scrape cleverly through 
each year as it comes, with specious immediate prosperity bought 
by future evils, is the hero of the day and the true practical 
man. Exposed to such a position, an English foreign secretary 
fights a most unfair battle against a Russian. The latter can set 
all the Stock Exchange on him, write disagreeable articles in 
hostile newspapers, and put words into the mouths of parlia- 
mentary opponents; and, where parties are balanced and 
minjsters weak, the foreign ambassador may often have it in his 
power to displace the foreign secretary, if he be reluctant to obey 
commands. In such a crisis Lord Palmerston appears to have 
been in 1850—not according to Mr. Urquhart only, but 
according to a calm and favouring criticism, recorded in our own 
pages, (April, 1852, p. 580):—“ Lord Palmerston, attacked in his 
ministerial entrenchments in Downing Street, no doubt thought it 
wisest to counterbalance his anti- Russianism on the Danube and 
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the Bosphorus by acceding to Russia’s views, for the re-consti- 
tution of Denmark.” 

Not substantially different is the following statement, quoted 
by Mr. Urquhart from a protest (Mannheim, 1852) attributed 
to Heinrich von Gagern. (Urquhart, p. 256.):— 


“Tn consequence of England’s intervention against Greece, and . . . 
the extent to which England, under Lord Palmerston’s guidance, carried 
its support to Englishmen in foreign parts, the Russian ambassador in 
London had, in solemn indignation, announced his expected recall. At 
the same time, Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy had been in parliament 
submitted to severe criticism. . . . Some diplomatic access, to assuage 
the Tories, and an apparent reconciliation with Russia, was necessary to 
Lord Palmerston, if he wanted to remain at the helm. The accession 
of Lerd Palmerston to that Protocol was the first desideratum; and 
Lord Palmerston, under the circumstances, had declared himself 
ready to sign. Thereon, Brunnow preferred to accept the satisfaction 
demanded by Russia, in the shape of the signature of the Protocol by 
the English minister, in preference to his departure from London.” 


Let it be remembered, that the English ambassador at Con- 
stantinople has no parliament, no public oppositionists, no free 
press, to set at work against the Russian minister there, if he 
resists the interests of England. The contest, therefore, is 
wholly unequal. Our ministers have no other weapons against 
theirs, but (at best) words of truth and justice whispered in 
secret conclaves and hidden despatches: they wield against our 
ministers all the formidable apparatus of hostile faction, with 
secret service-money of unlimited amount, whether to buy venal 
talents, to work the presses, to incite legal proceedings, to hire 
spies, to support the saloons of fascinating ladies, or to assist 
political friends in a scrape. Their ministers are irremovable 
by any outcry which ours might raise against them: our minis- 
tries, having an ever uncertain tenure of power, cannot afford 
to make enemies. 

Moreover, as war is a disease to England, but an acceptable 
exercise to Russia, our minister cannot retaliate with advantage 
the trick of withdrawing an ambassador and threatening a breach 
of amity. But, worst of all, England collectively has no fired will 
or aims in regard to continental affairs. Every possible English 
ministry indeed wishes that (in Europe) every person, class, 
functionary, and monarch would be moderate, reasonable, and 
satisfied with things as they are. But so soon as to abide by the 
eld state becomes quite impossible, through new violence in 
some quarter, we no longer have any defined or consistent will, 
or even wish, as to the new state. No man sees this more 
keenly than Mr. Urquhart; and all England needs to take it deeply 
to heart. “ England,” (says he, p. xliv.) “having tremendous 
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power and no policy, the gravest events must hinge upon the 
temperaments of the individuals cast by accidents into determi- 
nating posts: i¢ is upon these accidents that Russia makes her 
game.” He means,* for instance, that Russia successfully strove 
to procure the return of Lord Stratford as ambassador to Con- 
stantinople, because his temperament is exactly what suits her 
there,—viz., he is honestly anti-Russian in desires, and will 
never be charged with collusion; yet he is so cautious, that he 
will always check that enthusiasm of the Turks, which is the 
only thing feared by Russia. Her mode of displacing an 
ambassador, is, by making it believed that he is her friend: her 
mode of securing that | bat Stratford should return, was by 
affecting joy that she had got rid of him. 

Again, at p. 243, Urquhart says:— 

“ A government that has an object is so entirely master of those 
which have none, that it can work with the most trifling means... . 
As well expect that a man by natural intuition should be able to lay 
down a railway, as that a European statesman should be able to cope 
with a Russian diplomatist.” 

Mr. Urquhart’s book is too full-of matter for us even to 
analyze throughout, much less could we afford space to criticize 
it in all parts, even if we had the means of bringing to the 
test many of his very novel statements and peculiarly rare 
information. Yet we must mention the parts of the book in 
detail. Its extreme cheapness enables every one to buy it, who 
is at all competent to coal it: in truth, it is to be regretted that 


he “eM so elliptical a style, that the book does not tell its 


own tale. Much subsidiary information is often needed to make 
it intelligible. 

After the ample Prefaces, he proceeds first to the subject of 
Spain: the chapter was written in 1846. He maintains that 
the French invasion of Spain in 1823, to put down the Consti- 
tution, and the Anglo-French interventions from 1834 onward 
to put up the constitutional party in Spain,—were alike brought 
about by the machinations of Russia, whose sole aim is to 
embroil Western Europe, and prevent any fixed settlement 
there, which would leave the Sassen Powers at leisure to 
oppose her enterprises in the East. 

n regard to 1823, Mr. Urquhart’s evidence is direct. The 
proceedings at the Congress of Verona are narrated by the 
French Plenipotentiary Chateaubriand, who distinctly represents 





* Mr. Fox, in 1806, probably did not need to be prompted by foreign intrigue; 
but it is no uncharitable belief that Russian astuteness knew how to play on 
the vanity and aristocratic foibles of Lord Castlereagh, on the too credulous 
honesty of Canning and of Lord Durham, as well as on the political necessities 
of Lord Palmerston. 
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Austria and Prussia as lukewarm, England vehemently hostile, 
and Russia as energetically favourable, to the French invasion 
of Spain. In the opinion of Mr. Urquhart, Chateaubriand was 
the tool of Russia; and this seems pretty clear, without im- 
puting to him corrupt motives. The paradoxical assertion is, 
that all France disliked the invasion. The quotations which he 
makes from Chateaubriand show that the French chambers and 
the prime minister Villele were averse to the war, but (p. 46) 
the royalists and the army favourable; this removes the paradox 
in which Mr. Urquhart delights. Russia was the support in 
the back-ground undoubtedly, and Russia probably originated 
the plan; but she was not the only one to gain by its success. 

In 1834 Lord Palmerston effected the Quadruple Treaty, 
between England, France, Portugal, and Queen Isabella of 
Spain, for securing the throne of Spain to the “ constitutional 
queen,” against the absolutist Don Carlos. Mr. Urquhart holds 
that the “ Constitutionalist” faction of Spain was despotism in 
disguise, and that we ought never to have intermeddled; that 
Louis Philippe was from the beginning unwilling, that Lord 
Palmerston enforced his consent (p. 70) by making it the 
condition of that British alliance, which was then necessary to 
his safety. Hence the alliance was one of uneasy constraint, 
irritating to France. The utter uselessness of this Spanish inter- 
vention, though successful in its ubject, is certainly a proof that 
Lord Palmerston selected his aim unwisely; but, allowing that 
Russia profits by every blunder which our statesmen make, we 
must add in strong words, that Mr. Urquhart adduces no particle 
of evidence to justify his dreadful accusation, that Lord Pal- 
merston was purposely (that is, treasonably) playing into the 
hands of Russia. When he pretends to quote, as in p. 71, what 
might* be to the point, he gives neither date nor reference, so 
that it is impossible to verify and interpret the quotation. 

The second part is concerning Huneary. Here our materials 
are ample and authentic; no one needs to go wrong, as to any 
main point; and accordingly Mr. Urquhart here shows both his 
blindness and his clearness of sight. By a strange blinking at 
numerous public facts, and by adding errors of his own, he turns 
the war into a “romance,” Kossuth into a weak and blind poli- 
tician, and all his countrymen into brave simpletons.t At the 





* « Lord Palmerston is satisfied with the declarations and conduct of Russia.” 
But when was this said? and to what ? 

+ Page 84. “Narrated of some former time, would not the tale discredit 
history? Might not the existence of Kossuth and Gérgey be denied, with more 
show of reason than that of Python and Chimera? Their motives defy, their 
achievements surpass, scrutiny and possibility.” True, as told by Urquhart! In 
this very page he jumps from the fa battle of Kapolna, (in February), to 
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same time, he adduces from the Blue Book itself, and from the 
records of parliament, a series of facts, the importance of which 
the reader will feel, when we concisely rehearse them. They 
reveal astoundingly the impotence of our ablest diplomatists. 

In April, 1848, King Ferdinand V. made solemn oath to the 
series of reforms which were to be the new charter of Hungary. 
In June, the marauding violences of the Serbs began, stirred up 
and conducted (as soon afterwards appeared) by imperial officers. 
In June also, a Russian army entered Moldavia. On Sept. Ist, 
in answer to a question from Lord D. C. Stuart, Lord Palmerston 
assured the house that the Russian army had entered at the request 
of the Prince of Moldavia, only to maintain the quiet of the pro- 
vinces, and without orders from St. Petersburg: that the corps was 
not large, and its stay would be temporary. ‘This reply silenced 
farther inquiry, but it seems to have been false throughout. 
The Hospodar did not want the army, but the Austrian cabinet 
did. It was not sent to quell disorder in Moldavia, but to over- 
throw order in Transylvania. Undoubtedly then it was sent by 
orders from St. Petersburg. The corps was large enough, and 
stayed long enough, to be very formilable to a peaceable neigh- 
bour. When Lord Palmerston asserted that no orders had been 
sent from St. Petersburg, he could not speak with authority, 


except from a Russian source. Hence, in this avowal, he mani- 
festly became a Russian mouthpiece. And to this, it seems, the 
English Parliament, when seeking to repress Russian encroach- 
ments, is expected to bow! 





Kossuth’s order to Gorgey to push hard on Vienna (in April), and omits all note 
of time, and seven great victories gained by the Hungarians in the month of 
March. In page 86, he is amazed that the Hungarian government would not 
allow Dembinski to invade Gallicia, and meet the Russians out of Hungary. 
Kossuth has publicly stated why this was not done. He had no arms to give 
to the Gallicians ; and to incite insurrection there, was judged, under these cir- 
cumstances, to be an inhumanity. Two modes of action were possible; to 
spread the war was one.. The other—to concentrate the armies—was the more 
cautious; and would have succeeded, but for Girgey’s treachery. Urquhart 
wrongly states Hungarian public opinion concerning Gérgey (p. 85); but Kos- 
suth never had an opportunity of displacing him without danger of having to 
imprison a hundred officers, and reorganize the whole staff, while the enemy 
was at hand, except when the moment came of swearing fidelity to the revolu- 
tion after the deposition of the Hapsburgs. If Gorgey had refused the oath, he 
would have ejected himself. He has now himself printed, that he deliberately 
took the oath, intending to violate it, (“ My Life and Acts in Hungary,” vol. i. 
pp. 67, 68). Kossuth knew him to be jealous, malignant, untractable, but 
thought he had a soldier's honour, and a Hungarian’s pride; and hereby 
lost the only moment for displacing him. In the whole of March, Gérgey’s 
ostensible public conduct was excellent; and all imagined him to deserve high 
credit for the great victories of that month, until his own book revealed that 
the strategy was no more Gorgey’s than the execution.—See Kmety’s pamphlet 
on this topic. 
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Parliament was prorogued on September 5th. Jellachich, 
still disavowed in Vienna, crossed the Drave on September 9th. 
He was defeated by the Hungarians September 29th. In con- 
sequence, on October 3rd, a royal rescript proclaimed a sus- 
pension of all the Hungarian institutions, and declared the 
traitor Jellachich dictator of Hungary. The insurrection of 
Vienna was the consequence. It was suppressed by the opening 
of November: but the king had qualms of conscience against 
commanding the invasion of Hungary, so the Camarilla forced 
him to abdicate, (half-witted as he was,) and Francis Joseph* 
was called to the throne, December 2nd, by an authority foreign 
to Hungary. On this followed the invasion of Hungary by 
Prince Windischgratz. Then came Bem’s successes in ‘l'ran- 
sylvania, and the first Russian invasion: but before February 
was ended, he had driven out Russians and Austrians together. 
Such were the events of the five or six months during which 
the English Parliament was not sitting, and during which the 
ministry was entrusted to watch over the interests of the country 
and the public law of Europe. What does Lord Palmerston in 
this interval? Does he remonstrate with Russia for her false- 
hood and breach of neutrality, or with Austria for her public 
lawlessness? Nowhere that appears. But he writes to Sir 
Stratford Canningt on November 7th, intimating his knowledge 
that the Russian army in Moldavia is intended to march into 
Hungary. On December 11th, he received a letter from Kos- 
suth’s agent in London, begging to be allowed to expound the 
whole Hungarian question, and reminding him that in Rakotzy’s 
war (1705—1712) Great Britain mediated between Hungary 
and Austria. Lord Eddisbury replies in Lord Palmerston’s 
name, that the British government has no knowledge of Hungary 
but as part of the Austrian empire: and Lord Palmerston forth- 
with despatches to Vienna a copy of this correspondence! Why? 
to recommend himself to the goodwill of Austria? We will 
——- so: but clearly its effect was to assure the lawless 
cabinet that they might carry out their schemes of crushing the 


Hungarian constitution without fear of offending England. On 
February 4th, Sir Stratford Canning writes, that the Hungarians 
seem to be victorious in Transylvania, and the Russian inter- 
ference may turn out an awkward affair. Lord Palmerston 





* In announcing it, Lord Ponsonby said he had forewarned Lord Palmerston 
of it, and it was no surprise. It appears, then, that English influence might 
have been used to prevent this unconstitutional act, so ruinous to the moral 
influences of royalty, and to its whole future. 

¢ This we know —_ from a despatch of Lord Ponsonby’s (November 20th), 
which quotes a part of it. The letter itself is suppressed. The blue-book is thus 
always ex parte. 
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hastens to reply (February 26th) that “ undoubtedly” the passage 
of the Russian troops was “an infraction of the Porte’s neu- 
trality, and was a fit subject of remonstrance on the part of the 
Porte.” Such is the total result of Lord Palmerston’s activity, 
in that stage of affairs in which alone he might have arrested 
the mischief by words. 

On March 16th, 1849, Pulszky, in London, laid before Lord 
Palmerston a despatch from Kossuth at Debreczin (dated Feb- 
ruary 24th), solemnly calling on England to interfere against 
Russia’s breach of the law of nations, and Austria’s perjury and 
cruelties. It is printed in the Blue Book, but without a reply. 
The great Hungarian victories follow, which cannot be wholly kept 
secret, in spite of the false bulletins of Austria, and the stupid cre- 
dulity of Lord Ponsonby. ‘The intention of Russia to interfere 
becomes notorious; our ambassador and envoy in Turkey ask 
instructions ; and Lord Palmerston, to solve all difficulties, relies 
upon the Russian ambassador! On the 24th of April, he gives 
official assurance to Sir Stratford Canning,* on the authority of 
Baron Brunnow, that “it is not the intention of the Emperor of 
Russia to take any part in the Hungarian war.” This positive 
statement, it seems, was thought enough to remove all Sir Strat- 
ford’s anxieties. Yet surely the noble lord must have remem- 
bered, that on September Ist, he had been deceived into a 
ere falsehood by a similar credulity; and we know that Lord 

onsonby had told him the truth as early as November 20th. 
Early in May, Pulszky laid before Lord Palmerston Kossuth’s 
solicitation that England would give a dynasty to Hungary. 
No reply was vouchsafed, and it is doubtful whether the 
Queen of England was informed of the request, so deepl 
interesting to the stability of the royal power. The fact itse 
is suppressed in the Blue Book, and became first known to the 
public by Kossuth’s speech at Mr. Henry’s, near Manchester. 
On May Ist, the Russian intervention had been announced in the 
Vienna Gazette. Yet, on May 16th, a letter from our envoy at 
St. Petersburg might seem to be a revelation to Lord Palmer- 
ston ; for, although it put no question whatever, he writes back, 
that, much as he regrets this interference of Russia, he has nothing 
to say about it! He does not even complain of Baron Brunnow’s 
falsehood ; or, if he did, he (for some reason,) does not dare to 
show the publict that he did. 





* In reply to an anxious letter of Sir Stratford’s, dated April 5th, which, by 
allusion, informs us, that France and England have striven in vain to “ inspire 
moderation” into Russia, apparently by gentle and wise advice at Constan- 
tinople. 

. + Only a short extract of this letter is allowed to see the light in the Blue- 
ook. 
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In several despatches Sir Stratford renews his lamentations 
that the Sultan’s neutrality is compromised, and on May 20th, 
states that he had urged the Sultan to uphold it more efficiently. 
Lord Palmerston calmly replies, on the 2nd of July— 

“Her Majesty’s Government entirely approve the language which 
you describe yourself to have held to the Porte, with the view of in- 
ducing it to maintain a strict neutrality. . . . The Porte ought, for its 
own sake to maintain and assert the neutrality of the Turkish territory, 
as far as it is able to do so without coming into hostile collision with its 
stronger neighbours. 

“Tam, &c., PALMERSTON.” 


Was ever anything more imbecile? Do we need a clever, 
energetic, experienced statesman to write such despatches? The 
Czar sends his armies into the Turkish provinces; his ambas- 
sador falsely tells the English minister that they were not sent 
by the Czar, but were called-in by the Turkish viceroy. Russia 
makes the provinces her fortress and focus of war, from June 
1848 to June 1849; Sir Stratford is not alarmed at the breach 
of neutrality until the Hungarians show their strength: he then 
exhorts the Porte to do something efficient. Lord Palmerston 
applauds this, provided that Russian lawlessness can be restrained 
without encountering Russian hostility! He is surely a convert 
to the doctrine of Mr. Charles Gilpin the Quaker, which he read 
out to the merriment of the House of Commons; that armed 
battalions can be repelled by meek expostulations and Christian 
submission. 

At this moment Turkey had power* to establish Hungary, 
overthrow Austria, and shake Russia to her centre: what then 
could she not have done, aided by English countenance? But 
(from whatever cause) Lord Palmerston held back the hands of 
Turkey, advising her to maintain her neutrality only by words, 
and not by acts!’ Was Aberdeen already prime minister ? 

Meanwhile, the Hungarian victories over the perjured and 
atrocious Hapsburgs had blazed across the whole world, and the 
sympathy of the English people made it inconvenient for the 
ministry to be thought wholly apathetic. At length, on the 
21st of July, 1849, Lord Palmerston speaks his celebrated Hun- 
garian speech,—single sentences of which, if they had been 
written to the Austrian cabinet in November, would in all pro- 





* By merely giving arms to the Hungarians, Turkey could have ensured 
that not a battalion of the Russian armies in Hungary should escape, while 
the Turks blocked up the passes. Russia had already put out her whole dis- 
posable strength, as Lord Palmerston knew and states; yet he bids Turkey to 
endure what he says is undoubtedly an infraction of her neutrality rather 
than provoke her stronger neighbour! Is Kossuth to blame, in counting 
England among the powers whose intrigue caused the fall of Hungary ? 
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bability have averted the dethronement of Ferdinand and the 
impious invasion of Hungary.* All England infers the character 
of the noble lord’s despatchest from his speech; his popularity 
rises; liberal M.P.’s present Lady Palmerston with his picture. 
Lord Fitzwilliam and others lay before him a memorial in favour 
of Hungary. Meanwhile, Gorgey’s treason and the armies of 
Russia a the ruin of the rightful cause, and finally, on the 
Ist of August, Lord Palmerston writes a despatch to Vienna, 
offering to “ mediate,” if Austria desires it! 

Mr. Urquhart, commenting on the great speech of July 21st, 
justly ridicules its practical gist,— 

“In the present state of the matter, her Majesty's Government have 
not thought that any opportunity has as yet presented itself, that could 
enable them to make any official communication,” &c. 


As yet! That is, he would not interfere, by advice or me- 
diation, until Hungary was at the mercy of her enemies. This 
is intelligible from a partisan of despotism; unintelligible from 
one who knows that the cause of Hungary was just, and avows 
that the conduct of Austria was suicidal,—to the advantage of 
Russia alone. And this, when a Ruissell was prime minister ! 

Let the reader reflect, that such is the conduct of our very 
cleverest diplomatist, whose name through the whole world is 
identified with constitutionalism, and who is supposed to be the 
most liberal foreign secretary obtainable by Queen Victoria. 
With such facts before us, we pardon Mr. Urquhart’s unchari- 
tableness. For ourselves, we do zot believe Mr. Urquhart’s 
theory: the Syrian war (strangely omitted by him) seems to us 
to refute it. Whatever the demerits of that war, the minister 
who plunged into it to the sore displeasure of France, was 

lainly running all risks to keep out Russia from Turkey. 

If Lord Palmerston were a traitor, it would be a terrible fact, 
but it would be an isolated one in England, and really a smaller 
calamity than we are actually suffering. Our ablest men cannot 
extricate us from the tyranny of routine, and from the power of 





* Indeed, not the least remarkable point in this speech is, that it is better 
suited to the date of November than of July ; for it totally ignores the Russian 
interference. When England, in December, refused to mediate, because the 
struggle between Austria and Hungary was a domestic one, Kossuth made sure 
that we should bestir ourselves in earnest when Russia had violently compro- 
mised the neutrality of ‘Turkey, and was piratically invading Hungary. But 
England’s ablest foreign minister does not regard this as needing even a passing 
allusion, where it ought to have been his main subject. In fact, its heading in 
Hansard is, “ Russian Invasion of Hungary.” 

+ That this is a false inference, and that the suppressed despatches are not 
more vigorous than those printed, we know from the violent offence which the 
modest and tame letter of August 1, 1849, gave to Schwarzenberg, as also 
from the despatch of December, 1848, referred to above. 
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foreign despotism over our ministries through our domestic 
factions, until secret diplomacy is renounced. Secresy is what 
makes our Indian empire an evil tyranny, and secresy makes 
our ministers coadjutors of tyranny in Europe. As we said 
above, while the nation and parliament is shortsighted, respon- 
sible ministers cannot afford to be longsighted. There are only 
two possible remedies :—one is, to make the ministry irremov- 
able by parliament, as in despotic countries, and as in the 
United States of America: the other is to make the judge (par- 
liament) as enlightened as the culprits (the ministry), by enforc- 
ing the unmutilated and immediate publication of every official 
communication to a foreign power. Even so, a free state is at 
disadvantage against a despot, who can always employ agencies 
within its bosom to embarrass its ministries by domestic faction. 
Russia plays this game in the United States; but, as the nation 
and government there know their own aim—freedom—if pos- 
sible, republican,— American ambassadors show a very different 
energy hon those of England, who no longer has any aim but 
an impossible absurdity,—viz., to keep people quiet and con- 
tented with the government of men who have violated every 
moral law, and have no single claim, moral or legal, to reverence 
or obedience. A ministry which is aiming at a chimera, is 
perpetually stultifying itself, and is then too ashamed of its own 
folly to be angry with the power which has duped it. 

Hence it is, that when Palmerston has signed the Protocol of 
June 1850, and Malmesbury the treaty of May, 1852; which 
prospectively ensure the acquisition of the whole of Denmark 
undiminished as an appanage to the Russian dynasty, and 
endanger its becoming an actual inheritance of the Russian 
crown, Lord Clarendon comes forward to defend the honour of 
English diplomacy, and declares, that “the Emperor of Russia 
had acceded to the London treaty settling the Danish succes- 
sion, without bringing forward the slightest undue pretension.” 
A very cheap avowal; yet it is flatly called “ false” in Berlin. 
It is quite impossible for us to enter on this enormously com- 

licated Danish question, which Mr. Urquhart expounds at 

ene He indeed powerfully takes up the subject from an 
earlier point, viz., that we ought to make no new treaties with 
those who break the old ones, We have protested against the 
violation of the Treaty of Vienna in Cracow; our minister has 
authoritatively announced two other violations in regard to the 
quarantine and navigation of the Danube :— 


“When Catherine Il. proposed a new treaty to Kien Lung, his 
Manchu Majesty replied, ‘Let her learn first to observe the old. But, 
alas! when she turns her face to the setting sun, she catches no 
Tartars.’”—p. 251. 
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When Kossuth was in America, he again and again announced 
an impending attack of Russia on the Turkisa empire. On 
May 26th, in Faneuil Hall, Boston, he assigned it as his main 
reason for hastening back to Europe; yet English statesmen 
and publicists have been quite surprised, and have exclaimed, 
what Cicero declares so disgraceful,) Who would have thought it ? 

long ago as in 1774, the Austrian internuncio at Constan- 
tinople, Baron Thugut, in a despatch to his court, discussed the 
roblem of dividing the dominions of the Sultan. Russia (says 
fre) has only to make a descent on Constantinople from her 
ports on the Black Sea, to manage the outbreak of a Greek 
conspiracy, and so occupy the capital. The Sultan will have to 
fly into the depth of Asia. Russia will not grudge to Austria 
the possession of Bosnia, Servia, and Albania, because the in- 
habitants are Mussulmans and Greek Christians; of whom the 
former would follow the Sultan into Asia, and the latter “ would 
always be faithless to Austria, and occasion her new troubles.” 
An amiable argument! However, the united force of Austria and 
Russia is now, far less than then, to be dreaded by Turkey, 
provided only that English and French intrigue can be pushed 
aside. The Greeks* have no real influence, whatever G. D. P 
and other Philhellenes may assert or wish. They are shop- 
keepers, merchants, and professional men; a most valuable 
element of society, but not the men whom the peasantry will 
follow. They are ——— in the cities, and do not exceed one 
million. If every Mussulman were killed by lightning, and 
foreign powers stood aloof, the dominion of Turkey would not 
be won by the milder and more intelligent Greeks, but by the 
Servians and Wallacks, and other rude races. In an argument 
with Mr. Cobden, we should have to prove that the rule of the 
Turk in Constantinople is more to be desired by us than that of 
Russia. Mr. Urquhart alleges, that the mutual hostilities of 
the races of Turkey are such, that if the Ottomans did not exist, 
European statesmen would want to invent them. But, without 
pranging into long discussions, it is certain that every possible 
nglish ministry wishes Russia to be kept out of Constan- 
tinople. It is therefore instructive to consider how we have 
helped her forward, and to remember that our present statesmen 





* The tools and dupes of Russia confound the members of the Greek church 
with the men of Greek race, and call them thirteen millions. The Czar pre- 
tends they are closely allied with his people, and the rightful object of his 
protection. The attachment of Russians, Wallacks, Bulgarians, Moldavians, 
Albanians, and Greeks, is perhaps as close as that of Spaniards, French, 
Austrians, Poles, and Italians; a precious basis of union! Mr. Urquhart, 
indeed, represents the Russian church as in violent official opposition to the 
“genuine” Greek church. 
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are men liable to the same shortsightedness as their predeces- 
sors. 

How we attacked the Sultan in 1806, to the benefit of Russia, 
was above remarked. Mr. Canning, in 1823, was incapable of 
being seduced by the Congress of Verona, in regard to Spain: 
he was equally proof against all blandishments of Russia in the 
matter of Turkey (as Pozzo di Borgo avows), yet in the treaty of 
London* he was over-reached by Russia. She had withdrawn 
her ambassador from Turkey ever since 1821, and had mainly 
incited the Greek insurrection. France sympathized intensely 
with the Greeks, yet was aware of Russian ambition. England, 
France, Austria, and Prussia, held consultations about the affairs 
of Turkey, without Russia; and the Greeks, annoyed at her 
pretensions over them, asked England to mediate. Mr. Canning 
preferred to mediate in company with Russia and France. The 
end was, that we destroyed the Turkish fleet at Navarino, 
nobody knows by whose order. Meanwhile, Russia for some 
sy had been feeling the pulse of all the powers, to learn 

ow they would act, if she declared war on Turkey. Prince 
Czartoryski has now been able to give these secret despatches 
to the world. The piratical destruction of the Turkish fleet 
roused the spirit of the Sultan, and put him in temporary 
hostility with all the mediators. Russia seized the moment to 
declare war, (while still a mediator!) and imposed on the Sultan 
the treaty of Adrianople, after a campaign of very doubtful 
success. Such were the results of the treaty of London. Of it 
Mr. Urquhart says, p. 310:— 

“ A forced mediation is a war in disguise. England determines to 
mediate; but instead of communicating with the parties, she commu- 
nicates with the government obnoxious to both, and which actually 
was on the point of rupture with one of them. This communication 
is secret. Having concerted measures, they apply not even then to the 
parties, but to another foreign power. This is a conspiracy!” 

Mr. Canning, who thus played into the hands of Russia, was, 
in Mr. Urquhart’s judgment, a thoroughly honest man, and a 
man of genius. If the treaty of London had been Palmerston’s 
work, to what motives would he have ascribed it? 

Words quoted by him concerning the war of 1828, from the 
most celebrated Russian diplomatist of that day, are of great 
interest. 

“Tf the Sultan” (says Pozzo di Borgo, confidentially addressing his 
chief) “has been enabled to offer us so determined and regular a 





* Mr. Urquhart gives (pp. 330—334) two remarkable contemporary letters 
concerning this whole affair, from Baron von Prokesch, president of the Ger- 
manic diet. 
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resistance, whilst he had scarcely drawn together the elements of his 
new plan, how formidable should we have found him had he had time 
to give it more solidity!” 

In fact, as with Poland, so with Turkey; the great fear of 
Russia was, lest internal reform should give them strength, and 
in each case this has incited her to war. The great advances 
made by the Turks in the whole mechanism of administration 
during the last twenty-five years, were assigned by Kossuth as 
one cause urging Russia to make her attack before it is too late. 
Another was, her desire to profit by the alarm felt by England 
for France. When Russia was meditating to enter the Princi- 
— the two powers could have co-operated too speedily for 

ussian intrigue to harm them. Our tergiversation has lost the 
moment. In the next spring, if Louis Napoleon should dare to 
act against Russia, she will take good care that an insurrection 
breaks out in Paris,—(for she will have too much at stake to 
shrink frum the chances of republican fervour,)—and England 
may have so many alarms near home as to be but a feeble ally 
in the Black Sea. We believe there will be a war, perhaps 
before these lines appear. The Sultan knows he must be 
devoured piecemeal, unless he accepts all risks. He will not be 
alone now, as in 1828. England and France, who were then in 
suspended hostility to him, will be at least in suspended hostility 
against Aussia. He has now Circassia assuredly by his side, 
Persia probably. If, as is to be expected, Austria joins his 
enemy, or even continues to threaten Turkey, the Sultan will 
have no choice but to rouse and arm Hungary, upon which, if 
not before, America may be expected to join him, whether as a 
community, or by suspending her neutrality laws in his favour. 
Unless Constantinople should be carried by a cowp-de-main, the 
war may presently threaten the existence, not of the Otto- 
man, but of the Russian empire; for neither Poland nor Finland 
will be still, if it last but for a few months. 

Our Russo-ministerialist journalists tell the public that Turkey 
cannot stand; and talk of the tremendous dangers which we 
should incur by firing a shot against Russia. Undoubtedly the 
danger is immense of overthrowing the Colossus of European 
despotism. To strike at Russia a blow hard enough to force her 
to be just, will disable her from assisting Austria, and will bring 
to the ground that perfidious power by the hands of her own 
subjects. Nicholas is hitherto allowed to go rampant in disorder, 
because he is the mainstay of order in Europe! But unless we 
mistake, English indignation will be kindled, ere long, with a 
fierceness proportioned to the confidence which he has abused, 
and our very Tories will feel that this lawlessness must be quelled 
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at any price. At least we hope so, for the good fame of our 
country, and for its own security from retributive tumult. 

In fine, we can only notice that the last division of Mr. 
Urquhart’s book, concerning the Danube’and Black Sea, the 
commerce of Turkey, &c., abounds with interesting and import- 
ant matter. He can write with remarkable beauty, and is cer- 
tainly a man of genius. So much the more do we regret, that 
he often mars his own work by inordinate conciseness, which is 
neither forcible nor elegant when it becomes incoherent. 


Note to Article LX., No. VIL. 


We are desirous of dispelling an important misapprehension 
which might arise from a slight typographical error in the article 
on the “ ‘Turkish Empire,” which appeared in our last number. 
In referring to the reported produce of Turkey, under recent 
treaties of commerce and navigation, we appeared to imply that 
it was the effect of the Treaty of Balta~-Liman (1838) to pro- 
hibit exportation from the Turkish territories, on the part of 
English merchants, by reason of the excessive duty which it 
imposed upon the shipment of the produce of the country. 
What we had intended to express was simply, that the stipu- 
lations of this Treaty, in unavoidable deference to the commer- 
cial prejudices of the Divan, augmented the export, in pro- 
— as they diminished the import, duties of the empire. 

t was the object of the Convention to extend the commerce of 
England, without affecting the aggregate amount of the Turkish 
Customs’ Revenue. Nothing could have been further from our 
intention than to decry the conditions of a treaty, evincing, on 
the part of England, a high degree of commercial and political 


sagacity. ; 
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Art. [IX—ContTemporary LITERATURE OF ENGLAND. 


[Under the conviction that brief and incidental literary notices, such 
as have been hitherto appended to the more important portion of the 
“ Westminster Review,” are of little value in a quarterly periodical, tt 
has been determined to substitute for them a connected survey of the 
chief additions made to our literature during the preceding quarter. 
The foreign department of the Review, which, since the incorpora- 
tion of the “ Foreign Quarterly” with the “ Westminster,” has been 
confined to notices of a few foreign publications, will also, in future, 
be conducted on a new plan. American, French, and German literature 
will be treated in separate articles of a like comprehensive character with 
the one on English literature. It may happen that, for various reasons, 
the works noticed in each article, especially in the department of foreign 
literature, will not fall strictly within the limits of the previous quarter ; 
but it is intended that the entire series will give as complete a retrospect 
of the course of literary production during the year as the prescribed 
space will allow. | 


v R. GODWIN’S “Lectures on Atheism”! 
eology and 


Church Polity. having been for some time out of print, he has 


again delivered and republished them on occasion of 
the secularist controversy in Bradford. Having exhibited 
atheism as based on doubtful speculations, as out of harmony 
with nature, and forbidding in its moral aspects, the lecturer 
analyses various sceptical theories, and then advances to his own 
argument from man’s physical structure, from its relation to the 
external world, and from the larger relation of the earth to the 
general system of which it forms apart. Dr. Godwin is a man 
of too much information not to have invested the discussion, 
taken in this form, with considerable popular interest. He 
enters, in the usual manner, upon questions as to man’s forma- 
tion, which have lately arisen before public attention, describes 
the attributes and the government of bod, and concludes with a 
carefully drawn contrast between atheism and the religion of 
Christ. In such a controversy, the known candour and beneyo- 
lence of the lecturer could not fail to secure for his opinions a 
degree of attention in harmony with that respect in which his 
high character is generally and deservedly held. Without by 
any means endorsing every sentiment of the lectures, we are 
happy to believe that publications upon this subject, conducted 
in such a manner, must prove an unmixed benefit in regard to 
public instruction. 





1 «The Philosophy of Atheism, examined and compared with Christianity.” 
By the Rev. B. Godwin, D.D. Hall, Virtue, & Co., Paternoster-row. 
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In the new edition of the “ Phases of Faith,”* just issued, in 


Chapman’s Library for the People, is given a reply to the 
“Eclipse of Faith,” which we shall always regard as an example 
of extreme forbearance, to be accounted for only by the con- 
sideration of Mr. Newman’s profound sense of responsibility as a 
leader of public opinion. It is, indeed, hard to believe that 
orthodoxy has fallen so far as to have welcomed in its defence a 
book which a few calm words of truth suffice to convict of 
dishonesty. 

An addition has been made in the fifth chapter upon the sup- 
posed miraculous spread of Christianity, and on the exaggera- 
tion of its moral influence upon Europe. ‘This is particularly 
illustrated in a full discussion as to the New Testament view of 
slavery. There is also an added chapter upon the personal cha- 
racter of Jesus, written in especial reply to the doctrine that in 
him has been revealed the complete image of moral perfection, 
so that, at least in this respect, the divine nature became mani- 
fest in the flesh. Mr. Newman very naturally protests against 
being challenged to prove imperfections in one of whom, never- 
theless, to say that he was without fault, would be to make bim 
cease to be human. In face of the difficulty, before the crowd 
who worship at the very name of Jesus, and whom it is the 
author’s desire not to exasperate, but to teach, he enters upon 
the examination of the public pretensions of Christ, and of the 
manner in which they were supported. We know scarcely any- 
thing of the private life of Jesus, so that no ground lies open for 
research, excepting that into which the inquiry is made—an 
inquiry to which it is obvious that historic revelation must be at 
all times exposed, though few persons possess either the courage 
or the conscious critical skill resolutely and calinly to pursue it. 
As to the result to which the discussion leads, it may be wise 
not to anticipate the reader’s judgment. Mr. Newman has 
opened the question upon a platform unfamiliar to English 
thought, but one on which it must be yet often debated. No 
person, at least, will question either the ability or the earnest 
purpose with which the opening has been made. 

“ A Treatise on the Peculiarities of the Bible”* can only be 
noticed as an attempt to illustrate the Swedenborgian theory of 
spiritual interpretations, a method which solves all difficulties in 
Scripture, by throwing over the whole book that mystic light 
into which the rational eye cannot penetrate. For example, 
when it is said that the rod of Moses was turned into blood, the 


2 “Phases of Faith.” By F. W. Newman. Second Edition. London. 
Chapman’s “ Library for the People.” 

3 “A Treatise on the Peculiarities of the Bible.” By the, Rev. E. D. 
Rendell. London: F. Pitman, Paternoster-row. 
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meaning is that truth was sensualized: the sending of frogs 
meant reasoning from false principles: and the plague of locusts 
that “ falses seized upon the natural mind.” Enoch was the first 
to collect revelations into a doctrinal form, and the statement 
that “ God took him,” is not to be understood to describe his 
translation to heaven without dying, but that “God took him 
under his special guidance and directed him in the performance 
of the work.” There seem to be persons yet living who find 
light in this curious direction. 

The two first volumes of Chapman’s quarterly series have 
been issued: one of them contains the “ Discourses” of Mr. 
Parker, to be afterwards noticed; the other, a second edition of 
Mr. Newman’s “ History of the Hebrew Monarchy from the 
time of Samuel to the Captivity.”* It is the object of this work 
to apply to the Jewish records the rules of that sounder criticism 
by which modern historical studies are distinguished; perhaps 
the most popular service rendered by this valuable work will be 
found in the light which it often throws upon the obscure pages 
of Hebrew prophecy. Mr. Chapman purposes in this new 
series to publish, by subscription, four volumes in the year, of 
which the subjects will be theology, philosophy, biblical criticism, 
and the history of opinion. The names of Feuerbach, Ewald, 
Newman, Parker, and Mackay, sufficiently indicate the high 
character which it is intended that these quarterly publications 
shall bear. 

Mr. Wilson has issued the two first parts of his new “ Bible,”* 
giving the authorised text with a body of really useful notes. 
The second part brings us to the end of Leviticus. In the in- 
troductory sections to this edition much valuable information is 
given in a form of easy comprehension, while, by aid of the 
notes, the reader is enabled to judge for himself as to what the 
Scriptures really are—precisely the point upon which the Chris- 
tian world is so extremely ignorant. 

“The Religion of the Heart”* is a manual of aspiration, faith, 
and duty conceived in the spirit of natural piety. It contains 
what may be called devotional services for varied occasions, 
meditations upon the duties of life, and short essays upon many 
subjects of constant interest to human thought; for example, 
on the conscience, on pleasure’ and pain, and the rewards 
and penalties of duty. The latter half of the volume is 





* “A History of the Hebrew Monarchy.” By F. W. Newman. London. 
Chapman’s “Quarterly Series.” 

5 «The Holy Bible, authorised version, with Notes, Critical, Practical, and 
Devotional.” Edited by the Rev. T. Wilson, M.A. London: J. Chapman. 

° «The Religion of the Heart: a Manual of Faith and Duty.” By Leigh 
Hunt. London: J. Chapman. 
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occupied with a discourse upon the chief writings, ancient and 
modern, which may be regarded as of a religious and moral 
character—giving extracts from Confucius, Socrates, Epictetus, 
M. Aurelius, St. Francis de Sales, Whichcote, Shaftesbury, St. 
Pierre, Emerson, Richter, Professor Nichol, and others; the 
whole designed to form a kind of guide to a course of moral and 
devout reading. It is the object of the book to supply one of 
those needs of the popular mind which the speculative rationalism 
is apt to neglect—to aid in the culture of sound habits, and of 
reasonable religious affection. If the time has not yet arrived for 
the matured ritual of natural religion, the present endeavour 
will at least be regarded as a suggestion and help in that 
direction. 

Members of parliament have been heard to confess ignorance 
as to what Dissenters mean by “Separation of Church and 
State;” and, generally speaking, the owes of Commons does 


not distinguish itself in its debates on ecclesiastical affairs. If 
the country is as ill-informed as its representatives, Mr. Allen’s 
book on “State Churches and the Kingdom of Christ”’ should 
prove of great service. Beyond a few obvious aspects of the 
question—of tithe rent-charge, which must be paid, of church- 
rates, which may be sometimes out-voted, of incongruous war- 


chaplains, and of unnecessary bishops in the House of Lords— 
the popular notion upon this matter rarely extends. When the 
period shall arrive for the needed radical reform, and for the 
establishment, upon a basis of justice, of the State’s relations with 
the religion of the people, legislators will be astonished at the 
vast amount of work to be done, and the country in discovering 
with how large a mass of iniquity it has for so long a time 
foolishly borne. 

The first portion of the essay on state churches sets forth the 
usual nonconformist views as to the simplicity and spirituality of 
the kingdom of Christ—a kingdom which, according to the 
New Testament, should owe its extension and support to its 
mild spirit of charity rather than to the arm of the civil power. 
The author attributes to the church and state alliance all the 
evils which, in the name of religion, have been inflicted upon 
Christendom. In order to demonstrate this, he gives in detail 
an account of tithes, church-rates, and other ecclesiastical 
charges; sketches, somewhat at length, the history of the 
Anatom, Irish, Scotch, and colonial churches; describes the 
establishment and influence of the papal authority; narrates the 
various persecutions carried on in the name of established 


7 “Siate Churches and the Kingdom of Christ.” By John Allen. London: 
W. & F. Cash, Bishopsgate-street. 
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churches; and adds some remark upon liturgies, priestly rites, 
festivals, and sacraments—upon nearly every topic, indeed, on 
which the society of which he is a member dissents from the 
orthodox Christian world. 

The essay is to be recommended as a depository of information 
which many persons will find useful; not infallible as to either 
dates or history, but written with evident care, and in a tone of 
gentle reproach, which must be highly satisfactory to those who 
prefer that manner. It must be understood to form a sketch of 
church ordinances, made with the view of showing to what 
lengths of worldliness and folly the Christian community has 
been led by its leaning upon the “arm of flesh.” Asan argument 
against church establishments it goes teo far, and proceeds along 
too discursively, to have much weight with the public. The 
question will not be determined—no question of the kind ever 
has been—upon the simple ground of appeal to the Scriptures 
and to reason; the less likely is it to be so if people are induced 
to believe with Mr. Allen, that the same guidance of reason and 
Holy Writ can only lead them to adopt the opinions and 
discipline of the Society of Friends. He argues, for example, 
against religious endowments of any description—quite a different 
question from that of patronage by the state; and enters his 
protest against prayer-books, organs, church architecture, clergies 
and clerical distinctions, wars, and oaths, the exclusion of 
women from the ministry, and against a small crowd of terms, 
names of time and titles, an example of fanatic pedantry which 
we regret to see intruded in so grave a discussion. 

The same subject, from another point of view, is illustrated by 
Mr. Madden, in his “ Life and Martyrdom of Savonarola.”* He 
agrees with the previous writer in the idea that a state of poverty 
is the most wholesome for the church, which cannot safely be 
trusted with civil power or wealth. This gentleman appears to 
be an independent thinker; we have studied his book with equal 
care and interest. He says, that “Italy no longer affords a safe 
locality for the independence of a church of a truly Christian 
spiritual character,” and recommends the transfer of the papal 
seat to Jerusalem, or some other alike sacred spot in Palestine, 
and that the primate shall be supported there by voluntary 
supplies from all the Catholic churches in the world. Our 
author evidently expects that the Pope will not find his second 
return to Rome so easy as the first. He cannot avoid giving a 
hard word to Mazzini, with some injustice, since, through the 





* <The Life and Martyrdom of Savonarola, illustrative of the History of 
Church and State Connexion.” By R. R. Madden, M.R.LA. 2 vols. London: 
Newby, Welbeck-street. 
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instrumentality of that gentleman, the Pope might have been 
settled by this time in Jerusalem, but for a state interference on 
his behalf, which Mr. Madden must, of course, condemn. It is 
evident that the most spiritual Catholic can hate with a perfect 
hatred the despisers of his church, and assume the haughty and 
defiant air of a man of the world, who will not have his absur- 
dities put down with the thin, but sharp laughter of un- 
believers. 

Mr. Madden no more confines himself to his subject than 
the writer before-mentioned. He dedicates his book to Mr. 
Gladstone, and devotes one chapter to the argument, occasionally 
referring to it in other places. This is ‘all that he attempts in 
relation to state churches, his great point being rather to show 
that the church should be kept poor—which it may easily be, as 
it was in Scotland, while yet in alliance with the state. Such 
appears to have been the opinion of Savonarola; though we can 
see no propriety in the representation that he died for uttering 
it: much less can he be adduced as the antagonist of alliance 
between the state and the church, since, as Mr. Madden believes, 
he was subjected to persecution by the reigning Pope in revenge 
for his having instigated the invasion of that pontiff’s government 
by Charles VIII. His predictions chiefly related to this civil 
interference in the affairs of the church; the French monarch 
was to effect the spiritual reform, and the prophet became angry 
with him because he failed to accomplish, by the scourge of war, 
that object, and would not even depose the reigning anti-Christ, 
his enemy. On the other hand, he augmented his own troubles 
by interference in the politics of the republic which he had 
been mainly instrumental in establishing. He made Florence 
an example of Mr. Gladstone’s theory in practice—a fatal 
example, as it turned out; and he has become in history a 
warning rather than a model, as Mr. Madden would fain re- 
present him. 

The life of Savonarola is well worth attention, though it can 
have little to do with any argument about state churches; and 
Mr. Madden deserves the highest praise for his research, 
enabling the reader to form a more correct judgment of this 
great reformer than it has hitherto been easy to attain. Like 
Mr. Allen, however, he is not always careful about dates, looks 
steadfastly at everything from his one point of view, and has 
the ill habit of pronouncing his opinion upon every question 
that happens to be named, giving, likewise, a whole history of 
each. The two volumes are filled with such little essays, of 
which the following titles may give some idea:—Essay on the 
Italian Republics, especially that of Florence; On Monasteries 
and Religious Orders, particularly on the convent of St. Mare; On 
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the Scholastic Philosophy; On Monts de Pieté; On Cardinals; 
On Trial by Ordeal; On the use of the Classics in Schools; On 
Supernatural Illuminations; On Saints being lifted from their 
knees in prayer—which our author believes to have really 
occurred to the Saint of Florence; On the Powers of the Papacy ; 
On Persecutions ; On the Infallibility of the Pope; a short essay 
on Genius; and another on Art; and in the appendix, a sketch 
of Lucretia Borgia and her family. Bad as the author’s style 
often is, these, for the most part antiquarian essays, merit atten- 
tion. But it seems a little absurd to throw this incongruous 
collection into the biography of a single man, under the title 
of a book illustrative of the connexion between Church and 
State. 

To Mr. Morell is to be awarded the praise of having 
Philosophy. sucessfully laboured in the revival of metaphysical 
studies properly so called, in this country. The four lectures on 
‘* The Philosophical Tendencies of the Age,”* forming, as he says, 
a kind of complement to his “ History of Modern Philosophy,” 
were delivered before large audiences at Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow: we are glad to receive his promise of a new work upon 
the relation between “ Philosophy and Religion.” We regret 
to learn that even this gentleman, a man of chivalrous honour, 
and, as a pure student, devout in the worship of truth, has not 
been allowed to escape the malignant censure of orthodox 
weakness. With what surprise an honest soul encounters for 
the first time this kind of foul play, may be read in the following 
passage from his preface.—*I feel a moral indignation at being 
charged with ‘insinuation’ and ‘subtlety;’ and that too by 
persons who in all probability never knew what it was to avow 
in their lives a sentiment contrary to those for which they are 
praised and rewarded by public opinion.” 

Defining philosophy to be the “science of first principles,” 
the lectures proceed to answer this question :—‘ What is the 
ultimate ground of appeal for the validity of human knowledge ? 
Is it to be found in the testimony of sense, or in the individual 
reason? Is truth the sole offspring of a divine tradition, or may 
it not be seen in the universal consciousness of mankind? These 
four theories Mr. Morell examines. The first is Positivism, 
developed most fully in the system of Auguste Comte, a theory of 
the universe which the lecturer strenuously opposes, as utterly 
failing to embrace the whole phenomena of either nature or 
man, as contented with a result unsatisfactory to the spirit 
panting after universal truth, as compelled in the ultimate resort 





® «The Philosophical Tendencies of the Age.” By J. D. Morell, A.M. 
People’s Edition. London: Theobald, Paternoster-row. 
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to fall back upon a law beyond the reach of its own speculation, 
while this law of sociology upon which it relies is not verified in 
the history of humanity. However confusedly in early ages 
may have grown up together theology, metaphysics, and the 
teachings of sense, neither of these elements has been found to 
absorb the others, whatever may have taken place in the minds 
of the positive philosophers. Mr. Morell is careful to show that 
these objections are not directed against the inductive method 
in science, which, being itself a result of first principles in human 
nature, does not pretend to compass and limit the entire domain 
of thought. 

Positivism, therefore, Mr. Morell holds to be a simple nega- 
tion of philosophy, possessed of no means for reducing into 
unity the multiplied facts of sensation with which alone it con- 
sents to deal, and subject always to the obvious objection which 
carries all its observed facts to be tested and put to use upon the 
threshing floor of the reason. The second theory, that of Indivi- 
dualism, Mr. Morell admits to have great force as against 
positivism on the one hand, and traditionalism on the other, both 
of which he finds to rest ultimately upon appeals to the reason. 
Sensation is nothing without a judgment, and the judgment 
must decide upon all questions of tradition. The theory of Tra- 
ditionalism receives an easy and full examination, all authority 
of parent and priest being shown to rest upon documentary 
evidence, itself requiring some other living authority for its 
interpretation. There is a supposed residuum of catholic truth, 
which, coming down by tradition, has been imagined to have 
received no attaint from the fierce breath of controversy. What 
this may be it is not easy to ascertain, but Mr. Morell claims it 
as belonging rather to his own scheme of “ Philosophy by common 
consent,” proving that it owes its whole force not to the fact of 
issuing from objective tradition, but to its exhibiting the sub- 
jective consciousness of humanity. 

His own idea the lecturer develops thus: “ Humanity has a 
divine purpose to accomplish. Its own progress depends upon 
the regular growth of ideas—ideas thus evolved in the general 
consciousness it is the business of philosophy to mould into clear, 
logical form, acknowledging this common consciousness of man- 
kind for its final ground of truth.” LEclecticism, in the ordinary 
meaning, this system ought not to be called: that name, however, 
it is likely to retain—and the disciples of it need not complain ; it 
indicates, if it does not describe them. But a person may do 
full justice to the universal consciousness, and yet not take it for 
his final appeal. He may employ it to correct his own, without 
holding it of superior value. Mr. Morell objects to individualism, 
that it can only decide infallible questions of formal character 
placed before the understanding; but, in truth, admitting to the 
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full the doctrine of universal intuitive judgments, the individual 
reason can only take them for new facis with which to deal, and 
must still ultimately decide for itself upon their consistency and 
truth. It does not claim to find within itself the sole source of 
light, it judges of the experience of others by its own, it aids its 
own by theirs; sensation, tradition, or intuition, fall equally 
within its grasp. Mr. Morell has perhaps hardly shown that, 
with all its obstructions and errors, the individual reason can 
find, in the vagueness of common consciousness, an authority 
greater than its own as the final test of truth, We should 
willingly quote from these lectures many passages which indicate 
the cultivated and penetrating intellect of the writer, passages of 
great beauty and force. We can only add that, in his “ Phi- 
losophy of Progress,” the author conceives himself to have 
found the via media between blind servility on the one hand to 
authority of tradition, and subjection on the other to the pride 
of rationalism, which he thinks to be not sufficiently aware how 
incapable it is of * furnishing any real material of holy thought,” 
the true aim of philosophy being this—to “ bring into scientific 
form the spiritual life which, coming direct from God, permeates 
the religious consciousness of mankind at large.” 

Dr. Hickok” begins with a brief sketch of what he denominates 
objective and subjective theories of morals, but without in- 
dicating which of them answer the question as to what con- 
stitutes right, and which the very different one as to how we 
may discover what is right or wrong. Moral philosophers have 
too often confounded the two distinct things, the reason and the 
test of right; perhaps it might be not far wrong to say, that the 
objective theories attempt to solve the one problem, the subjective 
the other; at least by help of this suggestion the classification 
might be rendered more natural and just. The subjective 
theories, as might be expected, very closely resemble each other ; 
they find somewhere in man’s constitution the test of morality. 
We can only regard the rule of morals which Dr. Hickok main- 
tains as being a modification of these theories. It is stated thus: 
“when the man sees himself to be just what the spiritual 
excellency of his being demands that he should be, he has, in 
the contemplation of this worthiness, at once his virtue and 
reward.” ‘This worthiness is no revelation from without, but a 
necessary truth seen in the spirituality of his own being from 
within.” This definition has the air of Cudworth’s doctrine, 
but, in truth, holds nearer relation to the “moral approbation” of 
Dr. T. Brown. 

The book treats first of “ pure morality ;” secondly, of “ posi- 





1 « A System of Moral Science.” By Laurens P. Hickok, D.D. London: 
John Chapman. 
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tive authority.” Under the first is given a statement of the 

rsonal and relative duties, of the duties to nature and to God. 
The second regards civil government, the divine government, 
and family government. The aim of pure morality is personal 
worthiness for its own sake, that of civil government freedom, 
that of the divine government piety: family government has for 
its object to develop both freedom and piety, and serves as a 
kind of preparatory school, training the character in the virtues 
of “legality” to the civil administration, and “loyalty” to the 
divine. 

We find much excellent remark in the earlier portion of the 
book ; in the latter part the author dogmatises upon definitions 
which many persons might see reason to dispute. He defers 
entirely to the divine authority of the Scriptures, from which he 
extensively quotes; and finds place in his system for a full 
justification of the scheme of grace discovered to mankind in 
the Gospel. In this view he supplies a desideratum—a very 
welcome service to many—but with what success we do not feel 
called upon to say, not discerning its relevancy to a discussion of 
pure philosophy. 

a Mr. F. W. Newman’s “ Crimes of the House of 
Rae Soom Hapsburg against its own liege subjects,”" appears 
as part of Chapman’s Library for the People. ‘To 

those who have read any of the writings of this author, we need 
hardly say that the wrongs which mark the course of this 
imperial house are neither hidden nor excused in this book: 
indignant denunciation flames through its pages. ‘The House of 
Hapsburg is tracked through crimes from its rise in 1273, to the 
close of the late Hungarian war; and, unhappily, a chapter is 
filled with the acts or omissions by which England has contri- 
buted more or less to its success. Our present understanding 
with Austria on the Turkish question, if not exactly cordial, may 
perhaps serve to make us forget, for the moment, eight centuries 
of misdoing: we can hardly imagine, however, that habits are so 
quickly changed, as that the forgetfulness should be long con- 
tinued. Mr. Newman's little book is, therefore, not yet out of 
date. The inquiry suggested by such an exhibition of wrongs 
is this: how happens it that imperial unrighteousness should 
have enjoyed in this case so long a success? In common life, 
and by ordinary rules, a policy like this would have broken 
down and have bien forgotten long ago. What is the secret of 
its life? But we can only now stay to suggest the question; 
the answers which our readers will supply for themselves will be 
various, as each is disposed to look preferentially to sociologic, 





" “The Crimes of the House of Hapsburg against its own Liege Subjects.” 
By F. W. Newman. London: John Chapman. 1853. 
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diplomatic, or military causes for the relative strength of govern- 
ments, and the permanence of states. But we cannot refrain 
from saying, that the long duration of a dishonest dynasty says 
little for the real morality or intelligence of the peoples ruled 
by it. 

The visit of Kossuth to America has produced three agreeable 
and useful volumes of travels from his companions, M. and 
Mde. Pulsky, under the title of “ White, Red, Black ;”* and 
although sufficient care is taken to show, despite the Zimes and 
Daily News, that the progress of the Hungarian Governor 
through the Western Republics was no failure, and although we 
necessarily have much of the clang of hells, the boom of artillery, 
the hubbub of sounds, and the aches of hand-shaking, yet the 
volumes are fraught with important and well-selected matter re- 
lating to America itself. The writers must have read and 
reflected much to have become able to see thus correctly a 
country and people so different from those they left under the 
despotisms of Eastern Europe. We scarcely know where to 
find a better epitome of the opinions, interests, parties, govern- 
ments, resources, habits, and tendencies of the great ‘Trans- 
atlantic people. 

A thick pamphlet, by Mr. Arthur Symonds, discusses the 
“ Organization of the Civil Service." Considering the mass of 
business transacted in England which depends on concerted 
action, it is astonishing that so little seems to be known or 
thought of the principles of organization. Not only in govern- 
ment, but in our great public companies, an office too frequently 
is little more than a number of persons turned into a room, some 
with great salaries and some with small, to get through the busi- 
ness as well as they can. The organization is not much more 
than a mere gradation of authority, instead of being a repartition 
of the work amongst the workers, according to its constituent 
kinds, under the control of set principles, and directed in all 
its parts to one object, by the harmonizing control of one ‘head. 
The consequence of this mal-organization is embarrassment 
amongst the sincere and earnest, ample opportunity for indulged 
inefficiency in the indifferent and idle, confusion, disappoint- 
ment, and failure in the objects of the office, (unless those 
objects happen to be of a nature to cover any amount of loss) 
and, consequently, discredit and vexation to any chief of an 
office who is not as bad as the worst of his subordinates. The 





2 « White, Red, Black: Sketches of Society in the United States, during 
the visit of their Guest.” By Francis and Thereza Pulsky. 3 vols. London: 
Triibner & Co. 

13 « Papers relative to the Obstruction of Public Business and the Organiza- 
tion of the Civil Service.” By Arthur Symonds, Esq. Printed for private 
circulation. 
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‘obstruction of public business” is sure to take place in propor- 
tion as this state of things exists; and the object of Mr. Symonds 
is to remove the causes of obstruction by means of a scientific 
distribution of the work. This he attempts with a minuteness 
of prevision worthy of an engineer’s specification or a French 
ordonnance; and we need not go so far as to approve every item of 
his details before we arrive at a conviction that he has laid a 
master’s hand on a master evil. If the views he has enunciated 
should ever be extensively and intelligently adopted, some part 
of the remarkable difference of effect between corporate action, 
(whether joint-stock or government) and that of individuals, will 
be got rid of, although much of it, from the nature of the case, 
must always remain. 

Although it does not fall within the scope of the book under 
notice, it perhaps ought to be remarked in this connexion, that 
much of the chronic controversy of the times really turns on the 
question between official and popular action in matters of govern- 
ment. The man of office, and of professional avocation, whether 
judge, secretary, clerk, counsel, or any other, looks down on the 
man who, engaged in the full-tide business of life, does not under- 
stand, as he does, the questions with which the official is absorbed. 
The whole of human life, with him, should be dressed to a line by 
science,—the science of the offices. On the other hand, the man of 
business finds that the acts and determinations of the man in office 
do not fit the actual facts of life, with the feelings and habits those 
facts engender,—a discrepancy arising from the circumstance 
that the man in office is, in great measure, excluded by his 
position from the influence of those facts, and can only draw his 
conclusions from an artificial world, built up by himself in his 
own imagination, out of such materials as chance to come to 
him. Hence perpetual discontents; and the discrepancy does 
not come to an end, because the man of office, with all his disad- 
vantages, is really an aid indispensable to the man of active life. 
In England we have long had a remedy for this difficulty in 
some departments of government; we have parliaments and 
juries where the popular is associated with the official, to the great 
advantage of both, and to the stability of the system. But 
while we really need and might easily accomplish large exten- 
sions of the principle, we have those amongst us who would 
sacrifice the jury to the science of the lawyers, just as the 
despots of the continent cannot endure that parliaments should 
interfere with the wisdom of a ministry. 

There is no reason in all this, however, for coldness towards 
Mr. Symonds’ proposed reforms. What must be done ought to 
be done well; and we have to seek a remedy for extreme offici- 
alism, not in weak or badly managed offices, but in a due limita- 
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tion, by public opinion, of the matters with which government 
should interfere. A strong government, within due limits of 
action, is the desideratum; but for our government to be rela- 
tively strong, especially in these days of intelligence, it needs 
great internal reforms. 

Mr. Lucas gives us a lecture of great beauty on the influence 
of history on social progress." The fact of a progress, he says, 
could only be learned from the long accumulations of events 
which form the world’s history, and, therefore, the convictions 
drawn from its history could only be modern. Many attempts 
have been made to revive the past, such as those of Julian, of 
Rienzi, of the New England Pilgrims, of the English Puritans, 
and of the early French Revolutionists. But these all misunder- 
stood their models, some of them egregiously so; and if they 
had not, the models themselves were suitable only to their own 
times, and were entirely inapplicable to those into which they 
were imported,—times in some respect or other altered by the 
general advance. From this inapplicability came failures, and 
thence contemporary vengeance; but the motive being pure, 
and the action heroic, subsequent times have lauded those whom 
the powers of the day, king or noble, vilified or destroyed. 
Even these mistaken men have helped that general progress 


which we all now recognise,—which is really promoted by every 
attempt in its favour, whether or not apparently successful, or 
even rightly devised, and to which we ought all to contribute,— 


but whose laws it is not yet easy to comprehend, and few of us 
are able to explain. 

Some time ago, but subsequently to the Great Exhibition, the 
Society of Arts offered a prize for an Essay on Mechanics’ 
Institutes. The book of Mr. Hole, which obtained it,”* contains 
a large amount of information, and many valuable suggestions, 
written in an earnest spirit. He tells us, that Mechanics’ In- 
stitutes generally have failed of their original design, that they 
have become places rather of recreation than study, that this 
is owing, in great measure, to the deficiency of early edu- 
cation in our working classes, and that the remedy is to be 
found in a better adaptation of the institutions to the actual wants 
of the parts of the population for whom they were intended, 
and in greater efficiency of teaching and closeness of study in 





4 “ History as a Condition of Social Progress. A Lecture delivered at the 
Philosophical Institution, Bristol, April 11, 1853.” By Samuel Lucas, M.A., 
late of Queen’s College, Oxon., Barrister-at-law. London: Murray. 1853. 

8 « An Essay on the History and Management of Literary, Scientific, and 
Mechanics’ Institutions.” By James Hole, Esq., Honorary Secretary of the 
Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Institutions. Published under the sanction of 
the Society of Arts. London: Longman & Co. 1853. 
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the classes. All this, of course, leads to questions of manage- 
ment, support, affiliation of separate institutions, and organizing 
of the whole under the form of a National Industrial University. 
Without sharing all his views, and especially dissenting from his 
proposal that these institutions should get a Regium Donum, we 
heartily commend a book so well adapted to promote practical 
measures for the improvement of our people. 

Mr. Lovett, earnestly desirous of advancing the interests of 
society, has produced, in a small volume," a system of Social and 
Political Morality. Judged with scientific strictness it seems 
open to rough treatment; but as a practical manual it will pro- 
bably do service. A sensible dialogue between master and 
man,” on kindred subjects, is well worth reading and distri- 
bution. It is by Mr. Henry Booth of Liverpool, well known 
for his share in establishing the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, and for his long occupation of the secretaryship of its 
gigantic offspring, the London and North-Western. Political 
economy, and the moralities flowing from it, are here put in an 
intelligible and attractive form. 

India has supplied its quota of books, or rather pamphlets. 
Mr. Silk Buckingham” proposes a plan for the government of 
that country, which consists in the immediate use of the name 
of the Crown,—the appointment of a single minister for India 
in England, with no other council than the permanent official 
staff,—the abolition of the East India Company,—twenty-five 
members for India in the House of Commons, chosen by 
European constituencies, from Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Agra, 
and the Punjab,—the vesting of the local government of India in 
a viceroy, with a council, having legislative powers,.as well as 
an advisory interference in administration, composed of twenty 
members, equally divided between Europeans and natives, and 
chosen by the same constituencies as the members of parliament, 
together with the natives in government employment, not below 
certain ranks. To these are added, of course, suggestions on 
minor points. It is, however, remarkable that Mr. Bucking- 
ham confines his electoral powers to Europeans, or Europeanized 
natives, and we wonder it did not strike him that the facts 
which induced him to do so, go far to account both for our 





16 « Social and Political Morality.” By William Lovett. London: Simpkin 
& Co. 1853. 

7 Master and Man: a Dialogue, in which are discussed some of the im- 
portant questions affecting the Social Condition of the Industrious Classes,” 
By Henry Booth, Esq. London: John Chapman. 1853. 

1s « Plan for the Future Government of India.” By James Silk Buckingham. 
London: Partridge & Oakey. 1853. 
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quarrels in India and our success in them, although he contents 
himself with denouncing our progress wholesale as unmitigated 
conquest and robbery. 

Mr. Henry Lushington” gives us a smartly written answer to 
the various attacks made by “ Young India” on the East India 
Company, a pamphlet amongst the best, if not the best on that 
side of the question. In style and temper it is excellent, in 
matter as good as the case can supply. 

The origin of the Burmese war is discussed by Mr. Cobden” 
in a pamphlet, of which the pre-title, “‘ How wars are got up 
in India,’—seems to us the most objectionable part. This 
assumption that a war is a purpose to be brought about, in con- 
formity to a cherished course of action, is too serious to be 
put forward before at least some proof is placed in the reader's 
hands. It is, however, an error into which a large portion of 
the philanthropic class of our public men often fall, to take it 
for granted, that in all contests with barbarous and semi-bar- 
barous peoples, Englishmen are always and invariably in the 
wrong. We are bad enough at the best, without the illogical 
aggravation of taking it for granted that we do nothing but evil. 
The obvious unfairness of sich a starting point prevents, in many 
cases, the investigations by'the public mind, through which sub- 
stantial disgrace would be brought on real cases of guilt; and 
even more commonly it remits such cases to the region of 
squabble, where the two sides are equally marked by bitterness, 
unscrupulousness, and pertinacity, whether of attack or defence. 

Mr. Cobden, from the parliamentary papers, traces the war 
not so much to the injury originally alleged against the Burmese, 
as to a supposed ceremonial slight; which slight, to make his 
title good, he must suppose was willingly laid hold of to “ get 
up” the war. We have ourselves too much doubt of the justice 
of the war, or rather of the judgment and prudence of the 
officer who permitted the arrogance of the Burmese to preci- 
pitate it, to permit us to defend the case against Mr. Cobden on 
its general issue; but we have seen too much of the evil of 
false arguments, although they may chance to lead, as they often 
do, to true results, to be quite willing to let them pass when 
they seem to support, but really endanger, what we take to 
be truth. 





8 «The Double Government: the Civil Service and the India Reform Agita- 
tion.” By Henry Lushington, Author of “A Great Country’s Little Wars.” 
London: Allen & Co. . 1853. 

19 “ How Wars are got up in India: the Origin of the Burmese War.” By 
Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P. London: W. & F. Cash. 1853. 
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History. The oo of Sir Hudson Lowe form the basis of 


three volumes,” which have great historical interest, if 
not importance. A minute detail of the. petty cares and occu- 
pations that made up the sum of Napoleon’s life at St. Helena 
must at all times, by suggesting startling contrasts, and a rough 
kind of melo-dramatic moral that grasps the imaginations of the 
multitude, stand upon one of the best-thumbed leaves in the 
world’s history. The French witnesses—fellow exiles of the 
emperor—have given their version of all that they saw; but, even 
apart from their prejudices, it is natural that they should have 
misconceived the spirit or the meaning of a great deal that took 
place about them. The papers of Sir Hudson Lowe were looked 
for as the fit and necessary complement to the accounts given by 
Montholon and Las Cases. Those being edited, there would 
exist complete materials for the use of historians who should 
hereafter desire to form accurate opinions for themselves, or to 
work out minute details for their readers. Poets and painters 
have been busy on the subject of Napoleon at St. Helena: 
historians would know how, with so much detail at their com- 
mand, to appeal more effectively than either to the common 
mind. That good result might have ensued from the publication 
of the Lowe papers, Mr. Forsyth aiding much; but Mr. Forsyth 
has aided little. The subject of Napoleon at St. Helena has 
fired his imagination, or ambition, and the materials which he 
should have issued for the use of others, as a conscientious 
editor, he has unwisely chosen to consume in the manufacture of 
a work that gives him rank as but a very poor historian. The 
late Sir Harris Nicolas, to whom these papers were first en- 
trusted, was arranging everything that had historical value in a 
series of documents that would have occupied eight or nine 
octavos. Mr. Forsyth committed an error in judgment, that 
will be regretted by students of history for the next century or 
two, when he changed his predecessor’s plans. 

Sir Hudson Lowe, as quoted by Mr. Forsyth, in one of 
the most tantalizing parts of his preface, says,— There are 
perhaps few, if any, public administrations of any kind, of which 
the records are so full and complete, as those of my government 
at St. Helena. There is not only a detailed correspondence, 
addressed to the proper department of his Majesty’s government, 
reporting the occurrences of almost every day during the five 





*0 “History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena: from the Letters 
and Journals of the late Sir Hudson Lowe, and Official Documents, not before 
_ public.” By William Forsyth, M.A., Author of “ Hortensius,” &. 3 vols. 
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years that Napoleon Bonaparte remained under my custody, but 
the greater part of the conversations held with Bonaparte him- 
self, or with his followers, was immediately noted down.” 

Mr. Forsyth had also, he tells us, access to “a vast number of 
original despatches of Earl Bathurst, who was Secretary of State 
for the Colonies while Napoleon was at St. Helena, and to the 
originals, or copies, of every important document connected with 
the subject.”. Why might we not, through Mr. Forsyth’s good 
offices, have ourselves read “ every important document”? 

We have made the preceding exceptions to Mr. Forsyth’s 
work on the highest grounds only, bearing in mind the satis- 
faction due, not to the general reader, but to the interests of 
history. Those interests, it should be said, are not entirely set 
aside, for Mr. Forsyth’s pages contain many documents, and 
statements drawn from documents, which have their own great and 
substantial value. ‘There is, on the other hand, nothing left to 
be wished for, by the reader who desires a book that can be 
travelled over pleasanily and smoothly, to whom books are 
matters of amusement, not of study—fruits eaten at Icisure, not 
seeds drilled into the mind during hours of toil. 

Without intending still to complain, we must add, that this 
history, considered as a fruit, must be accounted ripe on one side 
only. Sir Hudson Lowe gets all the sun; Napoleon and his 
friends are quite thrown into the shade. This fact is not to the 
discredit of the book, but only of its title-page, upon which it 
ought to have been described as the story of “ Sir Hudson 
Lowe at St. Helena,” with the troubles and trials there endured 
by that much-suffering governor. There is an oddity which 
throughout strikes the reader in the relative positions held by 
Sir Hudson and Napoleon in the book—Sir Hudson the 
plagued, Napoleon the plaguer; and it perfectly proves the 
good faith in which Mr. Forsyth has digested into his history 
Sir Hudson’s own impressions and opinions. He has evidently 
read all the unedited Lowe papers, and has so thoroughly 
assimilated the material provided for him, that he reveals all 
Sir Hudson’s weaknesses and errors as clearly and naturally as 
that gallant soldier himself would have revealed them had he 
been his own biographer. Men often betray their own weak- 
ness when they think they are displaying strength; but of these 
volumes it is a rare and curious characteristic, that in them one 
man displays all the failings of another, while he is as blind to 
them as if they were his own. ‘This defect is indirectly a great 
merit of the book, for it enables any man to come by a round- 
about, yet obvious path, at the right conclusion, which he has 
not been allowed to reach by a direct way. 
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That is a conclusion, we regret to say, in no way creditable 
to this country. The book carries us beyond the chills that 
arose between Napoleon and Sir Hudson—one, a narrow-minded 
man of genius; the other, a narrow-minded man, of no genius 
at all. Sir Hudson’s pith was shrivelled by the rigidity of his 
military cortex. As a man, inall private relations, he was most 
estimable, proper flesh and marrow; but as a soldier he was 
purely pith and bark. Like a holly-bush, he took the form into 
which he was cut and trimmed. If the reader of this history—a 
mere indifferent looker-on—becomes exasperated by the prickly 
formality of the official, and wearies of the incessant strictness 
with which an honourable officer, over-anxious about the great 
trust committed to him, acts up to his instructions, surely 
Napoleon, who felt acutely every jar thus inflicted on his sen- 
sitive and restless temper, had a right to fret and to complain. 
Frenchmen, who can do ill-deeds with a good grace, were un- 
able to comprehend the utter want of tact which was the great 
defect in Sir Hudson Lowe as governor of St. Helena. He was 
a careful and upright officer, who followed his instructions to 
the letter; and when he had done that, felt that there was 
nothing more to be demanded of him. For nine in ten of all 
the duties to which British officers are commonly appointed, he 
was the fit man, but he was not the fit man for so delicate a trust 
as the care of the person of Napoleon. Mr. Forsyth quotes, in 
a note, a communication from Colonel Jackson to himself, in 
which Sir Hudson Lowe is characterized as “a man _ possessing 
little of what is called manner—no man had less of that—but 
he was full of kindness, liberality, and consideration for the 
feelings of others.” Throughout Mr. Forsyth’s book we find the 
narrative supporting this impression. Napoleon expected the 
new governor with satisfaction. “I should like,” he said, “to 
talk over many things with Sir Hudson Lowe; he is a soldier, 
and has served. He was with Blucher; besides, he commanded 
the Corsican regiment, and knows many of my friends and 
acquaintance.” Yet Sir Hudson’s fatal want of manner caused 
Napoleon, at the first interview, to conceive a strong dislike 
towards him. He ordered, we are told, a cup of coffee, that 
had stood between Sir Hudson and himself, to be thrown out of 
the window because “Sir Hudson’s face had turned it sour.” 
The few interviews that took place between the governor and 
the great exile all ended distressingly. Sir Hudson was too 
imperturbable; Napoleon lost his temper, and invariably after- 
wards regretted that he had not known how to control himself. 
Once, when Sir Hudson had departed, after bearing insolence 
with a calmness far more irritating than any natural expressions 
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of annoyance could have been, or any generous expostulation, 
Napoleon expressly ascribed his own irritation to the provoking 
coolness of his antagonist. At the end of an interview with his 
prisoner, when, after an insolent speech, a hot word would 
have been only wholesome, Sir Hudson himself thus chronicles 
the conversation to his government :—“ He was continuing in 
this strain, when I interrupted him with saying, ‘ You make me 
smile, sir.” ‘How smile, sir? he replied, at the same time 
turning round with surprise at the remark, and looking at me, 
added—‘ I say what I think.’ ‘Yes sir,’ I answered, with a 
tone indicative of the sentiment I felt; and looking at him— 
‘ You force me to simile; your misconception of my character, and 
the rudeness of your manners, excite my pity. 1 wish you good 
day;” and I left him (evidently a good deal embarrassed) 
without any other salutation. The admiral quitted him imme- 
diately afterwards with a salute of the hat.” The italics in that 
passage are Sir Hudson’s. 

We have been led by the importance of this book, and of the 
topic it reopens, to trespass much upon the narrow space just 
now at our disposal, in expressing the impression it has made 
upon us. We can only allude now to one other point brought 
very prominently forward in these papers—we fear that it would 
have been even more prominent in the whole series of documents 
as arranged by Sir Harris Nicolas—the mean spirit of espionage 
established at St. Helena by the Tory government of that time. 
O'Meara, the surgeon, who is shown to have been an unprincipled 
man, with the connivance of the government at home, carried not 
merely a double, but a triple face; he was one thing to Napo- 
leon, another to Sir Hudson, and another to the Admiralty 
board. He sent home papers that assumed the character of 
secret reports in the form of letters to Mr. Finlaison, through 
which the Admiralty had the advantage of a private spy; but 
upon Napoleon and his friends the espionage was in reality a 
public system. Every act that was seen, every word that was 
heard, was written down and sent to England. Sir Hudson 
Lowe was bound to have that done, and is not blameable for 
having done it. The publication of these papers quite removes 
any stains that may have been cast on Sir Hudson’s character as 
a soldier and a gentleman; but, though Mr. Forsyth does not 
seem to have expected that result, it has assured and deepened 
the impression formerly existing of the injudicious treatment 
of Napoleon at St. Helena. By it uncertainties have been 
removed, and though the truth made evident is not a welcome 
one to Englishmen, yet, since it is a truth, we must be glad that 
it is now so perfectly established. 
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Travels, . Erom Napoleon at St. Helena we turn to Mrs. Meredith 

in Van Diemen’s Land,”"—a lady who bears cheer- 
fully all the discomforts of a life at the Antipodes. Napoleon, 
if he had possessed her temper, would have felt quite snug 
in his last retreat. After a comparatively short experience in 
New South Wales, which formed the subject of a charming book, 
Mrs. Meredith, nine years ago, sailed with her husband to Van 
Diemen’s Land, and there she has lived ever since, one of the 
happiest and most accomplished of Tasmanians. The description 
of her “ Home” there, is in every respect the most delightful 
work that has been yet written on Van Diemen’s Land. It 
depicts the colony as seen by cheerful eyes in pleasant colours. 
It points out the great freshness and beauty of its scenery 
compared with that of New South Wales, and its compa- 
ratively English character; it bears generous and earnest 
testimony to the good behaviour of the convict population; 
touches with goodnatured satire on the gentilities and weak- 
nesses of the esquire colonists, their wives and daughters, but 
speaks of all such matters not with an affectation of contempt, 
but with the geniality of one who is on good terms of fellowship 
with all her race. It isa charming home book, though it speaks 
home feeling from afar over the water. Three or four changes 
of abode, and two unsettlements of her husband’s plan of life, 
involving journeys from one end of the island to another, seem 
to have disturbed Mrs. Meredith’s home feeling much less than 
it is disturbed in English families by three or four changes of a 
servant. Where she and baby were—she began home in Tas- 
mania with an infant—there was the domestic spirit ever safe 
and sound. The narrative, in so far as it is personal, is for all 
these reasons exceedingly delightful. A true heart and a quick 
wit make Mrs. Meredith a capital narrator. We consent to be 
interested, when her little home party halts in a long jolt over a 
forest road to light a fire by the way, and make a little food for 
baby; or when the same small traveller is tucked up in a road- 
side inn upon the table. Then again, Mrs. Meredith is not a 
woman who can see no farther than her hearthstone: she has 
cultivated tastes; can describe, and does describe most grace- 
fully and accurately, the chief natural productions of Tasmania ; 
and illustrates her pages with such pleasant sketches as would 
do credit to the pencil of many a professed artist. Her 
accounts of the pet animals by which her home has been 
enlivened, among which we may especially name the history 
of a pet opossum, are instructive and excessively amusing. 





*1 « My Home in Tasmania during Seven Years.” By Mrs. Charles Meredith. 
2 vols. Murray. 
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The book contains also a number of stories about the ola 
black population and their terrible deeds, taken from the ex- 
perience of Mr. Meredith; very interesting in their way, and 
calculated very much to heighten the wonder of the reader at 
the fact that den wild, vindictive men, after the local govern- 
ment had waged to no purpose an expensive war against them, 
were all brought into Hobarton, and shipped out of the way of 
the settlers by a single man, one of the thousands with that 
nominis umbra Robinson. He was a bricklayer who, with his 
wife, went unarmed among the savages, and by some unknown 
means brought them all to town, and made them voluntary 
exiles to another island. That man was, indeed, a greater 
wonder than the piper in the fairy tale who made the children 
follow him. If he be still alive he might save the four powers a 
great deal of trouble by getting all the Russian troops out of 
the principalities. That ieee, there would be no lack of occu- 
pation for any genius that takes a bent so useful. In every 
country there are natives who are nuisances, and whose removal 
would be looked upon as a great blessing. Happy day it will be 
when we have only to call “ Jack Robinson,” and they are gone. 
The day, we fear, will not be our day; Robinson must, for 
the present, be accounted one of the peculiar blessings of 
Tasmania. 

Fine Arts, N€Xt best to a Robinson is a Ruskin, who, in his own 

' department of Fine Art, labours heartily to entice out 
of the midst of us all that is barbarous in taste. Mr. Ruskin may 
not himself be a model of good taste—we do not think he is— 
but he puts mind, not memory, into his judgment; for opinions 
he does not say by rote what has been said by respectable autho- 
rities before him,—he lets his brain work, judges for himself, 
and does not care whom his own notion contradicts. A man 
cannot do that without forming strong opinions, and being 
forced violently into a good many overbold antagonisms. In the 
second volume of “The Stones of Venice,”” fancifully called 
“The Sea Stories,” Mr. Ruskin writes as forcibly as ever, says 
many true and wise things, which, if not new, are at least not often 
to be heard in these days, and runs, as quict people are disposed 
to think now and then, into very great extravagances. We would 
infinitely rather that it should be so, than that Mr. Ruskin should 
abate a little of his boldness or his eloquence, and settle down 
into the respectable writer who knows how, by cunning in his 
craft, to make things pleasant to all parties. Confusion is per- 
petuated while men are afraid to speak out boldly what they 
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hold to be the truth on any subject. In taste as in theology, 
there is too much exclusiveness and too much dread of being 
thought heretical by the majority of people, who are in both 
cases almost equally obliged to adopt other men’s opinions or 
hold none. Mr. Ruskin ,is a Wesley in his way, and good will 
come of all his energetic preaching, though there may be but 
half of it with which we can agree. His second volume of the 
* Stones of Venice” begins in a strain of mournful grandeur, 
with a word-picture of the place itself. It forms a brief and 
thoughtful chapter, suggesting at the same time an image and a 
reverie upon it large enough to fill the reader’s mind, and bring 
him in the right spirit to minute contemplation of Venetian 
buildings. Scrutiny then properly begins with the Duomo of 
Torcello. It was from Torcello that, more than a thousand years 
ago, fugitives first went to the islands on which Venice stands. 
The church of Torcello, variously strengthened and re-created 
in its parts, has now stood for nine centuries. It was built by 
exiles from Altinum, after the burning of their own town. The 
absence of external ornament upon it, and “the massy stone 
shutters,” writes Mr. Ruskin, “cause the whole building rather 
to resemble a refuge from Alpine storms than the cathedral of a 
populous city; and, internally, the two solemn mosaics of the 
eastern and western extremitiecs,—one representing the Last 
Judgment, and the other the Madonna, her tears failing as her 
hands are raised to bless,—and the noble range of pillars which 
enclose the space between, terminated by the high throne for the 
pastor and the semicircular raised seat for the superior clergy, 
are expressive at once of the deep sorrow and the sacred courage 
of men who had no home left them upon earth, but who looked 
for one to come,—of men ‘ persecuted but not forsaken, cast down 
but not destroyed.” The same cathedral Mr. Ruskin again 
admires for the universal fitness of its style, inasmuch as “ the 
actual condition of the exiles who built the cathedral of Torcello 
is exactly typical of the spiritual condition which every Christian 
ought to recognise in himself, a state of homelessness on earth, 
except so far as he can make the Most High his habitation.” In 
this spirit of acute and ingenious criticism, putting life into the 
stones, Mr. Ruskin discusses also the mother church of San 
Donato, at Murano, St. Mark’s and the Byzantine palaces at 
Venice. The discussion of the Gothic buildings is then prefaced 
by ashrewd and elaborate article, in which is considered at great 
length the nature of Gothic. ‘This precedes the chapters on the 
Gothic palaces and on the Ducal Palace. A third volume, now 
at press, will conclude the whole work, with an account of the 
Early Roman and Grotesque Renaissance. 
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From cathedrals and old palaces, we come to other 
works of fancy, even novels. There is “ Bleak House,” 
just now more famous than the Duomo of Torcello; it may be 
even the better work of the two; mind against mind, perhaps 
there has gone more feeling and more thought to its construc- 
tion. All the English world is critic of it; we need say but little 
therefore of its character. There are chapters in it that may be 
taken as the maturest and best things ever written by their 
author. All that relates to that type of a class, the poor street 
outcast, “ Jo,” is told with the most exquisite skill and feeling, 
and will be remembered always as one of the choice things that 
do honour to our literature. ‘The whole work is full of humour 
and pathos, yet there are defects in it that are as obvious as its 
beauties. ‘The tone of the plot is more than usually melodra- 
matic, and it is cumbered in its progress by some people with 
whom we are not glad to have met. The early decease of Mr. 
Krook, by any calamity, even by spontaneous combustion, was 
most welcome. The Smallweeds blot the pages of the book 
wherever they appear. Except in the first well-contrived scene 
with Lady Dedlock, Mr. Guppy appears only as a bad farce 
character; and even Esther Summerson fatigues us by the 
pains she takes to show how wonderfully good she is, and how 
unconscious of her goodness. Few works written of late by Mr. 
Dickens have given so much opportunity to make exception 
against this point and that, yet in none that he has ever written 
does there appear so great a maturity of power; it abounds in 
pictures wrought out with the most masterly care and finish, it 
appeals in turn to almost every emotion, and, barring the pur- 
poseless disgust excited by the Smallweeds, turns every thought 
suggested in it towards what is good and pure and noble. They 
who find fault with “ Bleak House,” and they must be many, can 
only quarrel with it as with what they love. 

There has been published recently a little novel in one volume, 
by Mr. Charles Reade,™* that ought to be quarrelled with very 
much ; but it is a little thing, and we have taken it to our hearts. 
It is abominably faulty, full of wilfulness and affectation, but we 
give our hand to it. For us it has no faults. The little novel is 
called “Christie Johnstone.” Christie is a young Newhaven 
fishwife, as true a Newhaven girl as it is a true countess who 
rages, or a true peasant woman who is beaten, in the “ Diable a 
Quatre” at the Opera. She is a theatre heroine, yet she is a 
character not less dramatic than theatrical. Mr. Reade won his 


Fiction. 
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first laurels as part author of “ Masks and Faces.” “Christie 
Johnstone” is even a better thing than that most admirable little 
drama. It is full of animal spirits, wit, life, piquancy, and pro- 
vocation. Nothing more natural was ever shown behind the 
footlights. The story is well contrived, the incidents, which we 
have no right here to disclose, are finely wrought; much of the 
humour, and one highly elaborated incident, being at the same 
time of the most sterling quality, and showing a power that, if 
sustained, would ensure for its author lasting fame. We have 
said all this of a novel curiously faulty, and can only beg that all 
who have been puzzled by this definition of it, will get the one 
volume and read it for themselves, so that they also may be 
delighted and perplexed. The delight will greatly overbalance 
the perplexity. 

If novel-readers are the idle, novel-writers are surely the busy 
in the land. In literature, as in life, there never is a lack of 
fiction. We are disposed to confess that we are idle enough to 
have read another novel which, in another way, has given us 
great satisfaction. It is entitled “ The Twin Sisters,” and its 
only fault is the welcome one of want of craft. It reads like— 
we do not know. that it is—a first work, written with that 
genuine solicitude and satisfaction remembered by writers who, 
among the pleasures they enjoyed when they were innocent, 
have worn the pen down to the stump, linking it with their hoops 
and cricket bats, their daisies and green fields. There is a want 
of skill shown in the conduct of the plot to its close, which 
perhaps will make the third volume less effective than the other 
two, but the whole work is very fresh, unforced, and unaffected. 
The characters of the Twin Sisters are remarkably well drawn, 
the one actuated by a good impulse, growing, with a slowness 
and sureness nicely marked through the hard teachings of life, 
into principle; the other actuated more and more by passion, as 
the troubles of the world collect about her. The novel is written 
in a very sound and wholesome spirit, there is an air of womanly 
purity about it,—its thoughts are pure and its ideals pure. 

Jncle Jos and his sister belong to the real sort of good people, 
and there are no characters in the novel better than nature. 
Amy, the heroine, is not the lady of the novelists, but a true 
woman, the expanding of whose mind we watch as the tale pro- 
ceeds, who has her errors and her honest little woman’s pre- 
judices; who makes mistakes and heartily regrets them; who 
loves like a woman, but in a practical and natural, not senti- 
mental way;—a woman with a character, which is well marked 
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by the author without resort to the vulgar artifice of exagge- 
rating some one peculiarity. The amiable old governess, Miss 
Parker, is another pleasant sketch, an unaffected little portrait, 
altogether free from caricature. There are several other well 
and-quietly portrayed characters devéloped in the book, which 
is throughout simple and genuine, adulterated with no kind of 
clap-trap,—one that we hope we may be permitted to define as a 
ood home-made novel. 

There has been published recently another book of fiction, 
having the same unaffected manner, and the same purity of tone, 
—a volume of short tales by Mrs. Newton Crosland,” a lady who 
devotes her pen only to good uses, and who has written many 
little things, over which women, and men too, might spend bits 
of their leisure pleasantly and well. Her book, last published, 
is a reprint, in a cheap form, of little tales and sketches which had 
appeared in shady corners of our dense and ever-growing forest 
of periodicals; it is called by the author, for that reason, “ Stray 
Leaves from Shady Places.” They deserve to have the sun 
upon them. They are not dead leaves, but they have stem and 
root to them, and they are full of wholesome juices. Mrs. Cros- 
land’s quiet little book is gentle, true-hearted, and womanly. 
We think, therefore, that from our wives and daughters—why 
not, then, from us?—it merits welcome. 


Art. X.—ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE OF AMERICA. 


TP.HE publication of discourses’ such as Mr. Parker 

seems to be in the ordinary habit of delivering, is 
likely to prove of great advantage in rendering popular the 
sounder views of religion already familiar to thinking men. He 
possesses the faculty of detail, and is able therefore to command 
a degree of sympathy never given to mere abstract statement 
and reasoning. The generality of men, cautious of untrodden 
ways, demand to have their imagination familiarized with the 
results towards which it is proposed to lead them; they cannot 
follow an abstract guidance, but refer themselves to some book 
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or chart of manners, to some delineation or some example of 
what they desire to become. Mr. Parker, with an eloquence 
which would lose nothing of its real strength by some additional 
carefulness, somewhat roughly, perhaps, at times, yet always 
with point and force, saeuk to the feeling in which men 
delight, while pointing out to the judgment the way of life 
which thousands at this day are blindly and hopelessly seeking. 

The method of these discourses is practical, addressing their 
argument to common sense. Atheism and the popular theology 
are exhibited in their repulsive relations to common life, while 
from the better conception of divine things, of which the writer 
is a chief apostle, there is shown to arise in natural develop- 
ment the tranquil security of religious trust, guidance, and 
comfort in all social duty, and the clear hope of the world to 
come. ‘Three lectures are devoted to these forms of thought, as 
exhibiting a theory of the universe; three in relation to prac- 
tical life. Then follows a beautiful sermon on Immortality, a 
single extract from which will suffice to show the manner and 
the thought of this powerful writer :— 

“ At the grave the atheist and the theological Christian look each 
other in the face ; one has laid away his daughter for annihilation ; he 
is the father of nothing ; the other has buried his son in eternal tor- 
ment, the father of a devil’s victim! What comfort has the one from 
nothing, the other from hell? Human nature tells both, ‘It is a lie: 
atheism is here a lie ; the popular theology is there another lie.’ Yes, it 
is a lie; eternal morning follows the night. A rainbow scarfs the 
shoulders of every cloud, weeping its rain away to become flowers on 
land and pearls at sea. Life rises out of the grave; the soul cannot be 
held by festering flesh. Absolute religion puts this ghastly theology 
to everlasting rest. The Infinite Master will mercifully chasten, heal 
and bless even the prodigal whom death surprised impenitent. 

“ But conscious of the infinite perfection of God, with the conscious- 
ness of immortality in my heart, all this time I smile through my 
tears, as death conveys in his arms, one by one, the dear ones from my 
side. I see them go up like fabled Elijah in his car of flame. I see 
their track of light across the sky, and I am contented—I am glad. I 
also shall presently journey in the same chariot of fire, and sit down 
again beside the dear ones who have gone before !” 

We recommend to the earnest attention of the querulous, 
impracticable scepticism of our time, three essays on Providence 
which follow, in which the author exhibits some real facts about 
pain and evil which the spoiled temper of disappointed philo- 
sophy is too prone to forget. The volume begins with “some 
thoughts on the condition of Christendom,” and at the end are 
two discourses, which will be read with pleasure by those who 
feel interest in Mr. Parker’s career as a minister of religion. 
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Though the composition of an American author, we owe the 
a ag of this admirable volume to the enterprise of an 
nglish publisher, who has enriched it with a portrait of the 
author. One other quotation, for its equal beauty and force, 
must be given from the second lecture on “ Providence ;” the 
author has just alluded to the labours of men like Bacon, 
Newton, La Place, and Humboldt in physical science :— 


“And what a world of harmonious beauty it is, as seen by the 
material eye, and then reflected in the educated mind of these philoso- 
phers! But when some man, with mind greater than the greatest of 
these, shall gather into his more affluent consciousness a corresponding 
knowledge of the world of animals and men; shall devise the new 
instruments of a higher science; write in more than mathematic 
poetry the principia of this sensitive universe, the laws that govern life 
in time and space, magnificently setting forth the fair mechanics of 
the world, its metaphysic laws, whose ultimate resultant is lovelier 
beauty and harmony of a yet sweeter accord; and grouping to a 
harmonious whole this other Kosmos of vital and personal forces, 
painting in words this white Amazonian lily of bliss floating on the 
river of God; why, what a wealth of wisdom, of justice, of love and 
holiness will it not reveal in the mind of the infinite God, Father and 
Mother of all that are! Then, by the inductive mode alone, without 
deduction from the idea of God, but only by the study of facts and 
history, shall men prove—what I can only postulate—the perfect work- 
manship of God.” 


* Regeneration” is the title of a short and pleasing treatise 
which will be more welcome to many persons than the sharp- 
ringing speech of ‘Theodore Parker, but which we accept as one 
of the many examples of the strong influence exerted by such 
men as he upon the religious denominations. Mr. Sears is 
eminently spiritualist, though, in his belief in miraculous revela- 
tion, Unitarian; he is familiar with nature in its laws, with religion 
in evangelical experiences; he replies to certain views of Emer- 
son while catching his spirit; and writes with the pure poetry 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, though simply developing a doctrine 
of theology. 

He believes of our nature that it is corrupt; that we possess 
what he foolishly calls ‘transmissive dispositions and proclivi- 
ties to evil,” by law of natural descent. ‘This law he justifies as 
the necessary method of progress for humanity. He then 
illustrates the work of the Holy Spirit in counteraction of the 
‘proclive” tendency, showing that the same spirit is at work in 
all men, but in the “regenerate” most complete. His doctrine 
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of development is therefore not pure. He does not believe 
that the innate goodness of humanity conquers the hereditary 
evil, but that itself comes directly from above. The third part 
shows “the nature of regeneration and the means by which it is 
accomplished.” It may excite surprise that a writer of such 
elevated sentiment, with views of the Supreme Being so orderl 
and just, and of human nature so generally in harmony with 
the scheme of divine law manifested in the facts of experience, 
should regard as necessary any outward and irregular revelation. 
He admits that God was in Christ in perhaps nearly the entire 
sense attributed to that expression by the liberal party of the 
orthodox; in his view of the atonement occurs a like approxima- 
tion to theirs. We shall be glad to learn that his book is ex- 
tensively read. It is calculated, under the protecting shade of 
their own attachments, to win many from the crazed errors of 
dogmatism. 

The following remarks are characteristic of the generally ex- 
cellent style and spirit of the book :— 


“Hence the first essential work of reform is in separate individual 
minds, We may besiege our social evils from without with ever so 
much of noise and shouting, but since they are but our inward and per- 
verted life putting out into leaf and flower, we might tear away the 
leaves and flowers only to be produced again. Not’ that reform should 
not be preached, and Christianity faithfully applied to all outward 
abuses. But the prime duty of every man, not only to himself and 
God, but to his race, is self-purification, so that his nature shall be 
receptive of angelic affections, and transmit them as the best inheritance 
to the coming time. He is no true reformer who does not study, as in 
the fear of God, the laws of his own existence, both psychological and 
physical, and conform to them as laws that are sacred and divine, 
deeming the transmission of evil tendencies as the foulest wrong which 
he can inflict upon his kind. They have done the most for the race 
whose inheritance to it is a pure and lofty manhood, and from whom 
the sacred stream of being comes down unpolluted and strong. By 
such a transmigration of souls, they become immortal on the earth, and 
they are abroad on errands of goodness while their bodies smoulder in 


the cerements of the grave.” 
” 


Our next book is a manual of Unitarian doctrine,’ though not 
so represented on the title-page. It discusses, nearly in the 
usual manner, the questions of the Trinity and the atonement, 
but in a spirit of extreme candour, and with an evident desire to 
avoid giving offence. On the point of retribution by eternal 
punishment, which forms the topic of the last lecture, the author 
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is undecided. He says in one place, “ We do not know but that 
we may separate ourselves so far from God as to make our return 
impossible.” Presently afterwards, he adds, speaking of the 
Father, “ No one of his creatures will ever be beyond the reach 
of his infinite pity ;” a much more sensible remark, and one 
more obviously just. There is one lecture upon regeneration, 
which describes it apparently as the result of pure natural de- 
velopment, though presently introducing a necessity for super- 
natural help, somewhat confusing to the uninitiated. 

“ The Bible in the Counting-house”* is the title of a book, con- 
taining ten lectures, addressed’ to the merchants of Philadelphia. 
They are written in a style plain and vigorous, and are, upon 
the whole, well adapted for usefulness. ‘The author exhibits the 
commercial character in its relations of various kinds, in its 
immense responsibilities and great temptations; discourses upon 
speculation and bankruptcy, the necessity of culture, both for 
the intellect and the affections, and the especial advantages of the 
day of rest. He is justly severe upon many sophisms of con- 
ventional morality, and those tricks of trade by which men 
“hasting to be rich” fall into a snare. Unfortunately for the 
general purpose at which the writer aims, he founds his own 
advice upon a system of theology little calculated to add force 
to his remarks. The cool-headed merchant, who is informed 
that the most exalted honour in his dealings is not to be accepted 
in the sight of heaven without evangelic faith and experi- 
ence, will be likely to attach little value to Dr. Boardman’s moral 
counsel, It isa great misfortune that so much solid instruction 
required to be seasoned with a mixture of the very doctrines 
which, more than any other influence, have encouraged those 
neglects and sophisms under which commercial intercourse has 
acquired its proverbially immoral character. 

Strange as it may appear, we are beginning to 
receive from America books which, admitting the 
insufficiency or asserting the errors of the principles 
on which the fathers of the republic based their action, seek 
other foundations of political organization and power. What- 
ever the intentions of the authors, or the conclusions to which 
they themselves would limit the use of their own premisses, it is 
nevertheless true that any European despot may now draw from 
the great Western Republic quite enough of a certain kind of 
political science to support a strictly logical defence of himself 
and his system. 


Political and 
Social Science. 
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Amongst these books, Mr. Warner’s* professes, first, to define 
liberty, and then to apply the definition in the form of discus- 
sions on liberty of place,—of pleasure-seeking,—of business,—of 
trade,—and of conscience: the same definition is lastly applied 
to the department of politics. 

Other definitions of liberty being first rejected, that of the 
author is as follows: “I would say, itis the power of doing, free 
of human hindrance, whatsoever God’s laws permit.” On the 
face of it, the first part of this definition seems unobjectionable ; 
but, in the very next paragraph, this “power of doing” is ex- 
pressly distinguished from the power of “trying to do;” and it 
is emphatically placed in the definition in the sense of succeed- 
ing, tothe exclusion of the sense of absence of hindrance from 
endeavouring. We doubt whether any man could adhere to this 
definition of liberty through an entire system of thought; cer- 
tainly our author has not succeeded in doing so. But if it could 
be so adhered to, and were to be applied to questions of govern- 
ment, as he designs, it would follow both that no man is free who 
does not succeed in all his innocent designs, and that no govern- 
ment is free which does not provide for the success of all its 
subjects. If this be so, then there is nothing to prevent govern- 
ment from being pushed into every detail of life by the ever- 
recurring complaints of those who do not succeed, and the 
end must be to bring everything to a state of unmixed com- 
munism. 

It is true, Mr. Warner often pursues a line of remark which 
really assumes a very different idea of liberty. Thus, at p. 24, 
he says, “‘ ‘There must be no will over us but God and the laws. 
Where this is the case, and the rulers are but the administrators 
of a settled legal economy, so as to be feared by evil doers and 
by none else, the citizen relieved of the intolerable burden of 
standing for ever on the look-out at once against wrongs from 
above and around him, from government and his fellow-men, is 
Sree for positive employment, free to cultivate the soil, to manu- 
facture its products,” &c. &c. And so also in other places. Here 
is nothing whatever of success, but only of effort—not of “ doing” 
in our author’s sense, but only of “ tryingto do.” But although 
the passages are frequent in which the sounder sense is predo- 
minant, yet the principle originally assumed comes to the surface, 
more or less, to the last, and does all its harm by formally letting 
in just.as much as Mr. Warner, or any government on earth, 
good or bad, shall choose to believe or to say is requisite for the 
“success” of the governed. The whole question of government 
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is thus theoretically given up to the confusion into which unre- 
strained and most unthinking practice has ever brought it. 

But, much more: liberty is here restricted to the doing 
“whatsoever God’s laws permit.” Now, there can be no doubt 
that God’s laws, in some sense, come into the operation and 
practice of liberty whether we will or no; for the very evils 
against which law is made and liberty is to be defended, are 
breaches of God’s law as embodied in the constitution and 
arrangements of the universe about us. But to say that a go- 
vernment is at liberty to take these into account in their quality of 
God’s law, and not exclusively as matters of human observation, 
feeling, and concern, is to subject again, by American authority, 
all affairs of conviction and conscience to that human jurisdic- 
tion from which we believed they had well nigh escaped where 
Anglo-Saxon liberty prevails. Nothing more is required to 
afford an easy justification for any repression of thought, how- 
ever stern or desolating, and for every persecution, however 
bitter. The dragonnades of France, and the alternate persecu- 
tions of England, were founded on precisely this principle. 
Spain uses it to-day in defence of her intolerance. hat Mo- 
hammedanism and Hindooism did with it we all know. But, 
according to a fair, and, indeed, inevitable use of Mr. Warner’s 


principle, there was no violation of liberty by any of these ; for 
they did not interfere with what they understood to be in con- 
formity with “ God’s law.” We might have hoped that Ame- 
ricans — on such a subject, would have remembered that 


their principles would have an application beyond the boundaries 
of New England. 

After this the reader will not be surprised to learn that Mr. 
Warner’s book often attempts to apply the sanctions of law to 
details of morals: it is full of minor matters, as well as of unhe- 
sitating adoptions of what we have learned in England to consi- 
der the characteristics of an exploded legislation. His “ Liberty 
of Conscience” is not much more than liberty to believe, as he 
himself believes, and to do as he does; the Jew, the seventh- 
day Baptist, and the Unitarian, get little favour from him; and 
the man who dares to question the dogmatic authority of the 
Bible in its full extent, must come to England for his liberty of 
speech if not of thought, if Mr. Warner rule. “ Liberty of 
Trade” is a liberty of interferences ; and the regulation by law of 
the commissions of auctioneers and agents which he suggests, is 
only a sample of the extensions to which the adoption of his 
views must lead. He seems to wish for a law wherever he sees 
a matter not to his own mind; and there seems to be no limit 
either in his system or his book which should hinder every action 
of human life from becoming an affair of Government. After 
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all the warnings on this subject of which the world is full, it is 
strange to find such a book produced on American soil. 

Mr. R. Hildreth, the author of a very valuable ayo of the 
United States, produces another of these reactionary books.’ He 

ives up entirely the “ Metaphysical Theory of Natural Human 
Equality,” and charges it with “ anarchical logical results.” That 
is, he says it leads to the conclusion that, were men as equal 
amongst themselves as the principle assumes them to be, 
there would be no government at all; for there would be 
no motive on any side for submission. But it is obvious that 
here an equality of right, which is all that the principle was ever 
intended to assert, is changed by Mr. Hildreth into an equality 
of power; although it is expressly against the consequences of 
an inequality of power that every political theory professes to 
provide in favour of the equality of right. Starting, however, 
from the point made by this perversion, our author seeks to 
ascertain the actual forces of the nature of motives which pro- 
duce the equilibrium of governments; and in so far as he 
attempts an induction of the nature of government from ob- 
served facts, we cannot but welcome his production as a great 
advance on the theories of government which have produced so 
many changes, with so little real improvement, during the last 
seventy years, and which are, for the most part, mere artificial 
sciences, raised as any others might be, from certain postulates, 
without much reference to realities. 

The primary elements of power, or intrinsic sources of ine- 
quality, are enumerated as muscular strength,—skill, dexterity, 
or art,—sagacity,—force of will,—knowledge,—eloquence,— and 
virtue. Those described as of the second order are wealth,— 
traditionary respect,—the idea of property in power,—the influ- 
ence of mystical ideas,—combination,—and aggregation. The 
motives which act immediately to produce the political equili- 
brium, or the existence and stability of the government, are 
stated to be the “ pleasure of superiority” or “ ambition” on one 
side,— and on the other “ fears,” “ admiration,” and “the idea of 
the moral duty of obedience.” Now, whatever merit or accu- 
racy this may have as a description of the actual state of the 
case as far as it goes, it is plainly just as much an analysis of the 
sources of all other influence or power, as of those of the influ- 
ence or power of government. Wherever ten men are associ- 
ated, for whatever purpose, with whatever understanding, and 





* “Theory of Politics: an Inquiry into the Foundations of Governments, 
and the Causes and Progress of Political Revolutions.” By Richard Hild- 
reth, author of “The United States of America,” &c. London: Clarke, 
Beeton, & Co.; New York, Harper & Brothers. [No date. ] 
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under whatever sanctions, the superiority which one or more will 
soon manifest and exercise over the others, must have the same 
sources, and will have, in every case, the greater part of the same 
sources, as are here assigned to atbiieal gautes or government ; 
and this book, which offers us “a theory of politics,” leaves the 
most important questions relating to government as much in the 
dark as ever. We are not shown what is the relation of govern- 
ment to human life and growth in general, what to the indlivideal 
man, what to the other forces which actuate society and change 
the character of its elements; we have no intimation of the pro- 
portion which government does or ought to bear to the whole of 
the influences operating on the individual or the mass; of what 
is the just extent or limitation of its operation or objects. The 
most that is given us is an analysis of the causes which change 
the form of governments, and all beyond that is left pretty much 
as it was found. 

It is remarkable, moreover, that this scheme of politics is con- 
structed without the admission of anything in the nature of 
rights—that is, without formally recognising the existence of 
anything which a man ought to be, or to do, or to possess, inde- 
pendent of, or in opposition to the will of any of his fellows, or 
all of them. Everything seems to depend on motives to which 
the notion of an inherent right of any kind is not necessary. It 
is only as men fear, or admire, or think they ought to submit, 
that government, or changes in government, take place; and a 
man has no claim to be what he is or ought to be in himself, for 
he is and can be in politics only what the circumstances arising 
from the motives of his fellows may make him. Just as Mr. 
Warner makes liberty the result of law, not merely in its practi- 
cal existence, but in its intimate and rightful nature, so Mr. 
Hildreth makes government the result of circumstances, with- 
out any reference to supreme objects, dear to men, for the sake 
of which it exists. 

It is only a legitimate deduction from these principles (and it 
is the author’s own deduction, p. 8), that might proves the right. 
No doubt might,—success,—permanence,—prove the fact that 
the government in any particular case, is that which results from 
the condition of the people and the state of things at the time, 
all taken together. Bat the most this affords us is an import- 
ant explanation of the fact, and not what Mr. Hildreth takes it 
for, such a moral justification in every possible case as is implied 
in the use of the word “right.” If we admit our author's view, 
there is no disposition which is not justified, in mora/s as well as 
in law, by the mere fact of its existence; nor can any man have 
a right in any case to complain of its worst acts, for in those 
acts it only follows the ascertained bent of its nature, and the 
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justification of its existence justifies also the acts which follow 
from it. 

It is true that this theory also maintains that a man is morally 
bound to use political power wisely, justly, and benevolently, as 
he ouglit to use wealth, or talents, or any other advantages. But 
then, in effect, it also maintains that the possession of the power, 
and even the mode of its acquisition, being only the resultant 
of previous and independent facts, is not a matter to which 
moral qualities of any kind can be attributed. If it had con- 
tented itself with showing that a man, a party, or a dominant 
race, may ibly be blameless in the possession of despotic 
power, we should have fully agreed with it; but its necessary 
conclusion is, that he or it must be blameless by the very force of 
the facts, and the only question left is as to the use of the 
power. 

Let us test the theories we have just examined. The authors 
of both are energetic, and, we believe, sincere opponents of 
slavery. At the end of the second volume of M. and Mde. 
Pulsky’s “ White, Red, Black,” noticed elsewhere, is Chancellor 
Harper’s “ Vindication of Slavery.” In this document the 
famous declarations, that “all men are born free and equal,” and 
that “man has been endowed by his Creator with certain 


inalienable rights, —— which are life, liberty, and the pursuit 


of happiness,” are set aside by a show of argument, and declared 
to be venerable only from their associations; and moreover, “ the 
peculiar institution” is defended as a right, not merely explained 
as a fact, by means of that very inequality which Mr. Hildreth’s 
theory alleges as the moral title of every kind of government 
which may happen to spring from it. What can Mr. Hildreth 
have to reply on principle? What more can he say, than that 
the power of the master, legitimate in itself, is abused? If he 
says that the power of the slave-owner is of such a nature that, 
in a vast majority of cases, it necessarily is most abused, and 
therefore it ought to cease, we say the same of political despotism ; 
and then the dogma, that might makes right, comes equally to 
an end on both sides. Mr. Warner excludes slavery from his 
system merely by means of the assertion, that it is not according 
to God’s law that any man should be foolish enough to consent 
to be deprived of the disposal of himself, and that the state ought 
to prevent him from doing so—that is, ought to prevent slavery. 
But Chancellor Harper insists that man has a right, by God’s 
law, to consent to his own slavery, and to that of his children ; 
and where, in Mr. Warner's theory, is the principle which shall 
decide between them ? 

No doubt both these authors would warmly repudiate the 
consequences we draw from their principles; but principles, 
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once let loose, are not at the beck of their first propounders, 
They will carry their own consequences in spite of any purposes 
or wishes which attended their birth; and if we have not much 
misapprehended those of the books under notice, we can hardly 
have mistaken the deductions from them, of which not a few 
will avail themselves. 

We have, indeed, no disposition to look otherwise than hope- 
fully on any attempts in America to get beyond the mere 
formulse of freedom, which have agitated and embarrassed the 
last two generations with so little proportionate advantage; and 
so much mischievous nonsense has been spoken, to practical con- 
sequence, under cover of the “ Declaration of Independence,” 
and the “ Fourth of July,” that we do not wonder at inquirers 
in America wandering somewhat wildly in their efforts to find 
some better and safer explanation of political phenomena than 
those formulz, taken alone, afford. But we cannot help seeing 
that such attempts as the present tend little to real advance. 
Instead of admitting the truth on one hand, and the insufficiency 
on the other, of the principles of their fathers, and then going 
on to ascertain what was required to make up the true system of 
which those principles should form a just and necessary part, 
these writers strike into paths which, more or less new, as to 
America, only lead back to the worn out fallacies of Europe. 

Our duty done, we are now at liberty, notwithstanding all we 
have said, to recommend both books, particularly the latter, to 
the political inquirer. They will well repay his labour, if he 
read with due independence and caution, and take care to sepa- 
rate the valuable truths they incidentally present from the mass 
of their fundamental errors. 

A sufficient answer to “Chancellor Harper’s Vindication of 
Slavery,” and, indeed, to all attempts of the kind, is supplied by 
the tale of “ Solomon Northup,”’ a free-coloured citizen of New 
York, entrapped, carried off, and held to slavery for twelve 
years. This narrative, almost as exciting as “ Uncle Tom,” has 
the special advantage of adducing name, place, and time for 
every fact. ‘The only way for the southern men to parry its 
effect is to shew that its statements are false. Until that is done 
arguments in favour of slavery are perfectly useless. The com- 
mon feeling of humanity is roused by such a tale to a pitch 
beyond any power of logic to repress it. 





7 «Twelve Years a Slave: Narrative of Solomon Northup, a citizen of New 
York, Kidnapped in Washington City in 1841, and Rescued in 1853, from a 
Cotton Plantation, near the Red River, in Louisiana.” Auburn: Derby & 
Miller. Buffalo: Derby, Orton & Mulligan, London: Sampson Low & Co. 
1853. 
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A small volume,* ascribed, we believe correctly, to Mr. 
Charles Norton, son of the eminent theologian, Mr. Andrews 
Norton, contains a review of the ultra-democratic and high 
socialistic doctrines, which, in 1848 and 1849, were, we are told, 
destined to change the face of Europe at least, and which cer- 
tainly, in 1853, may be admitted to have originated great changes 
not confined to Europe, though scarcely of the character pre- 
dicted. Solvitur ambulando—the insoluble problem is working 
itself its answer, by emigration; and the labourer, the late drug 
in all European markets, is either seeking his true exchangeable 
value in Californian and Australian gold-fields abroad, or de- 
manding it in strikes at home. 

Meantime, on the eastern seaboard of America, difficulties we 
have begun to think chimerical, have been attracting some 
notice. The great ports are naturally crowded with an immi- 
grant population, which is often slow and timid to move on to 
the west, and which may well appeal, meantime, to the unjaded 
sympathies of a people living under a social condition, in these 
a superior to any known in Europe. Mendicity societies, 
and model-lodgings, home-missions, and refuges for the destitute, 
are names and things with which our transatlantic kinsmen in 
New York and Boston are beginning to feel familiar. With our 
pauper population we have exported also our eleemosynary 
expedients. Mr. Norton’s book is written in a singularly tem- 
perate and dispassionate tone ; and although he falls into Mr. 
Warner’s error about “God’s law,” he happily avoids, in his 
practical conclusions, the mistakes into which that error 
might well have led him. He appears to have examined 
pretty carefully the statistics relating to the experiments 
in co-operative association, which, at one time, were so nu- 
merous, and were said to be so successful in Paris. Nor is 
he unacquainted with our own similar movements in England. 
Such efforts appear rather to have his sympathy than his faith. 
The old methods of charity, and the despised remedies of per- 
sonal relief, are those which he seems to recur to in the end 
with most satisfaction. And assuredly public and private 
charity in a land where each individual human being (Mr. 
Norton belongs, it must be remembered, to one of the virtuous 
commonwealths of New England) may feel that his worth as 
such is recognised, is a thing far different from that which has 
to be tendered and received in countries where the sight of 
extreme social contrasts turns the patience which would submit 
to hardships into burning resentment against injustice. These 





* “Considerations on some Recent Social Theories.” Boston: Little, 
Brown& Co. 1853. . 
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great exhibitions, we hope, will not be repeated in the New 
World. The sound democratic sense of the common people of 
America will, we trust, be long successful in resisting the 
insidious approaches of an European quasi-aristocracy, whose 
sole titles would be some historic totals of dollars, and whose 
highest virtues those of getting and spending. 

The last chapter of this little volume may be recommended to 
those who judge of American feeling, on subjects of national 
aggrandizement, by what they read in the newspapers. 
Americans may naturally find in the virtues of their popular 
system of government a justification for its extension, which 
they may conceive Czars and East India directors scarcely to 
possess for their acts of annexation. Yet there are many—this 
book proves, at any rate, that there are some—who, for the sake 
of their own country’s welfare, would be disinclined to accept 
overtures, were onch made, from the half-caste Spaniards of 
Mexico, or the semi-savages of the Sandwich Islands, for ad- 
mission to the franchises of the Union. 

History, , Mr. Jared Sparks,’ to whose labours American histo- 

rians will ever be indebted, has followed up his edition of 
“ Washington’s Correspondence,” with four volumes containing 
the letters of eminent men addressed to Washington during the 
Revolution. It will be remembered that, in editing the former 
set of documents, Mr. Sparks committed an error which provoked 
serious animadversions from Lord Mahon, and led to a contro- 
versy which ended by establishing the general, and, we believe, 
just impression, that Mr. Sparks, though a veteran student, 
holding deservedly the highest character both in his own country 
and in this, had, to a certain extent, allowed the feeling of the 
American to predominate over the feeling of the scholar, and 
omitted some passages, and polished others, in the mistaken 
belief that Washington would make a better figure if his letters 
were in some degree revised. Many of the omissions Mr. Sparks 
justified as fairly and simply intended to avoid unnecessary 
repetition; others, however, were attempts to improve brusque, 
offhand, or familiar sayings, as by the polite conversion of “ Old 
Put” into “ General Putman,”—which weakened the character of 
the correspondence, and very much diminished its historic value. 
We do not idly revive the recollection of the controversy raised 
on this account, we advert to it only because we owe it to Mr. 
Sparks to say, that in this important supplement to Washington’s 





® “Correspondence of the American Revolution; being Letters of Eminent 
Men to George Washington, from the time of his taking the Command of the 
Army, to the end of his Presidency.” Edited from the Original Manuscripts. 
By Jared Sparks. 4 vols. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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letters, the first error of judgment, if not quite acknowledged, is 
abandoned, that all letters in these volumes are printed without 
verbal alteration or omission, and that there is nothing whatever 
to detract from their very great historical importance. They 
are edited most conscientiously and ably; they contain the right 
number of necessary notes; and they are indexed, both by a 
classified reference to the letters alee the names of their re- 
spective writers, and by a general index of all points of history 
discussed in them, with a completeness that leaves nothing to be 
desired. If Mr. Sparks was before too jealous for the reputation 
of a hero who was in no need of such solicitude, and if, by such 
— tenderness, he lost some of the honour due to his own 
abours, the lost ground is much more than recovered by the 
volumes now before us. 

The Correspondence of the Revolution now given to the 
world supplies, indeed, in the best way, historical material of 
first rate importance. It enables us to penetrate below the 
surface of the deeds done, and to see the motives, ways and 
means that lay under the doing of them. Here we have letters 
to General Washington from all the chiefs of the army at all 
stages of the war, detailing the private history of military opera- 
tions, difficulties with troops, trouble in getting lead or powder, 
with the reason why this attempt was made or that abandoned. 
There are letters from the governors of states, showing in what 
way each co-operated in the patriotic struggle; letters from 

rivate members, or the President of Congress ; letters from men 
in private stations, placing in Washington’s hands ideas that had 
occurred to them, and that had seemed likely to be useful to 
their country; letters familiar, letters flattering, (including the 
request for leave to dedicate to him an epic poem on the Con- 
quest of Canaan,) and letters formal. Characters of all kinds 
speak to the world for ever through these volumes the exact 
feelings that aroused and maintained one of the most eventful 
struggles upon record, and the impression left after a reading of 
the whole body of letters tends, in the highest degree, to the 
honour of America. There is a righteous earnestness, by which 
every one who writes seems to be prompted, and although we 
may believe that, to a certain extent, the tone of the whole 
correspondence is raised by the fact that it was addressed through- 
out to a high-minded man, before whom even the mean would 
seek to hide their meanness, still the genuineness of the senti- 
ments expressed is too manifest to be often doubted. There 
can be no doubt about such writing as this. It is the beginning 
of a letter signed Joseph Hawley, dated from Watertown, in 
June, of the year 1776 :— 
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“ GENERAL WASHINGTON, 

“The most important matters are soon to be decided by arms. 
Unhappy it is for the Massachusetts, and, I fear, for the whole continent, 
that, at this season, we have a large and numerous Assembly. More 
than one half of the House are new members. Their decisions are 
most afflictingly slow, when everything calls for the utmost ardour and 
despatch. The Lord have mercy on us! This colony, I imagine, will 
raise the men required by Congress before snow falls, but in no season 
for the relief of either New York or Canada. 

“ Pray, sir, consider what is to be done. It is my clear opinion that 
there will not be a single company move in this colony, for either of 
those places, these three weeks. I know, sir, it will vex you; but 
your Excellency will not be alone in the vexation. My soul, at times, 
is ready to die within me at the delays ; at others, my blood to press 
out at the pores of my body. But what shall be the expedients ?” 
&e., &e. 

We should add, that Mr. Sparks has appended to these im- 
portant volumes, sets of letters, addressed by actors in the 
American war of independence to each other, and not specially 
to Washington, in illustration of the military operations in 
Canada, in Virginia and South Carolina, and on Hudson’s 
River, and of the operations of the northern army. 

While the Americans are, as a body, diligently making public 
all the details that throw light upon the first grand event in a 
national history, destined to become, in due time, perhaps the 
most important in the world, there are, happily, not a few able 
men who, in each several state, are engaged upon the examina- 
tion and collection of its records. So near to our own time was 
the occurrence of events from which the Americans will date the 
outset of their history, that it is still possible to collect not only 
written records, but much oral testimony, bearing in a very in- 
teresting way upon it. The first pioneers of the west are not 
all dead; the very first log cabins that were built among the 
Indians, where there are now thriving towns of white men, are 
not yet ali broken to pieces. ‘The written records left by the 
first settlers in various parts of the Union—letters, journals, and 
county records—are still to be collected in great numbers by the 
antiquary, if he may be called an antiquary who dives into the 
nig of a history that was all future a hundred years ago. 
To men like Dr. Ramsey, who, after long antiquarian study of 
this kind, has collected and just published, at Charleston, the 
** Annals of Tennessee,”” unstinted applause is due. Without 
good local histories, general history can be only vague and 





10 «The Annals of Tennessee to the end of the Eighteenth Century, com- 
rising its settlement as the Watanga Association, from 1769 to 1777, &c., &c.” 
y J. G. M. Ramsey, A.M., M.D., &., &c. Charleston: John Russell. 
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shadowy. Dr, Ramsey, as he tells us, and as the fulness and 
minuteness of his narrative attest, has procured verbal narratives 
from the old settlers who survive, has examined papers left by 
others who are dead, and has endeavoured to recover every 
memorandum, bearing on the history of Tennessee, that it was 
possible to drag out of obscurity. In the loft of an out-of-the- 
way cabin he + Sea many of the official papers of the State 
of Franklin; in another he found the lost constitution of the 
proposed State of Frankland. In the garret of an empty house 
at Knoxville, he found an old trunk which contained an im- 
portant prize—the papers of Governor Sevier. How much the 
prompt diligence of patriotic antiquaries is required, may be 
gathered from one illustrative fact that we cite, as one among a 
thousand. Less than seventy years ago, the proceedings of the 
State of Franklin never were printed, because there was no 
printing-press nearer than Richmond or Charleston, and it was 
customary to appoint some person who read aloud all recent 
enactments in the hearing of the people, at the first militia 
training that took place, and after the rise of the General Assem- 
bly. Dr. Ramsey’s “ Annals of Tennessee” begin with purely 
Indian times, and relate the hist of the soil now named 
Tennessee through all social and political changes down to the 
end of the last century. 

Mr. Schoolcraft’s account of his travel and adventure 
in the region of the Ozark mountains" of Missouri and 
Arkansas, five-and-thirty years ago, have almost the character 
of Annals, since they convey a graphic picture of a portion of 
the country under conditions that have undergone great change. 
Mr. Schoolcraft is well known to mineralogists, and has a con- 
siderable scientific reputation. He has a strong and cheerful 
mind within a crippled body, and the spirit of the journal of his 
mountain tour, written in younger days, is not a whit cooled by 
the revision it has lately undergone in final preparation for the 
_ Parts of the journal did at the time indirectly come to 
ight, and were reprinted in England by Sir Richard Phillips, in 
his Collection of Voyages and Travels (1821). The volume 
now published is full of such incident and adventure among 
bears, Indians, or hunters, as might be expected in the story of 
a vigorous man’s travel among mountains, then on the a | 
verge of western civilization. A higher interest connected wit 
the narrative is Mr. Schoolcraft’s careful and original tracing of 
the track of De Soto and the Spanish cavaliers west of the 
Mississippi. Its highest interest lies, however, in the naturalist 


Travel. 





" “Scenes and Adventures in the Semi-Alpine Region of the Ozark Moun- 
tains of Missouri and Arkansas, which were first discovered by De Soto, in 
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spirit that pervades it, in the passing notices of the geology and 
mineralogy of the district traversed, and in the appendix on the 
mines of the Missouri. This essay, which is a reprint, precedes 
a variety of other notices possessing much historical or scientific 
interest, sufficiently connected with the main subject to form a 
series of appendices which are, in fact, equal in importance to the 


book itself. 


ee se 


Art. XI.—Contemporary LITERATURE OF GERMANY.* 


and an abundant literature without a rich national 
life, is like a magic mirror thronged with spectral unrealities. 
The power of some mighty conjuror may for a moment (as 
in the Goethe and Schiller period in Germany) call forth upon 
its surface a dazzling prospect, but it is sure to vanish quickly 
and leave darkness behind. The darkness has indeed, in the 
case of Germany, never been complete, for its literature was not 
national but cosmopolitan,—still it cannot be denied that after 
the flash of that bright, sudden morning had passed away, it did 
«for a long time present rather a cloudy and discouraging aspect. 
From many indications, however, we are induced to hope that 
its period of decline is past, and that its future growth will be 
more vigorous, because less forced and exotic in its character 
than in its so-called golden age. In the “General History of 
Commerce,”' we have a work worthy of its best days, compre-. 
hensive in its views, philosophical in spirit, learned, yet wholly 
free from any touch of pedantry, and by its style recommending 
to caltivated. readers of every class a subject that has usually 
been made repulsive and technical. There is nothing in which 
the philosophy of history is more deeply concerned than in 
tracing the course taken by human pve. | in this, one of its 
main directions, and on the whole, though in commerce the 


History. '- literature of any nation is but the reflex of its life, 


great motive power is avowedly the love of gain, its history 
furnishes matter for more satisfactory reflection than the records 
of warfare, of politics, or what is called religion. 

The true principle of trade, it has been said, is to seek your 
own lawful profit, while at the same time benefiting others; and 
this is, perhaps, the best that has yet been found to operate 
extensively among the mass of mankind. Doubtless there have 





* The works named in this article have been furnished by Messrs. Williams 
and Norgate and Mr. David Nutt. 

1 « Allgemeine Geschichte des Welthandels.” Von H. Scherer. Vol. I. 
Leipsig: Schulze, 1852. _ 
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been in every age a few great spirits actuated by the higher and 
purer one of seeking the good of others, even with sacrifice of 
their own, but these have always moved high above the ordinary 
level of humanity. The world at large has not yet worked out in, 
practice anything better than the principle of trade, and well 
would it be for the world if it had never acted on anything 
worse. Often enough the actuating principle has been to seek 
one’s own profit with total disregard of the rights of others, or 
even to their manifest injury. ‘The author of the History now 
before us is a man of business, as well as of letters, and he has 
not filled his pages with masses of statistical tables and figures, 
on which, severe as they look, there is often as little reliance to 
be placed as on the merest figures of rhetoric; and though well 
acquainted with whatever has been written on the subject, he 
has derived his materials principally from an extensive course of 
actual experience in business, acquired during long residence in 
some of the principal commercial cities of Europe, and in his 
present position on the Exchange of Trieste. 

This experience will, however, be more available in the sub- 
sequent volumes of his work, which will treat of the commerce of 
modern times, than in the present, which describes its birth and 
progress from the earliest ages to the sixteenth century. That of 
the antique world can be drawn only in general outlines, and the 
materials are but scanty, since the most commercial nations of 
antiquity, the Pheenicians and Carthaginians, have left no record 
of their proceedings. Even in its most flourishing period, which 
M. Scherer gives as from the sixth to the third century before 
the Christian era, it was limited in its extent not only by the 
limitation in the number of consumers in a state of society in 
which the masses had scarcely any wants, but also by the simi- 
larity of climate and production in the coasts and islands of the 
Mediterranean Sea, its chief theatre. With the decay of Greece 
sank also her commerce and her industry, and world-com- 
manding Rome absorbed the wealth and trade of subject nations 
in unproductive generalization. The active competition that 
had existed amongst a number of free though small states, 
entirely disappeared. What commerce continued to exist with 
remote countries consisted not as now in contributions to the 
necessities, and raw material for the industrial occupation of the 
most numerous classes of the community, but in mere articles 
of luxury for the rich—gold, pearls, diamonds, silk stuffs, slaves, 
wild animals for the circus, and other things that had value only 
for them. 

At the period of the invasion of the northern tribes, the 
destruction of commercial relations, as of most ancient forms of 
life, was complete, the threads were entirely broken, and seven 
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hundred years after the Christian era, the commerce of the 
world was in no more advanced condition than at the same 
period before it. Only articles of the first and rudest necessity 
for food and clothing were produced in Europe, and these were 
mostly consumed by the producers. In quantity and quality of 
production Europe was immeasurably inferior to Asia. 

Soon after this, the sen of commercial prosperity was shining 
in full glory over the countries ruled by the Arabs. Their im- 
mense territory, extending from the Atlantic to the Himalayas, 
and the deserts of Central Asia, and from Lower Italy to the 
Niger and the Nile, comprehended such a variety of soil and 
climate, that even without any special encouragement, trade and 
industry would spring up of itself, and the precepts of Mahomet 
were expressly favourable to the occupations of the manufacturer 
and the merchant. Bagdad, the metropolis of the Arab empire, 
and the residence of the religious and political head of the state, 
became a focus of trade and manufactures, as well as of art 
and science. 

The second portion of M. Scherer’s volume treats of the 
commerce of the Byzantines, of the Italian Republics, of the 
Netherlands, and of Germany, concluding with the discovery of 
America, the commencement of a new commercial epoch. 

In the chapters devoted to the early commerce of the Germans, 
many English readers will be surprised to find that before the 
Roman time, beyond the great primeval forest of Germany, said 
to be sixty days’ journey across, there existed on the coasts of the 
Baltic what we may call a commercial community, which remained 
entirely independent of Roman invasion and Roman influence. 
This was a branch of the great Sclavonic family, called by 
the Germans Wends; a cultivated people, with fixed habitations 
and towns, and settled political aad social arrangements, carrying 
on active commerce in the waters of the Baltic, and practising 
agriculture and many of the industrial arts, having, for instance, 
large iron works and metal foundries. Old chronicles boast of 
the richness of the soil in the country of the Wends, and tell of 
the luxury and enjoyment in which they lived. From the sixth 
to the ninth century, they appear to have | re the entire 
commerce of the north of Europe, England included. As the 
emporia of their trade are named Schleswig, Riigen, Stargard, 
and especially Vineta, a town whose very site is now uncertain, 
though probably it is to be sought on the island of Usedom, 
near Riigen. ‘This was the mart of all the surrounding people 
of the Baltic; three hundred large vessels, we are told, con- 
stantly found room in its harbours, and goods of all kinds were 
brought here for barter. The productions of the East, and of 
India, found their way thither by caravans from the Caspian 
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Sea. An active corn trade to Scandinavia was carried on from 
the fertile countries of Pomerania; and the fisheries of the 
Wends, there is reason to believe, included even that of the 
whale. The herring seems before the beginning of the thirteenth 
century to have been found only in the Baltic. 

The origin of the civilization of this remarkable people 
is porn obscure. One thing at least is certain—namely, 
that} the Romans had no share in it; for between their settle- 
ments on the Rhine and the Danube, and the seaports of the 
Wends, there lay the great forest wilderness of Germany; and 
the only attempt which they made to penetrate into its interior 
ended in the annihilating defeat of Varus. 

For the almost total disappearance of a people that had attained 
this amount of progress various reasons may be given; amongst 
which, one of the chief was the destructive effect of the fierce 
crusades carried on against them as pagans, in which those who 
did not fall under the exterminating attacks of Henry the Lion 
of Bavaria, Albert the Bear of Brandenberg, and other ferocious 
Christians, became mingled with their German conquerors, and 
subject to the Teutonic knights, under whose rule much of their 
commercial prosperity revived, though their national existence 
was extinct. It may be doubted whether the Hanseatic League, 
the mightiest of all the commercial associations which form the 
most important feature of European history in the thirteenth 
century, would have risen so rapidly to so great a height, had it 
not been in a great measure built on their foundations. 

A few scattered remnants of these Wends might be found 
lingering in various obscure spots down to the latter half of the 
last century; but the Prussian government has endeavoured to 
efface the peculiarities of language and custom that separated 
them from their German neighbours.* 

From trade, which has at least for its direct object the supply 
of the wants of the body, we pass, by a not unnatural transition, 
to literature, which ministers to those of the mind. The history 
of the world, without that of literature, Lord Bacon tells us, is 
“like the statue of Polyphemus without its eye—that part is 
wanting that best shows the life and spirit of the person.” 

M. Julian Schmidt, in his “History of German National 
Literature in the Nineteenth Century,”* has taken up the sub- 
ject about where Gervinus left it—namely, at the period of the 


* We have since found that, only about three miles from Berlin there is (or 
was, a few years ago) a village inhabited by Wends, who go daily to market 
with their produce. Though they speak no German, they easily make them- 
selves understood by Poles and Russians. 

? “Geschichte der Deutschen National Literatur im 19ten Jahrhundert.” 
Von Julian Schmidt. Leipsig. 1853. 
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death of Schiller, when, bright as it looked, it had a hectic 
aspect that spoke of premature decay. 

A sort of anti-pre-Raphaelitism was in the ascendant—the 
ideal was everywhere opposed to the real; and not the ideal 
that might have arisen naturally out of the instincts, the tra- 
ditions, the religious and moral antecedents of the nation, but 
one that had been artificially produced out of the study and 
admiration of classical antiquity. ‘The ideal,” says Mr. Schmidt, 
“was sought for in catholicism and heathenism, among Greeks 
and Indians, in the myths of barbarous tribes, in physical science, 
in the chemist’s laboratory ;” everywhere, in short, but in nature 
and reality, as it existed beneath whatever artificial incrusta- 
tion, in Germany and in the time that lay before them. In 
excuse for such a mistake it must be admitted, that there was 
seldom a time when the crusts lay thicker than at the commence- 
ment of that Goethe and Schiller period; with methodistical 
narrowness on the one hand, induced by two centuries and a 
half of dull Lutheranism, and frivolous mimicry of the French 
on the other,—lifeless conventionality and dreary stupidity every- 
where,—this idolatrous worship of the beautifal as manifested in 
Greek art was perhaps a natural reaction. But this union of 
Greek and Christian culture in the poetry of the time (especially 
in that of Schiller) was destined, like all unions between different 
species, to remain barren. 

In some acute and eloquent introductory chapters, the author 
describes the influence of this classic enthusiasm, and of the 
Kantian philosophy, the subsequent rise of the Romantic school, 
and the different aspects it assumed in Germany, France, and 
England. He then passes in review the most note-worthy 
writers, classifying them rather according to their spiritual 
affinities than to their merely chronological succession. He does 
not propose to furnish a mere literary compendium, but to show 
the mutual action and reaction taking place between society and 
literature ; and he therefore pauses from time to time, as in the 
chapters on the Influence of the War of Liberation, of Natural 
Philosophy and Mysticism, to take a survey of their respective 
positions at successive periods. 

It would not be difficult, did our plan admit of extracts, to 
cite some specimens of excellent criticism, though we should not 
always be oad to give unqualified assent to the decisions of 
the author on the merits of individual writers. 

To Heinrich Zschokke, for instance, certainly one of the best 
novelists that Germany has produced, he does very scant justice, 
and dismisses him in a few lines; while to Tieck, whose genius 
was not of the first order, he devotes above thirty pages. It is 
curious also that he mentions the former as a Swiss, though he 
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was born and educated in Germany, was of German parentage, 
and did not enter Switzerland till he was five and twenty 
years of age. 

“Contributions to Italian History,”* is a collection of essays 
and geographic sketches, giving the results of apparently ex- 
tensive reading on the subject announced by the title. Like 
every opening into Italian medieval history, they show us 
many scenes of violence and blood, exhibited on so small a 
theatre, that we are involuntarily reminded of the revelations of 
the gas microscope—there is the same teeming life and pre- 
ternatural activity, the same fierce animosities, and incessant 
mutual destruction. 

The author, who has passed many years in Italy in an official 
capacity, states himself to have derived his literary inspiration 
from the works of Leopold Ranke; and he appears to have 
acquired something of the coldly neutral tone which lessens so 
much the effect of the great historical talents and wonderful 
industry of research that distinguish his model. One of the 
most interesting of the contributions is that of which the title 
promises least—“ Italian Diplomatists and Diplomatic Relations.” 

“A diplomatist,” in the memorable saying of Sir Henry 
Wotton (quoted by M. Von Reumont), “is a clever man, sent 
to lie abroad for the good of his country,” and we are —_ 
willing to accept this as a generic definition; but the Italian, 
and especially the Venetian diplomatists, have also done good 
service to history and the world in general by the reports they 
have left of the condition of the countries they visited, and 
their masterly series of historical portraits, most of which 
exhibit, at the same time, the keenest appreciation of character 
and the most admirable skill in conveying the results of obser- 
vation ; curious, too, is the perfect coolness and scientific indiffer- 
erce with which characters and actions of the greatest atrocity are 
described by them. Here, for example, is a sketch of Pope 
Alexander the Sixth, and his hopeful son :— 


“ «Pope Alexander,’ says Paolo Capello, ‘is now in his seventieth 
year, but he seems to grow younger every day. He never suffers any 
care to disturb his rest at night. He is cheerful by nature, and does 
whatever is for his own advantage. All his thoughts are directed to 
making his children great ; he troubles himself about nothing else. . . . 
The Duke of Valence (Cxsar Borgia), his son, the Pope loves as much 
as he fears. He is seven-and-twenty years old, tall, finely made, and 
with a handsome face, handsomer than king Ferrandino (of Naples.) 
In an enclosed space near St. Peter’s Church, he, fighting on horse- 
back, killed six wild bulls ; one of them he struck the head off at one 


3 “Beitriige zur Italienische Geschichte.’ Von Alfred von Reumont. 
Berlin: Decker. 1853. 
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blow, which appeared to the Romans a great thing. He is liberal te 
profusion, which the Pope does not like to see. Under the very mantle 
of the Pope he killed his favourite, Messer Pierotto, so that the blood 
spurted in his face. His brother, the Duke of Gondia, he murdered 
also, and*had the body thrown into the Tiber; and every morning there 
are found in Rome four or five murdered men, among them bishops and 
prelates ; so that the whole city trembles before the duke, Formerly, 
Madonna Lucrezia (the Pope’s daughter) was very high in favour, and 
the Pope presented Sermoneta to her; but the duke took it away 
from her again, saying she was a woman, and could not maintain it. 
If he lives, he will be one of the greatest warriors in Italy.’ ” 

This amiable youth is mentioned by his Holiness, writing to 
Louis the Twelfth, as delectum jfilium ducem Valentinensem quo 
nihil carius habemus. Of Clement the Seventh, Cosmo di Medici, 
Philip the Second of Spain, Queen Mary of England, Elizabeth, 
and others, we have striking likenesses. 

Some amusing details are furnished by M. Reumont, con- 
cerning the payment of ambassadors in former days. We hear, 
indeed, now as then, continual complaints of the inadequacy of 
wages, and of ambassadors being ruined by unavoidable ex- 
penses. But whilst, in our time, there are always plenty of can- 
didates for these onerous and ill-paid duties, in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries people were mostly desirous of evading 
the honour. The Council of Venice had to enforce its appoint- 
ments by threats of a heavy fine and punishment, in case of 
refusal. Nothing but a severe illness was admitted as an 
excuse. In 1360, it was ordained that any one refusing to go 
when he was chosen ambassador, should be incapable of holding 
any office fora year. In Florence, the same difficulty was felt 
—not very surprising, considering the rates of salary. Boccaccio, 
who was sent to Avignon in 1365, was allowed but two gold 
florins a day; one Jacopo Salviati, in 1401, but four, though he 
had to keep seven horses; and an ambassador, sent a few years 
after him, who was required to keep ten horses, only five, 
though his services were furthermore acknowledged by a present 
of thirty ells of crimson velvet. Machiavelli, also, makes bitter, 
and, as it appears from the Florentine archives, well-founded 
complaints, of his miserable pay. 

Many of these curiosities of literature might be selected from 
these volumes, but, as a whole, it cannot be denied that they 
are somewhat dull. 

The biography of the late Professor Paulus, of 
Heidelberg, is entitled to something more than the 
bare mention which, on account of its late arrival, was all we 


Biography. 





* «Heinrich Eberhard Paulus und seine Zeit.” Von Karl Alexander Frej, 
hern von Reuchlin Meldegg. Stuttgart. 1853. 
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could afford it in our last. Not merely as a man of profound 
learning, and as the founder of an important though now effete 
school of biblical criticism, is he specially entitled to notice in 
this Review, but as a free, earnest, and unwearied seeker after 
truth, who, in theology, politics, history, philosophy, in all 
affairs of life, and in every depen of knowledge to which he 
applied himself during his long and laborious career, maintained, 
with unshaken fidelity, the rights of conscience and of sincere, 
enlightened conviction, over the blind and suicidal submission to 
mere arbitrary authority. To strive for conviction in all things, 
and to remain in unswerving allegiance to a conviction once 
gained, was his motto alike in learning and in teaching, in 
thought and in action; and he acknowledged no grounds for 
granting to theology alone the equivocal privilege of being irra- 
tional with impunity. It appeared to him a sufficient reason for 
the rejection of a dogma, that, by its incomprehensibility, and 
the contradictions it involved, it tended to darken and stupify 
the minds of those who held it. 

The present volume comprises the period between the birth 
of Paulus, in 1761, and his appointment to the professorship at 
Heidelberg in 1810. His biographer, Baron von Meldegg, has 
enjoyed the most ample opportunities for the execution of his 
task, having been for twenty years associated with his subject in 
the most intimate friendship, and subsequently entrusted with 
every material for the purpose, including a mass of correspond- 
ence with Goethe, Schiller, Jean Paul Richter, Herder, the two 
Schlegels, Lavater, Fichte, Alexander von Humboldt, and other 
of the most distinguished men of his time, a “ Journal of Tra- 
vels in England, France, Holland, and Germany, in the years 
1787-1788,” and numerous papers and documents illustrative of 
the inward and outward life of Paulus, as well as of the state 
of society in Germany at various periods, the earlier being now 
removed from our own by nearly a century. Curious, especially, 
is the glimpse we get of the little state of Wurtemberg, at that 
time about half its present extent. Its then ruler, Duke Charles, 
had succeeded his father while yet a child, and, at the recom- 
mendation of Frederick the Great of Prussia, had been by the 
Emperor declared of age, and capable of taking the reins into 
his own hands, at the mature age of sixteen. His conduct as a 
ruler showed, in a striking light, the sagacity of the reeommen- 
dation. The most boundless indulgence in all kinds of pleasure 
appeared to be the sole purpose of his government. Masque- 
rades, operas, hunts, festivities of all sorts, followed each other in 
never-ending succession. We hear of a birthday festival (in 
1763) in which the carousal was kept up for fourteen days, and 
three hundred persons of the highest rank were entertained 
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“with the finest and daintiest of food and drinks.” Immense 
sums were paid to Italian singers, to French dancers, and to 
beauties of all nations. At one of the hunts the peasants were 
ordered to drive in, for the entertainment of the duke’s guests, 
121 large stags, 61 wild boars, 3000 hares, and other game to 
the amount of 5218 head. Of course the duke’s expenditure 
for all these gay doings far exceeded the amount of revenne that 
could by any possible means be wrung or squeezed out of his 
minikin territory, and then his highness had nothing for it but 
to sell himself and his German subjects to the French, from 
whom, in the course of four years, he received no less than a 
million and a half of livres. In 1787, also, he “sold to Holland 
several regiments, which were shipped off to Africa like negro- 
slaves.” 

To make amends, however, for these little aberrations in 
public life, the princeling and his successors kept up their dignity 
in private in the most edifying manner, speaking even to their 
ministers with the contemptuous pronoun “er ;” and so carefully 
economizing their civilities to subjects as to throw them into fits 
of almost incredulous rapture by a shake of the hand, or a 
* Good morning” bestowed on some rare and solemn occasion. 
The shoemakers of Stuttgart, we are told, were fairly out of 
their wits with joy, and long held their heads high above all 
other craftsmen, in consequence of the duke having been known 
to address one of their guild as “ Sir.” Our limits will of course 
not permit us to follow the incidents of the biography, but there 
is one which we must mention, not only because it was, in all 
probability, an important turning-point in the mental develop- 
ment of Paulus, but also as affording a hint “to parents and 
guardians” not altogether unnecessary in these days of pseudo- 
spiritualism. Wordsworth has a poem, entitled, “ How lying may 
be taught ;” but Paulus the Elder seems to have adopted a still more 
effectual method of imparting instruction in that important 
branch of useful knowledge. He had suffered the affliction of 
the loss, at rather an early age, of a beloved wife; and praying 
by her dead body for some sign to confirm his hopes of her im- 
mortality, the corpse, according to his statement, miraculously 
raised itself into an upright position in answer to his prayer—a 
proof which he seems to have considered entirely satisfactory. 
This was but the beginning of a whole series of supernatural 
appearances vouchsafed by the Saviour for his especial behoof, 
and ghost-seeing became a regular habit of the family. Little 
Heinrich, who at first could not be brought to admit the reality 
of these spiritual manifestations, at last fell into the fashion, and 
even set up visions of his own. As he noticed that nothing 
pleased his father better than an account of the visit of a ghost, 

ss 2 
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or of some vision or spectral apparition, he one day, during his 
father’s absence on a journey, invented a narrative of the kind, 
illustrating it with a sketch of the Almighty seated on his throne, 
with Paulus the Elder and his deceased wife in a place of honour, 
attired in the usual celestial costume of white robes and golden 
crowns, 

This vision, as he called it, was duly entered in a book 
kept for the purpose of recording these marvels, and called 
the “Vision Book.” It was received by his father on his 
return with applause and undoubting faith, and so the boy natu- 
rally went on having visions, and seeing angels and devils at 
a great rate, till he fortunately became shocked at his own lies; 
and, though only nine years old, had the strength of mind, 
without any outward check, to stop short in the evil course, 
and refuse to see any more. The native vigour and uprightness 
of character thus early displayed was never falsified in after-life. 

It will not be supposed that one who followed unhesitatingly 
the light of clear reason whithersoever it might lead him, fixing 
his eyes on that only, could avoid stumbling against many 
obstacles on the road; and accordingly we find, that after his 
appointment to the Theological Faculty at Jena, he became 
involved in many polemical disputes, and was exposed to serious 
accusations on the ground of non-orthodoxy, the particulars 
of which, as well as his correspondence with Lavater, on the 
so-called rational explanations of the miracles of the New 
Testament, are given by Baron von Meldegg at great length. 

With Herder for president of the Upper a and Duke 
Charles Augustus of Weimar for arbitrator of the dispute, how- 
ever, the consequences of departure from correct Lutheranism were 
not likely to be very serious; and accordingly we find that the 
storm raised against him was soon conjured to rest. 

The harvest of travels is unusually abundant this 
quarter, and of fair average quality. South African 
Sketches® is a plain matter-of-fact sort of account of the Cape 
country, by one who has resided long enough in it to amass a 
considerable amount of information, which he communicates in 
a simple and straightforward manner. A more attractive book 
might have been produced from the same materials, but it is 
one well worth the attention of those who desire a real ac- 
quaintance with the subject, rather than mere literary recrea- 
tion. 

Dr. Kretzschmar resided seven years on the Elephant River, 
in the Western country, as district physician; made several long 


Travels. 


5 “Sud Africanische Skizzen.” Von Eduard Kretzschmar. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs. 1853. 
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journeys through regions beyond the limits of the colony; passed 
two years on the Snowy Mountains; several years more in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Caffirs; and, finally, a con- 
siderable time in Cape Town. So long an absence from his 
country may well establish a claim to indulgence for some defi- 
ciency in mere graces of style, especially as its somewhat rough 
plainness does not prevent the author from often bringing 
before us a very vivid picture of the scenes with which he is so 
familiar. Here is a sketch of the life of the Dutch Boor of the 
Cape, for instance :— 

“A more sleepy life than that of the Cape farmer can hardly be 
imagined. The moment he is out of bed he sticks a pipe in his mouth, 
sits down, takes his left foot in his right hand, and smokes perhaps a 
dozen pipes, one after another. Then he loiters down to the cattle- 
kraal, and halloos for Piet, Jan, &c., the shepherds, who, like master 
like man, are smoking and chewing in their huts till the baas, or master, 
makes his appearance. Then the cattle are counted and driven away to 
the pasture, and all is quiet again. Ploughing and harvest-time give 
him something to do for a little while, and when these are over, he has 
no notion how to kill the day. He has but three books—the Bible, a 
hymn-book, and the almanack. ‘All other books are nonsense,’ the 
pastor tells him. ‘ More than is in these three books no Christian man 
needs to know.’ But he knows the almanack by heart, and he can’t sing 
psalms all-day, so he takes his foot in his hand again, and smokes 
twelve more pipes, and then, he eats, and sleeps, and smokes, and spits 
again ; and then—for one must have a little variety—he sharpens a 
penknife on the sole of his shoe, and cuts with it little bits of wood— 
an interesting occupation, with which the boor can amuse himself for 
hours.” 

The female of this intelligent and interesting animal, of 
course, passes her time in a no less pleasant and lively manner, 
and twelve hours of sleep, and eleven hours of sitting still on a 
chair, encourage so much her natural tendency to plumpness, 
that she becomes at last a mere pile of flesh, and is usually 
carried off by dropsy. 

The chapters on the Missionary Settlements of Southern 
Africa we earnestly recommend to the attention of all who are 
in the habit of expending on these undertakings resources that 
might be, to say the least, bestowed with much less questionable 
benefit nearer home. The account also of some circumstances 
that occurred just before the commencement of the Caffir 
war, may help to explain its long continuance. For several 
years, it appears, considerable discontent had existed amongst 
the Boors, on account of some imaginary, and some real 
grievances, for which they had vainly endeavoured to obtain 
redress from the Colonial Government; and in 1836, a body 
of five thousand of them resolved to leave their homes, and 
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take up their abode beyond the limits of the colony; some 
crossing the Gariep, others going north-eastward, and others 
again towards Port Natal, not then supposed to be included 
in the English territory. As their emigration could not be 
effected without great ‘Toss (some farms, that were afterwards 
sold for a thousand pounds, were exchanged for a waggon, worth 
about forty), it is evident the grievances of the emigrants were, 
in their own eyes at least, of a serious nature. They assembled 
at first in a camp just beyond the frontier line, and their leader 
forwarded to Cape Town an account of the step they had taken, 
‘in order to avoid being drawn into a rebellious contest with 
the government.” They then departed into the wilderness, and 
after suffering terribly at different times, from the attacks of the 
savages, but exhibiting the most heroic courage in defence of 
their families and their property, finally settled in three parties, 
and constituted themselves into three small republican commu- 
nities, politically independent, but closely united by common 
interests and common feelings. The Caffirs, from whom they 
had purchased large tracts of land, and who by this time were 
pretty well acquainted with the determined character of the 
men they had to deal with, gradually fell into peaceable relations 
with them. In the course of a few years, the affairs of the 


little settlement — to assume an orderly appearance. Houses 


had been built, land cultivated, schools and churches established, 
and the families who had arrived, almost in a state of beggary, 
ounce more saw a fair prospect opening before them. But now 
the attention of the merchants of Cape Town was drawn to the 
active trade the emigrants were beginning to carry on with the 
interior, and it was discovered that Port Natal had always 
belonged to the British Colony; also that the little republic 
beyond the north-eastern frontier was setting too dangerous an 
example to the unruly savages of the surrounding country to be 
left to itself; these districts were therefore forthwith annexed, 
the settlers in them declared British subjects, and an armed 
force was got ready to support the claim. 

The Boors, who had purchased their independence at the cost 
of such heavy sacrifices, and who had, after years of suffering, 
at length struggled, unaided, through their difficulties, were 
embittered to the highest degree by this demand, and openly 
resisted it. What followed is too well known to need repetition 
here; but the obstinate duration of a war, at first deemed so in- 
significant, becomes less a matter of surprise, when we see how 
completely the British dominion was a kingdom divided against 
itself. The colony of Port Natal, apart from certain little draw- 
backs,—such as rivers swarming with alligators, Gigantic ser- 
pents, poisonous reptiles of all kinds, and thickets full of panthers 
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and lions,—appears, from Dr. Kretzschmar’s account, to offer 
considerable advantages to emigrants. Although warmer than 
the Cape country, it is most abundantly supplied with water, 
more than a hundred rivers falling into the sea between it and 
the St. John’s—a distance of scarcely two degrees. The soil is 
a rich, deep black mould, and extraordinarily fertile. Maize 
grows to such a height, that a horseman, rising in his stirrups, 
cannot see over the plantation. Coffee, sugar, and tea,—the 
banana and the date, and all other tropical fruits that have been 
tried,—flourish in the highest perfection; and cotton is already 
a chief article of export for the infant settlement. 

“* Naples and Sicily in 1850,”* is a volume of selections from a 
series of letters from various parts of Italy, which have already 
appeared in the Allgemeine Zeitung. This circumstance will, in 
some measure, afford the gauge of the author’s political opinions, 
or, at all events, free him from any ——— of overcharging the 
sins of the Neapolitan government. In this confidence, let us 


look at what he says of the state of Sicily. Formerly the most 
fruitful country in Europe, and the granary of Italy, it now does 
not produce corn enough for its: own consumption, but has to 
import it from Calabria. Over a great part of the country there 
is no other means of communication than by mules and bridle- 


paths; districts in which large cities flourished are now a silent 
and desolate wilderness; roads, which formerly existed, have 
been interrupted—in some places by accidents, such as the 
carrying away of a bridge by a flood; and no official person has 
been found inclined to take on himself so much of public duty 
as to see to its repair, though the inhabitants, suffering greatly 
by the loss, would gladly pay for the restoration. As long as 
there remains a ledge a foot broad, along which a mule can 
scramble, the means of communication are thought good enough. 
Between Sciacca and Girgenti, a great part of the way lies 
through morasses, sandy dunes, bogs, and rivers which travellers 
must ford. Scarcely any of the streams furnish a regular and 
moderate supply of water, their beds being, as in quite wild 
countries, sometimes dry, and sometimes filled with rushing 
torrents, which sweep everything before them. Whole districts 
are becoming sterile, from the gradual disappearance of the 
trees, which the ignorance of the people induces them to con- 
sider unwholesome, and productive of fever. This increasing 
scarcity of wood is also highly injurious to the sulphur works, 
which have often to obtain their supplies from Calabria; and 
when the cargoes arrive, the wood has to be carried on the 
aon Neapel und Sicilien im Jahre 1850.” Von Adolph Helferich. Leipzig. 
vv. 
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backs of asses to its place of destination. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that the few so-called schools are, throughout Naples 
and Sicily, in the most miserable condition. In one which M. 
Helferich accidentally came upon, the gentleman who officiated 
as schoolmaster was, at the same time, carrying on his probably 
more profitable trade of a cobbler, sitting at his door with the 
boot to be repaired in his hand, while his scholars, a row of 
little boys of from six to eight years old, were ranged against a 
wall on the opposite side of the narrow lane. In one article, 
however, the government is extremely liberal to the Sicilians: 
immediately after the revolution a cargo of no less than 1400 
fresh priests was dispatched to the island, many of them among 
the most stupidly ignorant and depraved of their class. In the 
magnificent harbour of Syracuse, where thousands of vessels of 
the largest size could find safe and convenient anchorage, there 
were lying scarcely a dozen little skiffs; the town was swarming 
with soldiers, and the seamen were begging in the streets. In 
Messina, the streets burnt down in 1848 remain in precisely 
the same state; and no hand has been stirred to restore the 
villages that were laid in ashes. Of Calabria, General Strongoli 
himself stated, in the Chamber of Peers, that its condition was 
(in 1849) entirely that of a country relapsing into barbarism. 
The peasants no longer respected the rights of property; the 
land could hardly be cultivated for the banditti; whoever pos- 
sessed any capital was exposed to continual plunder—his cattle 
was driven away; and if he refused to comply with the most 
outrageous demands, he was sure to see, soon after, his house 
and farm-buildings in flames. 

Thus has “order” been restored in the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies. 

“Travels in Mexico,”"’ by M. Carl Heller, contains the 
account of two journeys, the first by Vera Cruz and Puebla to 
Mexico, the second through Yucatan, Tobasco, and Chiapas. 
The object of these journeys, for which the means were furnished 
by the Royal Horticultural Society of Vienna, was principally 
the formation of a collection of living plants; and in pursuit of 
these the author was led frequently to forsake the beaten track, 
and penetrate into remote solitudes of forest and mountain ; 
though he scarcely appears to have been possessed of either the 
moral or physical qualities that would have enabled him to 
make the most of such opportunities. His health suffered con- 
siderably, and his mind is evidently not of the hardy frame to 
which difficulties act mostly as a stimulus; though it is but 
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just to remember, that the kind of difficulties he had to contend 
with, in the scantness and occasional failure of his pecuniary 
resources, are, of all others, the most depressing. 

He landed at Vera Cruz, and adds his testimony to that of 
many other travellers, as to the unfavourable position of the 
town. Its houses rise naked and unsheitered from a joyless 
waste ; it suffers greatly from want of water, as well as from 
mosquitoes, and other venomous insects, and from yellow fever. 
** Almost any other spot on the coast would have been preferable.” 

On this Tierra Caliente M. Heller made but a short stay, 
proceeding almost immediately to the Tierra Templada, the 
region of oaks, &c., which rises rapidly to a height of 8000 feet 
above the sea level, and is described as of boundless fertility and 
enchanting beauty. Here at a place called Mirador, he made 
his first considerable halt, at a settlement recently founded by 
two of his German countrymen, Messrs. Sartorius and Carl Stein, 
who rule over an industrious and peaceful little community of 
about 300 Indians, living in scattered wooden cottages, and 
mostly employed in raising sugar and making rum. 

The two German families enjoy.the distinction of occupying 
stone houses; and they have established—besides a tienda, or 
shop, where the produce of the surrounding country may be ex- 
changed for other goods—a weekly market, to which the pro- 
ductions of the Tierra Fria, or high-lying, cold region, as well as 
those of the Tierra Caliente, find their way. Apples and pears and 
salad make their appearance here beside oranges, plantains, and 
bananas; and along with salt, maize, rice, poultry, eggs, and 
Spanish pepper. The appearance and costume of the people are as 
various as their wares, and M. Heller frequently visited the market 
for the sake of the opportunity it afforded him of hearing the 
Aztec language. It often happened, however, that the Indians 
remained after the market was over, and spent the greater part, 
or even the whole, of their little earnings in brandy. Drinking 
and gambling, a vice most inveterate in the Mexicans, appear, 
indeed, in general, to make sad inroads on the Paradisaical inno- 
cence even of the most secluded village; and the Catholic reli- 
gion—or what here passes for it—with its numerous, often some- 
what heathenish-looking, festivals, rather encourages than 
restrains these vices. Of anything that could claim to be called 
Christianity, M. Heller is of opinion the Indians mostly know 


as little as they did before the conquests of the Spaniards. 

At the celebration of the Purissima Concepcion de Nuestra 
Senora, the author witnessed, in addition to the masks, fiddles, 
and fandangos, a wild dance with knives, that reminded him of 
the war-dances of their North American brethren. 

For the furtherance of his botanical researches, M. Heller 
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took up his abode, Robinson Crusoe fashion, in a little hut, made 
for him by the Indians, of trunks of young trees, and hung in- 
side with matting; but, finding some difficulty in the cooking 
department, since, as he says, he “had no cookery-book, and had 
to trust to his own ideas,” he afterwards took a servant. On his 
return from Mexico, he had the misfortune to lose his baggage 
(which had been sent on before him) by the attack of a band of 
robbers. 

Of the present condition of Mexico we have but a melancholy 
picture. Its outward splendour, indeed—its long, straight 
streets, magnificent squares and colonnades, luxurious shops, 
cafés, carriages and horses—no traveller, not previously ac- 
quainted with it from description, could dream of finding 
in such a country. And, on the other hand, one who had 
reached it merely by the high-road from Vera Cruz, over Xalapa 
and Puebla, would form a very inadequate conception of the 
state of the country of which it is the capital. But even in a 
material point of view, the city is falling to decay, as no improve- 
ments or repairs are ever made, and its moral aspect is described 
as still worse :— 


“T regret to be obliged to say, that there could not perhaps be found 
a city more thoroughly corrupt to the very bottom than Mexico. 
Heavily as the hand of Spain formerly rested on it, prejudicial as was 
the selfishness of the mother country to native industry, there yet 
reigned in her day some kind of law and order. Now, there is no law 
but that of force. The town swarms with thieves, and no day passes in 
which several dead bodies are not found in the streets.” 

We must not leave M. Heller without mentioning the annoy- 
ance occasioned by his orthographical whims. Why for kihnsten 
should he write kunsten, for sehnte mich, sente mich, Rot for Roth, 
and so on throughout, and that without giving any warning, in 
preface or elsewhere, that such is his pleasure? What advantage 
at all commensurate with the inconvenience, can be supposed 
to be gained by these trivial innovations? 

In the “Pictures from the Mississippi,”* the landscapes are 
well drawn and characteristic, but the figures have a con- 
ventional, second-hand aspect; in that called the Female Slave 
especially, we have feeble repetitions of the personnel of Uncle 
Tom. ‘lhe paper called “ Seven Days in an American Steamer,” 
presents a panorama striking enough to have dispensed with the 
introduction of the two pairs of lovers, and a great deal of 
insipid dialogue; and, in general, the author would have done 
better to have attempted less of the artificial elaboration which 
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detracts from the apparent truthfulness of his sketches, while 
adding little if at all to their attraction. On the whole, though 
they may afford amusement to readers who seek nothing further, 
these “Pictures” will not add much to our conceptions of 
Transatlantic life, nor to the reputation of the author. 

Among the “ Northern Pictures,” of M. Edouard Ochsbruggen, 
those best worth looking at are the sketches of the Esths and 
Letts, a primitive and interesting people inhabiting some of the 
outlying provinces of Russia on the Baltic. 

It may be mentioned as a point in the author’s favour, that he 

was for a considerable time a prisoner of the Secret Police in 
St. Petersburg, on account of his views “not appearing to har- 
monize with those of the Russian government.” 
«Epic Poems from the Persian,” is, we believe, the 
st attempt that has been made to introduce to Eu- 
ropean readers so considerable a portion of the works of the 
*‘ Paradisaical one.” 

We have here few of the “ taffeta phrases, silken terms pre- 
cise,” that characterize Persian poetry in its more corrupt age, 
but stirring tales, told with almost Homeric force and simplicity. 
They have much less of an exotic character than might have 
been expected, or, as the translator has in a more stately manner 
expressed it— 

“ As the forms of Ferdusi advance towards us through the glimmer- 
ing distance of the past, we hear well-known voices, and see beloved 
features ; the great images from our own world of tradition cast dark 
shadows across the sunny plains of Iran, we hear between the solemn 
rustle of the oriental palm, the roar of the northern waterfall,” &c. 


The first of these metrical tales, that of “Sal and Rudabe,” 
(the progenitors of the renowned Persian hero, Rustem,) is 
a love story, a sort of Eastern “ Romeo and Juliet,” though end- 
ing not tragically, but in a highly satisfactory manner, with a 
grand wedding-feast and all manner of felicity. “The Fall of 
Sigawusch” is in a higher strain, and for passion, character, dra- 
matic power, and pathos, will bear comparison with the noblest 
poetical productions of any age or country. 

The merits of this and some of the other poems here given, 
have taken us at least by surprise, and the volumes will form a 
valuable addition to the stock of spirited and admirable transla- 
tions in which German literature is already so rich. In this in- 
stance the task has been facilitated by the well-known resem- 
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blance existing between the Persian and ancient Teutonic, 
especially in an equal facility in forming compound words. 
Leibnitz asserted that there were whole verses of Persian poets 
that would be quite intelligible to a German knowing no lan- 
guage but his own; though this, we believe, is rather overstating 
the matter. 

Although not perhaps falling strictly within our province, we 
take the opportunity of mentioning an edition of “ Faust,”" 
lately published, with elaborate grammatical and critical anno- 
tations, as a work nearly indispensable to the student, and 
valuable even to the ripe scholar in German literature, assisting 
him to a thorough ee adheres and appreciation of one of its 
noblest productions, and affording an admirable esthetic study. 
The book is an example of great skill and labour worthily 
bestowed. The very copious notes contain a complete literal 
translation, as well as an excellent critical commentary; and 
from the remarkably clear type and handsome form in which it 
is printed, the eye is not in the slightest degree distressed by 
the references. The explanatory notes are not only useful, but 
from the numerous illustrations which they bring to bear upon 
the passage in question, exceedingly amusing. 

“Dramatic Studies,” in which Hamlet is dissected and 
analyzed with wonderful subtlety, is another contribution to that 
edifice of learned criticism in which Germany has erected a 
monument to the genius of Shakspeare more lasting, as well as 
more honourable, than “the labour of an age in piled stones.” 

Its chief fault is perhaps an excess of ingenuity, which enables 
the critic to find, in the character of Hamlet, the solution of 
more moral and metaphysical problems than in Shakspeare’s 
age had probably occurred even to Shakspeare himself. 

Having already exceeded our usual limits, we must defer the 
consideration of what has been done in the department of 
fiction till our next number. 





- “Faust, a Tragedy. By J. G. von Goethe; with Notes Grammatical, 
— and Exegetical.” By Falck Le Bahn, Ph. Dr. Longman & Co. 
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Art. XIJ.—Contemporary LITERATURE OF Francr.* 


ig appears that for some time past various persons have ex- 

pressed a desire to see the philosophical views of M. Victor 
Cousin brought into something like a brief and accessible form, 
to have a sort of philosophical confession of faith, The learned 

rofessor has long been heard discussing metaphysics, Greek, 
Scotch and German. He has long had at his fingers’ ends the 
names of Plato, Proclus, Reid, and Kant; and all that he has 
said during many years of eclectic wandering has been agreeable 
enough. At last, however, some curious soul puts the question, 
“ What comes of all this?” and this question M. Victor Cousin 
benevolently consents to answer. 

Fortunately he has not to look far in order to fulfil his kind 
intentions. He recollects that certain old lectures, which he 
delivered somewhere between 1815 and 1821, will answer the 
purpose admirably. Though old in date they are new to the 
public, for when they were first delivered they did not stray 
beyond the precincts of the Parisian Quartier Latin; and when 
they were afterwards published, it was in a collection too huge 
to be presented to those general readers who might not choose 
to devote a large portion of their lives to the study of M. Cousin’s 
theories. They are, therefore, now picked out from the large 
mass, and after “severe correction” are pressed into a neat little 
volume, entitled “Du Vrai, du Beau, et du Bien.”' No title 
could be more attractive! Here we have the subjects of the 
three great divisions of philosophy,—metaphysics, zesthetics, and 
ethics, all heralded forth in the title-page of one small book. A 
prospectus inaugurates the publication, by declaring that it con- 
tains a “regular refutation of the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century, and of materialism in general.” No wonder if the 

ublic should be curious. We are reminded of the ejaculation 
of Lord Bolingbroke’s literary executor, Mallet, when, on the 
day that was to give the “ posthumous works” to the world, he 
took out his watch, and said, “ In half an hour Christianity will 
tremble.” On this occasion, however, the exultation is, or seems 
to be, on the other side; and we may fancy M. Didier, the pub- 
lisher, exclaiming, “ In half an hour materialism will quake !” 

There is evidently a large party in France ashamed of the 
great names of French literature; otherwise we should not find 





* The works named in the course of this article have been furnished us by 
Messrs. Williams & Norgate, and Mr. D. Nutt. } 
1 «©))u Vrai, du Beau, ct du Bien.” Par M. Victor Cousin. Paris. 1853. 
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professed hostility to the eighteenth century—the period of those 
great men—so often used as a bookseller’s clap-trap. Mate- 
rialists at heart, the French every now and then show a restless 
anxiety to get rid of the charge of materialism; and it is to 
accommodate this feeling that the prospectus to M. Cousin’s 
book is composed. The public is told not that it will find new 
truths, but that it will find something opposite to the eighteenth 
century, and the something must be good, as a matter of course. 
The materialists will all be converted into—what?—into good 
eclectics of the Cousin school. 

Eclectism is at bottom a good-natured doctrine. It opens its 
arms wide to everybody, though it embraces no one with great 
ardour. The eclectic of society has a complacent smile for all he 
meets, and is always willing to find out a good quality in an 
acquaintance under the most unfavourable circumstances. So 
long as eclecticism is confined to a mere social creed that there 
is “good in everything,” and merely teaches us to pass over 
little foibles in the hope of discovering greater virtues, there is 
no fault to be found with it. 

But when eclecticism comes forward as a scientific principle, 
we have a right to regard it with suspicion. Either certain 
results belong to certain premisses, or they do not. If they do, 
there is, of course, no eclecticism in the matter; if they do not, we 
ought, at least, to take care that they are not inconsistent with 
the premisses at first laid down; and this, we fear, is not always 
the case with the eclecticism of M. Cousin. 

Even when the doctrine is judiciously and carefully employed, 
eclecticism can but represent an imperfect state of science. 
Granted that two thinkers on the same broad subject, starting 
at different points, may elicit different truths, the eclectic who 
assembles these truths together, and shows us that one set does 
not exclude the other, is entitled to the thanks of mankind so 
far as he goes; but the instinctive desire for unity which is 
felt by every scientific mind, at once suggests the desirability of 
a higher position—namely, of a broader system, that shall com- 
bine both sets of truths, not into a mere aggregate, but into an 
organic whole. The German theory, that the various systems 
of philosophy are all expressions of one true philosophy, and 
that at the culminating point of science all essential peculiarities 
will be retained, while all accidental differences will vanish, aims 
at something higher than mere eclecticism. 

Now, after duly weighing M. Cousin’s lectures on “‘ Le Vrai,” 
we can only come to the conclusion, that the eclecticism of 
which he boasts that he is its inventor, is nothing more than 
a system of going over different theories, and picking out just 
what suits you, and no more. ‘The investigator under this 
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system does not appear to us to be working by what Lord 
Bacon calls a “dry light,” but to be rather seeking for some- 
thing that he himself wants, than for the necessary consequences 
of any premisses whatever. ‘Thus we will suppose that a meta- 
physical philosopher wants to stand well with the non-meta- 
physital professors of natural science in England or France. 
He knows very well that the only theory for which these have 
any practical regard is that of Locke; and therefore he sets out 
as adecided “ Lockite,” deducing all knowledge from experience. 
But Lockism has been found to lead to materialism and 
“ eighteenth-century-ism ;” and these are things to be avoided. 
Kant’s system, which would establish a number of universal 
principles not to be derived from the world of sense, is ready at 
hand, if an independence of mind from matter is needed; and 
accordingly our empiricist becomes, toa certain extent, a Kantist. 
However, his German preceptor soon leaves him in the lurch, 
and after stocking him with a little parcel of universal principles, 
diminishes the value of the articles, by telling him that they are 
not applicable beyond the bounds of experience; and that as for 
proving the existence of a Deity, or the immortality of a soul, 
the case is utterly hopeless! This is provoking enough. Our 
inquirer, who had hoped to stand well with those mild theists, 
who form the main body of the respectably religious world 
throughout civilized Europe, finds that he does not fare much 
better with his “ Kant’s Critique” than he fared formerly with 
his “ Locke’s Essay.” Luckily, he recollects the existence of a 
certain old French philosopher, named Descartes, who was 
fortunate enough to live before the eighteenth century, and who 
employed with great success in his day, the old ontological 
demonstration.of the existence of a God. This is just what was 
wanted; and, moreover, when our investigator is a Frenchman, 
there is this advantage in the name of Descartes, that it gives a 
sort of national aspect to the whole edifice. Retaining, there- 
fore, the universal principles as established by Kant, he abandons 
that philosopher’s refutation of the ontological proof, and 
fixes them all in an absolute substance, to which he gives the 
name of God. Universal principles are inherent in the Deity, 
and it is by divine light we see them. This is as much as the 
religious world can expect from a philosopher. But lo! danger 
has arisen on another side. Our ingenious eclectic recollects 
that he has to keep well with the common-sense party ; and 
that if there is one thing that the common-sense party dislikes 
more than another, it is mysticism. Just as “ Atheism” is the 
bugbear in one portion of the intellectual world, so is “ mysticism” 
in the other. Now it is possible that this notion of seeing 
things in God, which approximates the newly compounded 
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theory to that of Malebranche, may look like mysticism, and 
hence its merit is issued forth under protest. Our eclectic, there- 
fore, now declares that he is utterly — to that belief in an 
immediate communication with the Deity, which is the essence 
of mysticism; and that although he is as firm a theist as any 
good Catholic or Protestant could desire, he is only so by the 
way of reason. In fact, he is satisfied with the old-fashioned 
theism, as it existed before the day of Hume and Kant, and as 
it exists now in a thousand dalew books which “serious” 
people think profitable reading; and thus his system is com- 
= He has obtained a Deity which, although it is not the 

eity worshipped oy any church, or acknowledged by any pro- 
found modern thinker—though it is a mere ens rationis, un- 
approachable and unlovable, will satisfy hosts of worthy folks 
that the scepticism of the eighteenth century has received its 
mortal wound. 

We candidly confess, that in the new book on “ Le Vrai,” &c., 
we can see nothing but the result ‘of such a proceeding as we 
have just deantbed, and that, according to our view of the case, 
the eclectic investigator we have imagined is exactly repre- 
sented by M. Victor Cousin. The parts of the scheme taken 
from various systems are evidently brought together, because 
it is expedient so to do, not because there is a scientific necessity 
for the combination. For those persons who think that they 
ought to read a little philosophy in the course of their lives, and 
then take leave of it for ever, M.Cousin’s book will do well enough. 
If he is not profound himself, he gives a slight notion of what 
profound thinkers have said before him, and he is always agree- 
able and always clear—that is to say, clear to those to whose 
minds his assertions do not suggest speculative difficulties. But 
for the sincere, earnest thinker, with whom the search after truth 
is a holy vocation, and who having been, at some part of his life, 
lured into the mazes of metaphysical science, wishes either to 
establish ontology, like most of the Germans, or to get rid of 
it, with M. Comte, we can hardly conceive a more unprofitable 
volume. 

Another contribution to philosophy is a collection of short 
Résumés* by M. Lezaud, accompanied by a few original medi- 
tations. The meditations are less important than the Résumés, 
which, like Joseph Surface’s geographical screen, are convenient 
enough for those who want to find anything in a hurry. Locke’s 
“Essay on the Human Understanding” is, by a process of con- 
densation, reduced within the limits of one hundred ordinary 
Parisian pages, and Helvetius and Rousseau—Plato, Aristotle, 
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and Cicero—are treated after a similar fashion. [lowever, the 
real student of the philosophers in question might do some- 
thing even better than running over M. Lezaud’s book. 
He might write such résumés himself, and—keep them in his 
own desk. 

A book that has excited considerable interest during the 
the last few weeks, is an account of the Insurrection in 
China, by MM. Callery and Yvan,’—the former an interpreter 
of the Chinese language, the latter an accomplished and amus- 
ing traveller. Circumstances have been as favourable as pos- 
sible for rendering this history generally attractive. China is a 
country of the highest interest to England from commercial 
reasons, and China is moreover shaken by a revolution, which, 
while it invites the attention of “ business-men” by causing a 
complete stagnation of trade, incites the curiosity of the world 
in general by the mystery in which it is enveloped; not only 
this, the revolution is also seasoned with a particular spice for 
the Excter-Hall palate, through the circumstance that some- 
thing like Christian Protestantism’ is mixed up with the move- 
ment. However, MM. Callery and Yvan have not relied on 
circumstances alone; they have worked up a number of facts, 
that existed in a fragmentary and repulsive form, into a conti- 
nuous and interesting narrative, to which they have given a local 
colouring, only to be obtained from residence in a country and 
intercourse with its inhabitants. ‘Their zeal to be amusing has 
now and then led them a little into French frivolity, but for this 
the ordinary reader will feel rather grateful than otherwise. 

A complete translation of the work has been made by 
Mr. John Oxenford, who, in a supplementary chapter, brought 
the narrative down to the end of last August, and briefly 
criticised the facts of the insurrection, as communicated by 
MM. Callery and Yvan, and more recently by Mr. Meadows, 
the Chinese interpreter, who accompanied Sir George Bonham, 
the British Plenipotentiary, in his expedition to Nankin. 

However, in spite of the vivacity and acuteness of MM. 
Callery and Yvan, the more solemn inquiries of Mr. Meadows, 
and the historical criticism of Mr. Oxenford, the Chinese insur- 
rection is still a very dark affair. Even the existence of Tién-té, 
the supposed descendant of the Chinese dynasty of the Mings, 
which is to be set up in the place of the usurping Tartars, is at 
this moment a matter of doubt and discussion. MM. Callery 
and Yvan believe him to be the life and soul of the insurrec- 
tionary movement, still in his full vigour. Mr. Meadows, who 
conversed with two or three insurrectionary chiefs at Nankin on 
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the subject, is of opinion that he died some time ago. Mr. 
Oxenford, from a comparison between these discordant state- 
ments, elicits the hypothesis, that although he has been the 
ostensible head of the enterprise, he has really been a mere 
pageant in the hands of a superior power; and, lastly, the 
writer of an elaborate letter in the London Atheneum considers 
him a mere myth. 

The splendid haze which is spread over Tién-té, but which, 
nevertheless, does not prevent him from haviug a very definite 
portrait in MM. Callery and Yvan’s frontispiece, affords an 
opportunity for what Socrates called a rich banquet of disputa- 
tion. When the point at issue will be settled we know not, but 
in the meanwhile certain professors of theology, who would 
brand with opprobrious names all who will not gulp down a 
huge mass of uncriticised history without hesitation or discus- 
sion, may receive an useful lesson from the debate. If, with a 
whole machinery of printing presses, resident interpreters, and 
speedy communication, we are unable to decide whether the 
ae chief of an important insurrection, which is going on at 
this very moment, is an actual personage or not, how shall we 
venture to assert that we have a knowledge, too certain for 
doubt, of events that occurred in an obscure nook of Asia 
eighteen hundred years ago? We grant that, in the case of this 
insurrection, the peculiar regulations of the Chinese Empire 
cause a special difficulty in the way of inquiry, for which a com- 
parison could not be found in countries governed on less exclu- 
sive principles. But assuredly, no barrier {placed by Tartar 
or Chinese jealousy against the encroachments of European 
curiosity, can be compared with that barrier of obscurity caused 
by the interval of eighteen centuries, and the absence of all 
writers, who might be to the earliest ages of the Church what 
Thucydides was to the times of the Peloponnesian War. 

Tién-té, then, is a very uncertain personage, floating between 
supremacy, insignificance, and nothingness. But with all the 
obscurity of the narrative respecting him, we think we can get 
this much from the whole affair, that the orthodox protestants 
who have felt their hearts leap at the thought that a new crop of 
fellow-believers has sprung up spontaneously in China, will find 
themselves grievously disappointed by the confessions of faith 
which have come to hand. That the Chinese insurgents have 
embodied in their creed the leading peculiarities of the 
Jewish and Christian dispensations is past a doubt, but they 
have superadded so much of their own, that there is no body of 
heretics mentioned throughout the entire history of the Christian 
church with whom any sect of orthodox protestants—ay, or 
heterodox protestants either—could not sooner combine, than 
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with these newly manifested disciples of Gutzlaff. Thus, while 
the divine mission of Jesus is recognised by the insurgents, it is 
a still more important article of their faith, that there is another 
Messiah, a “ younger brother of Jesus,” now actually existing-in 
the person of one of the chiefs, who has given himself the title 
of ‘Tai-Ping-Wang, or “ king grand pacificator.” ‘This article is 
a most formidable stumbling-block. In the event of a religious 
conference, the very first thing which the European protestants 
would require, would be an abdication of his Messiahship by 
Tai-Ping; and as that semi-celestial personage is too strong to 
be bullied—for if not first, he seems at any rate to be second in 
the enterprise—this Messiahship is the very last thing he would 
dream of giving up. In fact, this Chinese protestantism, accord- 
ing to present accounts, is a mere “ sham.” 

A handsome volume, compiled from different sources, is devoted 
to the memory of those immortal lovers, Abailard and Héloise. 
The celebrated letters, translated and furnished with a preface by 
M. Odduel, form the bulk of the work, to which the historical 
essay of M. and Madame Guizot serves as an introduction.‘ As 
may be inferred from the title of the book, it treats much more 
of the fortunes of the hapless pair than of the services rendered 
by Abailard in the region of speculative divinity. A condensed, 
but complete account of scholasticism, well reasoned, digested, 
and rounded off, so as not to form a mere portion of an universal 
history of philosophy, would be a welcome apparition. 

King Joseph, the brother of Napoleon Bonaparte,’ is raised to 
an eminence not previously accorded to him, through the 
publication of a large collection of memoirs and correspondence 
by M. du Cassé, to whom the materials have been furnished b 
Joseph’s grandson, the prince of Marignano. This work will 
occupy eight volumes, and comprise eight hundred letters from 
Napoleon previously unpublished, twelve hundred from Joseph, 
and several hundred more from eminent persons of the day, all 
reduced into systematic order by the editor, who has steered a 
middle course between a thorough reconstruction of his mass of 
materials, and a publication of them just as they stood. The 
first volume, which is all that has yet appeared, brings down the 
history to the commencement of 1806, and comprises an his- 
scatieal Geminens written by Joseph himself. Like most biogra- 
phers and editors, M. du Cassé is an enthusiastic panegyrist of 
his hero, who, he thinks, was unduly eclipsed by the surpassing 





4 “ Abailard et Héloise.” Par M. et Mad. Guizot, suivie des lettres, &c. 
Paris. 1853. 

5 “ Mémoires et Correspondance, Politique et Militaire, du Roi Joseph.” 
Paris. 1853. 
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fame of his brother; and in a short biographical notice, which 
he has written as a sort of preface, endows him with every virtue, 
public and private. Altogether the book looks like an elaborate 
compliment to the reigning dynasty in France. The world will 
perhaps smile at the hint, that the surpassing fame of Napoleon 
was rather detrimental than advantageous to the glory of his 
brothers. 

The picturesque portions of De Saussure’s works, selected from 
the rest, have been formed into a separate volume, entitled, 
* Voyages dans les Alpes.”® De Saussure is celebrated to the 
general world for his ascent of Mont Blanc in 1787, but in the 
scientific world he is honourably remembered as one of the 
most ardent students of geology, at a time when that science 
was in its infancy, for he died in 1799. He never attempted to 
form a system, but. he was indefatigable in making observations 
and recording his results, while his talent as aword-painter of 
the beauties of Alpine scenery, is almost as mucli-extolled as the 
careful enthusiasm with which he explored the secrets of nature. 
The little volume now before us.is intended rather for the general 
than the scientific public, the descriptive parts of M. de Saussure’s 
travels being retained at full length, while the@feological minutie 


are omitted. It might have been appropriately dedicated to 


Mr. Albert Smith. 


6 «Voyages dans les Alpes, Partie Pittoresque des Ouvrages de H. B. de 
Saussure.” Seconde edition, augmentée, &c. Paris. 1853. 
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